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PREFACE 


When the Jesuits first came into contact with Buddhism in 
Japan, in the sixteenth century they wrote of it as the work of the 
devil, who in it had cleverly imitated many things in the Roman 
ritual and was even deceiving men by adopting the Lutheran 
heresy of salvation by faith. Modem missionaries, on the other 
hand, have been inclined to account for apparently Christian 
elements in Buddhism by ascribing them to direct as well as 
indirect influences of Christianity itself. Others point to these 
similarities as evidence of tendencies not uncommonly found in 
the development of historic religions. In this book we have the 
work of neither the partisan adversary nor the partisan advocate, 
nor yet of a cold and scholarly but personally indifferent (and 
quite objective) student of the history of religions. The author 
has indeed supplemented his long and intimate personal observa¬ 
tions and studies of Buddhism in China by scholarly and exacting 
study of original Buddhist texts and the published works of other 
Western students in this field; but his chief claim on our gratitude 
is his illuminating appreciation of what is best and even of much 
which at first sight seems hopelessly superstitious and corrupt in 
this ancient and prolific faith. 

I believe the Christian church in China is ready to welcome this 
sympathetic presentation of the truth and traditions in Chinese 
Buddhism. Doubtless others will also give this work a warm 
welcome, for it abounds in fascinating descriptions of what many 
take to be meaningless ceremonies and brilliant suggestions as to 
the results of possible or actual contacts between Christianity and 
Buddhism during the twelve hundred years since they first met on 
Chinese soil. But its supreme service will be to Christian mission¬ 
aries from the West. I write as one of these. We need just this 
kind of sympathetic and thorough presentation of the main points 
in Chinese Mahayana Buddhism, both as a background for under¬ 
standing the great ‘^culture land’’ of China to which we have 
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come, and also as an essential preparation in trying to meet the 
growing number of Chinese who feel the attraction and power of 
historic Buddhism in their own land. Such Chinese are to be 
found in the Christian church as well as outside. Intelligent 
sympathy and constructive thinking as well as unselfish devotion 
of life are necessary in any attempt to help build a spiritual home 
for the Chinese people of the present and the future. 

In this book we find an impressive account of the long and rich 
history of Buddhism in China, and can hardly fail to see why 
thoughtful Buddhists, even those who are friendly to Christianity, 
while they concede the superiority of Christianity in practical good 
works, yet find Buddhism incomparable in its, philosophy. 

Again, we find here illuminating interpretations of everyday 
matters, temples, idols, names and phrases the real significance of 
which is so often overlaid by the squalor and neglect which spring 
from pitiful poverty, and by grossly ignorant superstitions. A 
flood of light is thrown into the darkness by the comment that 
^^when a man is in earnest about the prayer/’ ^‘Nan-mo 0-mi-t‘o 
Pu,*’ it means that his conscience is in control of his life. 

In particular, this book helps us to find a way through the 
tangled confusion which besets Buddhism by setting in relief the 
great ideas and heroisms which centre around the vows of Amida 
and the bodhisattvas for the "'salvation of all living beings.” 

True it is, as an honest reader must agree with this book in 
afl&rming that if one wishes to understand China he must see it in 
the light of Buddhism. I think we can say yet more. We are 
learning that self-knowledge in the individual grows chiefly 
through intercourse with his fellows, and that the principle 
involved in this fact applies also to nations. I believe we can 
hardly fail to see from this study, even if we have not seen it 
before, that deeper knowledge of its own surpassing inheritance 
will come to Christianity from such intercourse as this book 
records and invites between itself and Buddhism. 

Looak Heebebt Roots, 

Hankow. 
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The basis for this book is the series of addresses which the author 
delivered, by invitation, in the Scandinavian Universities during 
the spring of 1921* 

In Uppsala the lectures were arranged for by the Olaus Petri 
Foundation, and it was further arranged that this honourable 
institution should be responsible for the publication of the lectures 
in book form. 

This has been done, and the book has been issued in Sweden, 
published in Denmark, and presents itself in the garb of the Nor¬ 
wegian language. That we have in this way been able to put into 
practice ^'practical Scaudinavianism*’ has given me no little 
pleasure, and I use this opportunity to present my hearty thanks 
to those men who have taken the lead in this matter. In the 
first rank of these stands Archbishop Soderblom. 

At the time that the material was to be prepared in book form, 
it became immediately clear to me that I ought to treat the 
subject more fully. I felt that all that was essential must be 
included. I have therefore tried to give as complete a picture as 
possible of the different sides of Chinese Mahayana Buddhism. 

This religion which, especially in later years, has manifested itself 
to be a living religion, and in a thousand ways exercises its influence 
over the life of the Orient, is pressing more and more into the 
foreground. It is therefore possible that this work, which is in a 
way the result of twenty years of study on the spot, may be 
considered of some interest. 

In addition to a study of the sources in China and quite exten¬ 
sive travelling round about to the monasteries,the holy mountains, 
etc., I have also tried to consult ail the better known works, both 
old and new, dealing with our subject, written in the various 
European languages. 
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Of the very greatest importance also has been the really 
intimate intercourse which I have had the privilege of enjoying 
with a number of the best and most learned monks and lay 
devotees in the various Buddhist centres in China. How I should 
like to be able to reach them also with my thanks,—the many 
noble and learned men, who, with illuminating tolerance and true 
religious zeal, have given me, through discussion and common 
study, unforgettable fleeting glimpses into the strange vasts of 
Mahayana’s still undiscovered territoryo 


IIabii Lunvia Reichelt. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
ENGLISH EDITION 


The Committee on Work among Buddhists appointed by the 
National Christian Council of China and many other Western 
students have made the request that this book should be translated 
into English. 

The need of a reference book on Chinese Mahayana Buddhism, 
giving in a condensed form all the essential material and the most 
important technical terms in Chinese, has long been felt. 

In the opinion of the committee mentioned above the book 
*^Era Ostens Religiose Liv/’ already used in Scandinavia for a few 
years, fairly well meets this need. So this book now appears in 
English dress, in places somewhat reduced, in others considerably 
enlarged, everywhere corrected according to the results of the 
latest investigations. 

Hearty thanks are due to Mrs. Kathrina Van Wagenen Bugge, 
who took upon her the burdensome task of translating the book. 
This work she did very faithfully, and to the final result Mrs. 
H. T. Hodgkin contributed not a little by a careful revision of the 
manuscript. 

Mrs. Hodgkin has also undertaken the onerous work of proof 
reading and the compilation of the index, Eor all this I extend to 
her my very hearty thanks. 

I also feel very much indebted to my dear colleague, Mr. N. N. 
Thelle, for typing the manuscript. 


CniNG SHAN FENG, NANKHTG, 

JANUARY 31, 1927. 


Karl Ludvig Eeichblt. 
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TRUTH AND TRADITION 
IN CHINESE BUDDHISM 

INTEODUCIION 

As the title of the book indicates, it -will be our 
object to present the nature and history of Mahayana 
Buddhism as that history has been evolved on Chinese 
soil, and as it unfolds itself according to its own 
nature in the present-day life of this great culture- 
land of the Far East. 

We have, therefore, taken as a motto for the entire 
book that great dominating saying which incontestably 
has become the principal thought of the Chinese 
Mahayana, ‘‘The salvation of all living things” (P‘u 
chi chung shdng, # ^ ^ 

Mahayana Buddhism, or, in other words, the Bud¬ 
dhism of the Great Vehicle, has, in recent years, 
attracted to itself by its very massiveness the in¬ 
creasing attention of investigators. This interest is 
due not merely to its tremendous thought-structures 
and systems, and its highly developed apparatus of 
worship, which give it a special position in the life of 
the East, but also to the fact that it meets, in a most 
remarkable manner, many of the great religious 
cravings of life which men in all times and all places 
feel more or less consciously. 


[1] 
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It is not without significance that it is Mahayana 
and Christianity which just at the present time gather 
to themselves the greater number of the religious 
“61ite” of the East, for, as is well known> there are 
many points of similarity between these two religions. 
We should, therefore, fail in our purpose if we 
did not here take up this relationship for further 
investigation. 

Hinayana, also the Buddhism of the Little Vehicle, 
(that is to say, the original Indian Buddhism) oSers a 
great many points of likeness in form to Christianity; 
but one must say of these that, for the most part, 
they are of an accidental nature, have arisen under 
similar psychological conditions, or point back to a 
common possession from earlier periods in the history 
of the race. 

It is quite otherwise with Mahayana (Ta Ch‘eng, 
iz ^), with its striking cult of the trinity, its strong 
emphasis on faith as the saving fact, and on the great 
new birth which brings man into the “Western 
Paradise” (Hsi-fang Chi Lo Shih Chieh, ® #) 

where the great merciful father of aU reignS'—^he who 
has sent the “Mightiest One” (Ta-shih-chih, iz PJ" M) 
down to earth in human form, and who now with “his 
gracious spirit” (Kuan-yin, ft 1^) draws men to 
himself. 

We shall have opportunity to see all these and 
many other points of similarity as, little by little, 
we present the systems and ideas by means of 
quotations from literature and historical surveys. We 
mention the fact here merely to show how natural and 

[2] 
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explicable is the intense interest which in the last few 
decades has been seen among sinologues who have 
treated of th^se things. Occasionally, indeed, this 
interest has driven some investigators to too hasty 
conclusions, since they have proclaimed results before 
the lines of connection were entirely uncovered. The 
whole subject has, for this reason, come into con¬ 
siderable disrepute; but the dissatisfaction will vanish, 
and, indeed, is already beginning to vanish before 
the honest and laborious research work which is now 
being carried on according to the best scientific 
methods, and which has already produced significant 
results. 

It is clear that specialists from the different countries 
of Asia must work together for this: sinologues who 
from China, Mahayana’s second motherland in the Far 
East, can make comparisons with Buddhism’s fresh 
spiritual advances in Japan; men who can explore the 
ancient monastic libraries of Korea, and push into 
the dim culture of Tibet and Mongolia; Indiologues 
who, from the ancient Pali and Sanskrit texts and the 
corrupt Mahayana systems of the boundary lands, can 
trace out the lines of thought and connections which 
point toward the West; Persiologues who can untangle 
the fin© spiritual threads which knit ancient Iran, 
Persia, and Mesopotamia to Asia Mhnor and the 
kingdom of Greece on the west and to India on the 
east. But perhaps the greatest need is for men with 
large vision and a sane judgment, who can bind the 
whole together in a^. harmonious and scientifically 
Justifiable manner. 


[ 3 ] 
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As we shall see later, it has been proved beyond Ml 
doubt that certain of the countries here named very 
early received quite direct influences from Western 
Christianity, and this is evident in the moulding of 
the Mahayana doctrines. This is very probably the 
case with Nestorianism in China. On this we ^hall 
later have occasion to make a few remarks. 

China must quite naturally play a leading role when 
the nature and activities of Mahayana Buddhism are 
to be investigated. From China Buddhism spread 
both to Korea and Japan. Here the great schools, or 
sects, were formed. Here, also, the new Tripitaka 
canon, which represents Mahayana, took shape. And 
finally here, in spite of all local shades of difference, 
one finds the purest form of Mahayana. 

It is quite otherwise in Tibet and Nepal, where the 
coarsest demon worship and animism throw an almost 
impenetrable veil over Mahayana Buddhism’s fine lines 
of thought. 

No wonder that interest is more and more centred 
in China and Japan, and that students begin to take 
up the study of Mahayana in these lands as a separate 
religious form which deserves its own independent 
treatment. It is indeed high time that it were so. It 
has been long enough the case that to study Buddhism 
meant chiefly to immerse oneself in the original Indian 
Buddhism (Hinayana; Chinese; Hsiao Ch'eng, /b ^). 
In contrast to Mahayana this was called the “ higher,” 
or the genuine, while Mahayana was often looked 
upon as a corrupt variation, a less worthy religious 
form, which one could dismiss with a few general 
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remarks. But times have ckanged. One has had to 
face the fact that the original Buddhism did not suc¬ 
ceed in maintaining itself as a universal rehgion even 
within the boundaries of India. On the other hand, 
Mahayana, enriched and fructified by the deepest and 
highest currents of spiritual thought from the West 
and the East, has in quite a remarkable manner 
understood how to gather to itself not merely the in¬ 
different masses in a more or less mechanical worship, 
but has also shown that it has been able to give to 
more deeply religious souls, the most highly cultured 
people of the East, some draughts from the universal 
springs of the hfe of God. It has become a living 
religion. 

We have named especially China and Japan. No¬ 
where else has Mahayana so stirred the hearts of men 
or produced more beautiful flowers of thought. It is 
in these countries, too, that the title the “Higher 
Buddhism ” has come to be used of Mahayana, a fact 
which may be somewhat bewildering to those who are 
accustomed to give that name to the original Indian 
Buddhism. But the name originated with the Chinese 
Buddhists themselves, who, in their ordination, first 
go through the “lower stage” (Hinayana) and after¬ 
wards are consecrated to the “higher stage” (Maha- 
yana).^ 

One hears occasionally that Buddhism in the Ear 
East is a decadent religion. This is not the case. On 
the contrary, a noticeable advance can be traced in 

iCf. Archbishop Soderbiom’s Compendium der Beligions-gescMchte,” 
p. 265. 
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recent years. THs advance has its deepest springs in 
the purest form of the higher Buddhism, that form 
which in so many ways reminds one of Christianity— 
the ‘‘Pure Land” School (Chingt‘u, W di). We can¬ 
not, therefore, avoid devoting special attention to this 
particular form of Mahayana. 

It is clear that a conscientious and serious considera¬ 
tion of these things will make necessary a new orienta¬ 
tion towards the work of Christian missions. Por 
some it may mean a complete revolution of thought 
with regard to missions and the attitude toward non- 
Christian peoples, especially those of higher culture. 
Nevertheless, the sooner this revolution comes the 
better for themselves and for God’s world. 

For others it wiU not mean a revolution, but only a 
clearer understanding of that which they have theo¬ 
retically known and professed for many years. It will 
merely emphasize those profound words from our New 
Testament concerning God who “left not Himself 
without witness,”^ “ but in every nation he that feareth 
Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
Him”;^ the God who “ made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on aU the face of the earth; . . . that 
they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after Him, and find Him.® These people will consider it 
an honour and a privilege to discover with St. Paul, 
the great foreign missionary, the “altar ... to 
the unknown God,”‘ and, from among the great con¬ 
fusion of writings and systems, to seek out pearls of 
deep spiritual inspiration, such as the famous saying, 

lActs 14 : 17 . ’Acts 10 : 35 , SActs 17 ; 26, 27 . «Aota 17 : 23 . 
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“For we are also His offspring,”^ quoted by St. Paul 
from one of the Greek poets.® 

If one once surrenders oneself to this point of view 
about God’s world and His marvellous leading of the 
races of men in order to gather them into the eternal 
kingdom of God through Christ, then it may happen 
that the new orientation of thought will be a source 
of the greatest blessing, that God Himself will become 
greater in one’s thoughts, and that man’s existence 
will be seen in a truer perspective. The whole will 
then work together as a positive missionary motive of 
the highest order. 

A very special spiritual enrichment wiU be our 
portion if we enter upon a closer investigation of our 
present subject with this wider viewpoint. In number¬ 
less ways it will be shown how the innermost lines of 
thought in Chinese Mahayana Buddhism all lead out 
to that great thought about one universal saviour who 
is dimly perceived, and who, it is hoped, wiU offer the 
great response to aU longings and ideals. If ever 
Justin Martyr’s famous saying about Christ as “ Logos 
Spermaticos” (the Word wliich, like the seed-germ, 
lies behind the religious systems of salvation) has had 
its application, it is surely here. But, if this is so, we 
are standing on holy ground. There wall therefore be 
no question, either, of winning over Buddhism in 
China in any outward manner, but rather of wanning 
Buddhists from within, so that they, in their own 
peculiar way, may move into Christ’s great temple, 

lActs 17:28. status or Gleanthes, 
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recent years. This advance has its deepest springs in 
the purest form of the higher Buddhism, that form 
which in so many ways reminds one of Christianity— 
the “Pure Land” School (Chingt‘u, We can¬ 
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clearer understanding of that which they have theo¬ 
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For we are also His offspring,quoted by St. Paul 
from one of tbe Greek poets.^ 

If one once surrenders oneself to this point of view 
about God’s world and His marvellous leading of the 
races of men in order to gather them into the eternal 
kingdom of God through Christ, then it may happen 
that the new orientation of thought will be a source 
of the greatest blessing, that God Himself will become 
greater in one’s thoughts, and that man’s existence 
will be seen in a truer perspective. The whole will 
then work together as a positive missionary motive of 
the highest order. 

A very special spiritual enrichment will be our 
portion if we enter upon a closer investigation of our 
present subject with this wider viewpoint. In number¬ 
less ways it will be shown how the innermost lines of 
thought in Chinese Mahayana Buddhism aU lead out 
to that great thought about one universal saviour who 
is dimly perceived, and who, it is hoped, will offer the 
great response to aU longings and ideals. If ever 
Justin Martyr’s famous saying about Christ as Logos 
Spermatieos” (the Word which, like the seed-germ, 
Hes behind the religious systems of salvation) has had 
its application, it is surely here. But, if this is so, we 
are standing on holy ground. There will therefore be 
no question, either, of winning over Buddhism in 
China in any outward manner, but rather of winning 
Buddhists from within, so that they, in their own 
peculiar way, may move into Christ’s great temple, 

lAots 17:28. 2^atiia or Cleanthes. 
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and take their place there as gleaming jewels in TTis 
crown. 

“ Think not that I came to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.”^ 

iMatt. 6:17. 


m 



CHAPTER I 


THE INTRODUCTION OP BUDDHISM INTO CHINA AND 
ITS HISTORY THERE 

Buddhism began its propaganda in China openly 
about the year a.d. 61 after the Emperor Ming had 
had his famous dream; but, long before that, the ground 
had been prepared through fantastic legends and com¬ 
munications from China’s neighbours on the west. 
There were many circumstances which worked to¬ 
gether to pave the way for the new religion. 

In the first place, the right religious conditions were 
present. Confucianism, with its clearly thought-out 
system of morals, had never succeeded in satisfying 
the deeper religious needs of the Chinese and, after 
that system became a state religion, it was felt more 
and more as a burdensome yoke. It gave no answer 
to the deepest questions of existence; it gave neither 
strength for the battle of life nor comfort in the hour 
of death. 

On the other hand, Taoism had, to a high degree, 
awakened the desire for religious speculation. Hearts 
were turned to something undefined, something that 
could fill life and eternity with light and hope. By 
Taoism itself it was darkly hinted that this “some¬ 
thing” was to come from the distant wonderlands of 
the West. Marvellous legends came from *‘Tfien-chu” 
the old name for India), and lands lying still 
farther west. 
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In the second place, China acquired a real know¬ 
ledge of India, of her strong and peculiar religious life, 
through the trade caravans that began to pass between 
the two countries. 

During the reign of the Emperor Wu of the Han 
dynasty (140-86 B.C.), the Chinese traveller, Chang 
Chien, was sent to China’s western and southern 
boundaries to deal with the tribes there. It seems 
that, on one of these journeys, he went as far as 
Parthia, where, at that time, Mthridates II was king. 
From that journey Chang Chien brought back with 
him to the Chinese court an account of Buddha’s 
golden statue. This man, who had sat in prison for 
ten years among the Turks of eastern Asia, seems to 
have been among the first Chinese who knew the name 
of Buddha. Others, also, who were connected with 
the trade caravans little by little got hold of the 
strange legend of a mystical holy one in the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. Later on, Buddhist literature began 
imperceptibly to sift in over the borders, and, about 
the year a.d. 60, there was, among various circles 
in China, a certain acquaintance with Buddhism.^ 


I Of more doubfcftil nature is the account given by the old Buddhist monk, 
Tao-shih (ig ft)# in his historical work “Fa-yiian Ohu Lin” (ft ^ in 
the year a.d. 668. He recounts that, as early as 217 b.o., a monk from 
India, with the Chinese name of Li fang (ffj 1^)^ came over to Sianfu with 
seventeen other “brothers.” There they were imprisoned by the authorities, 
but later set free in a miraculous manner. 

The same author believes that a great many writings had already been 
translated before the Ch in dynasty in China, but that these writings were 
burned. This last statement particularly makes the whole matter highly 
improbable, for, at that time, the Buddhist writings were scarcely completed 
and collected in India itself. 

That which makes the question of China's first connection with Buddhism 
very difficult to decide is the fact that the greatest Chinese historian, Ssu-ma 
Chien, mentions nothing about these things, in spite of the fact that he lived 
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INTRODUCHON INTO CHINA 

When, therefore, in the year a.d. 61, the Emperor 
Ming had his dream or vision, one of his ministers, 
Fu-yih, cotdd immediately refer the emperor to the 
Indian deity, Buddha. 

The dream was as follows: A huge golden figure 
came flying down from heaven. It halted in its course 
just over the emperor’s palace. Here it swayed 
gently back and forth. The head was surrounded with 
a radiant light (hua-kuang, 0 it), and the light of the 
moon and the sun feU upon its body. The emperor 
was greatly terrified, but, on Eu-yih’s assurance that 
the whole thing was only a reflection of the radiant 
Buddha in India, he was quieted. 

Prompted by his strange experience, the Emperor 
Ming sent a deputation to seek further information 
about this deity. The deputation consisted of eighteen 
men, who left the capital, Loyang (the present Ho“ 
nanfu), in the year a.d. 63, tracing their route across 
Central Asia. They finally reached Khotan, and from 
there travelled down to that part of north-east India 
which had shortly before been conquered by the ‘‘white 
Huns,” Vagjis (Ytieh-chih, ^ S)- Without great 
difficulty, they proceeded farther, and, within a short 
time, we find them in Magadha, south of the Ganges. 

This place was a treasury of Buddhist relics and 
literature. The deputation succeeded in getting pos¬ 
session of a part of this treasure. Taking with them 
two Buddhist scholars (priests), they proceeded on the 
homeward journey. About the year a.d. 67, they 

from 145 to 86 B.c. also that there is no hint found in the history of the 
Western Han dynasty written by the other great historian. Pan Ku, 
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reached China’s capital city, Loyang. The relics and 
sacred writings had been loaded on white horses, and, 
for this reason, the first temple that was built in 
Loyang received the name of Pai-ma Ssu (Q ^■%), 
the “ White Horse Temple,” a temple name adopted 
later aU over China. 

The two priests who had been brought from India 
were Kasyapa Matanga(Chinese: She-mo-teng, ^ 
and Gobharana (Chinese; Chu-fa-lan, The 

former died quite soon after his arrival. The latter 
attained the age of sixty years in China, and did a veiy 
important work there. 

Among the first books which these priests translated 
may be mentioned a freely remodelled and abbreviated 
text of Asvaghosha’s work on the life of Buddha 
(“Buddha Charita Kavya”). There is an account, 
on the whole correct, given in five chapters, of Buddha’s 
life as we know it from the Indian sources. Thus began 
the invading stream of Buddhist monks from India to 
China, which continued for over seven hundred years, 
and which became of such great significance to the 
“Middle Kingdom.” 

It is interesting to see how, during the first two 
hundred years, the immigrant monks held positions of 
leadership, and to note how the responsibility and 
administration little by little went entirely over into 
Chinese hands. Only when that took place did the 
great increase come. Then Buddhism became nation^ 
ally established in China. 

But China will never forget these first immigrant 
Buddhist missionaries, who so faithfully and ably went 
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forward with the difficult work of translation and 
organization, and who threw themselves into the work 
of propaganda so completely and whole-heartedly. 
When one now goes through the enormous mass of 
Buddhist writings translated and prepared by these 
pilgrims from India, and written in the highest and 
finest style by the old Chinese literati, one caimot but 
be filled with deep wonder and respect. 

There is, however, another side which is, if possible, 
stiU more striking. Attention must be called to the 
spiritual influence which these representatives of the 
most intense religious life of the iuyan race have ex¬ 
ercised upon the rather cold and calculating character 
of the Mongol people. 

The Indian monks—who moved about in the first 
temples in China, sat in cells and carefully copied out 
sutras, went to their simple vegetarian meals and to 
the regular services—were deeply religious men, for 
whom the absorption into the absolute was life’s main 
task. It came as a revelation; it was the “doctrine” 
or the “law,” as it is called in the Buddhist phrase¬ 
ology, transposed into living human form. Little by 
little the cold hearts of the Mongols thawed, and, 
through this personal influence, that best type among 
the Chinese monks, that type of holy dignity combined 
with nobility of character which, since then, has 
stood before the Chinese Buddhists as the great ideal, 
and which, in individual cases, has been attained 
and put into eSect in life by a very few, was created. 

We shall come back to these Indian translators when 
we take up the subject of Buddhist literature in China, 
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The first three hundred years after the introduction 
of Buddhism into China are marked by rest and deep 
religious seeking. One therefore need not be surprised 
over the fact that the new religion, protected by the 
royal house, well prepared for by Taoism, and itself 
provided with all that splendid machinery of worship 
which only India’s glowing spirituality could create, 
advanced along the whole line, steadily and surely, 
though not yet at double-quick pace. 

Buddhism had especial success among the states 
which sprang up rapidly in the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies. Thus the people of Chihli and Shansi, under 
the later Chou dynasty in a.d. 333, received permis¬ 
sion to take the vows and become monks. It was not 
long, then, before the country was swarming with 
monks and nuns. In the capital, Loyang, no less than 
forty-two monasteries, with their adjoining temples 
and pagodas, were built. In 381 a.d. nine-tenths of 
the people of north-west China were adherents of 
Buddhism. Both the “'Eastern Chin dynasty” and 
the “ Later Chin ” (Hou Chin) supported the new faith 
most strongly. Indeed, the Emperor Hsiao Wu Ti 
(373-397) himself became a Buddhist. 

After the fall of the Chin dynasty in 420, a 
period of aflSiction and persecution for Buddhism 
began. Both the Mongol dynasty of Wei in the 
north, and the Chinese Sung dynasty in the south 
were at one in their policy of persecution; for 
any religion favoured by the enemy is always suspect, 
and must be combated. This rule has consistently 
been carried out in China. 
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In A.D. 426 an edict was issued by tbe powers in the 
north to the effect that aU Buddhist images and 
writings should be destroyed and the priests killed. 
Many Buddhist monks lost their lives,- and much 
valuable literature was consumed by the flames. But 
with this it seemed as if the fury of the storm of 
opposition had spent itself. When it became evident 
that Buddhism had great power among the common 
people, the successor to the throne was diplomatic 
enough to revoke the edict in a.d. 451; and, in order 
to make amends, if possible, he later made a figure of 
Buddha in copper, fifty feet in height, and had it over¬ 
laid thickly with gold. It was also arranged that 
every city might build a moirastery, and that fifty of 
the city’s inhabitants should be allowed to “take the 
vows.” 

One of the later rulers, Hsiao Wu Ti, abdicated, in 
order to be free to study Buddhism. This was in 
A.D. 471. No wonder that, about the year a.d. 530, 
there were thirteen thousand temples in northern 
China alone. 

Under the later emperors of the Sung dynasty in 
central and southern China, there was a more friendly 
attitude towards Buddhism. The literati, indeed, 
tried to keep up the opposition, but the people, 
who had already acquired a taste for the religious 
values which Buddhism brought with it, decided in 
favour of the new refigion. 

Among the best known of the emperors who, during 
this period, paid homage to Buddhism must be named 
Ming Ti (a.d. 465-473). He erected an enormously 
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expensive monastery in Hunan; this act gave rise to a 
sharp conflict with his ministers. 

Still better known is Liang Wu Ti (502-650), who 
devoted himseK with quite unprecedented zeal to the 
study of Buddhism. The most remarkable thing about 
him was that, besides this, he also sought in his 
government and in his private life to practise the best 
of Mahayana Buddhism’s teachings. He is therefore 
called China’s Asoka.” It was during his reign that 
the famous Bodhidharma (P'u-tfl-ta-mo, # M 0), 
the twenty-eighth patriarch from Buddha in India and 
the first on Chinese soil, came to China (a.d. 527). He 
settled down in Nanking for a time; but, as Liang Wu 
Ti had not sufficient appreciation of the value of 
meditation, he left him and betook himself to Loyang, 
the capital of the northern dynasty. We shall speak 
later of his importance in the development of Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Among Liang Wu Ti’s building achievements may be 
mentioned the monastery of Ch‘ang Tsflen, in the 
neighbourhood of Nanldng, where a shrine containing 
rehcs of Asoka was erected. 

Among the later dynasties may be named the Ch‘en 
dynasty, whose first emperor retired to a monastery 
after four years of rule in order to carry on a study of 
Buddhism. Under the Sui dynasty, a great deal of 
literary work was done among the Buddhists. During 
the years between a.d. 594 and 616, no less than three 
collections of Tripitaka were produced. 

Rinally, we have the period of the Tang d 3 niasty. 
The first emperors were unfavourably disposed to 
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Buddhism to such an extent that severe persecution 
broke out during the reign of Kao Tsu. This persecu- 
tion is connected with the name of Bu-yih, a minister, 
who sent in a complaint against the Buddhist society 
on the following grounds: the Buddhist monks and 
nuns, by their celibacy, consume the strength of 
society. They are unproductive individuals, who 
reduce the national wealth. This truly Confucian 
complaint found favour with the emperor, and strict 
rules were formulated to restrain access to the monas¬ 
teries. It is said that under Hsiian Tsung, one of the 
later emperors, twelve thousand monks were forced 
back into civil life. 

Later, a long period of prosperity had its beginning 
under this same emperor, who came to another way of 
thinking during his later years. Thus Tripitaka was 
once more issued under his auspices in the year A.D. 
730, Now for a century and a half Buddhism had 
peace, broken only by a short period of persecution 
under Wu Tsung (844-847). The latter half of the 
eighth century was especially significant. The bulk 
of the common people devoted themselves with en¬ 
thusiasm to the worsliip; the imperial house was filled 
with reverence for the tremendous system of thought 
and machinery of worship that stretched so wide and 
gave such hope for both the living and the dead. 

The Emperor Su Tsung had a Buddhist temple in his 
palace, and permitted his eunuchs and his guard to 
dress in Buddhist costume; and his successor, Tai 
Tsung (763-780) was himself quite an able interpreter 
of the holy sutras. When his mother died, he selected 
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a thousand monks and nuns to say masses, not only at 
the time of the funeral hut also every year, on the 
fifteenth of the seventh month. It is probable that 
the “Spirit Festival” (Kuei Chieh, ^ fg) has a certain 
connection with this, though other things also may 
have had a bearing on it. 

It was during this period, also, that one of Buddha’s 
bones, which had been purchased in India, was brought 
into the capital with enormous pomp and splendour. 
This was under the Emperor Hsien Tsung (a.d. 819). 
It w'-as on this occasion that the minister Han-yu sent 
in his famous protest, and, as a consequence, was 
degraded. He narrowly escaped with his life. 

Persecution broke out again, however, and it was 
even worse than before. Just at this time there was 
great rivalry between the Buddhists and the Taoists. 
Several times it had come to the point of public dis¬ 
putations or wonder-working tests. As is usual in 
such cases, both parties claimed the victory. 

The Taoists then had recourse to intrigue. They 
succeeded in convincing the Emperor Wu Tsung, a 
Taoist sympathizer, that Buddhism was dangerous to 
the imperial power, for it outshone even the “dragon 
throne” in its brilliance. As a consequence of this, he 
issued an edict in a.d. 846, by which “four thousand 
six hundred monasteries were razed to the ground, 
forty thousand temples destroyed, and two hundred 
and sixty thousand monks and nuns forced back into 
common society.” 

It is possible that this report is exaggerated; but it 
is certain that Buddhism never fully recovered from 
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this blow. History adds that, two years later, the 
emperor was taken ill because of aU the Taoist 
“medicine of hfe” which he had drunk. He was so 
far through that he became dumb. In consequence, 
the edict was revoked, with the provision that only a 
limited number of monks might, by special permission, 
“take the vows.” 

In the succeeding centuries Buddhism was a tolerated 
religion; but, even under these conditions, it made its 
influence strongly felt. This is seen not least in the 
art of the time. The Buddhists were very clever in 
the art of printing. One can stiU go into monasteries 
in China where tremendous quantities of wood-blocks 
engraved with block-type are piled up. Under the 
Emperor Jen Tsung, fifty young monks were selected 
for special study of Sanskrit (1035). 

The last great game of intrigue, set going by the 
Taoists under their protector, Hui Tsung, failed com¬ 
pletely in its work. 

Under Kublai Khan, Buddhism took a decided for¬ 
ward step; to such an extent was this true that 
statistics give the number of temples at that time as 
forty-two thousand, and the number of monks as two 
hundred and fifteen thousand. 

In the years Just following, we see that Buddhism 
was very strongly influenced by Lamaism from Tibet 
and Mongolia. This circumstance must account for 
the strong attempt which was repeatedly made to 
establish a secular order—a lower order of Buddhist 
clergy who could live in matrimony. This was, in 
fact, done, and one can find traces of it far down 
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through the years. Lamaism, both in its sculpture 
and its practice, has, indeed, often played upon this 
string. Not only in Tibet and Mongolia can one, at 
the present time, find pictures and statues which, 
for verj^ good reasons, are covered with a curtain, but 
even in certain sections of China; and in the Lama 
temple in Peking, the same thing may be seen. 

In order not to misjudge this, one must always 
remember that the motive is not to represent licen¬ 
tious art, but to make a quiet appeal to Buddhism’s 
friends to remember that the reproduction of life is and 
will be one of the chief tasks for human society. Such 
an appeal might be needed in Tibet, where so large a 
percentage of the population go into the monasteries; 
but in China, with its abounding vitality, it is quite 
uimecessary. 

The changing conditions for Buddliism continued 
also under the Ming dynasty; but, on the whole, the 
times were more favourable. One of the sovereigns, 
Wu Tsung by name (1308-1312), a great linguist, who 
was well acquainted with Sanslmt, did a great deal for 
the Buddhist church, so that, in his day, the number 
of monks increased enormously. Under his successor 
the literati sent in a long complaint asldng that the 
society be suppressed. This, however, only resulted 
in the closing of the Buddhist chapel in the “Forbidden 
City.” On the other hand, the monasteries on the 
island of P‘ut‘o PS) were established, and free copies 
of Tripitaka were distributed aU over the empire. 

During the later years of the Ming dynasty, Roman 
Catholic missionaries began their work in earnest in 
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China, and a stirring of fresh iaterest began about the 
year 1600, when these missionaries made their influence 
felt. 

To begin with, it was noticed how strildngly the 
outward ritual of these two religions resembled each 
other. Later, when the “Pure Land” party began to 
expound more of their doctrinal system, it was seen 
that there were also points of remarkable similarity in 
the content of their teaching. This, instead of giving 
a point of contact, led to rivalry and disagreement, 
and, unfortunately, neither side was possessed of men 
so spiritually great that they could, with tact and 
wisdom, guide to a useful settlement. Thus again a 
great opportunity for the natural introduction of 
Christianity, to China was missed. 

A few Jesuit missionaries did, indeed, later try to 
make use of some of the points of contact with 
Buddhism; but this was often done so crudely that 
their more critical colleagues felt they must pro¬ 
test and dissociate themselves from such methods. 
This caused a strong reaction—a reaction from which 
the missionary propaganda of the Catholic Church 
in C hina, is still suffering. The force of this reaction 
was partly due to another cause, namely, the unfortu¬ 
nate quarrel which, a little later, developed between 
the powerful emperor of the Manchu dynasty, K‘ang 
Hsi, and the pope over the designation for Cod 
in Chmese. The Jesuits, with great appreciation 
of the importance of the matter, had adopted 
the mighty expression “Shang-ti” (A: for God, 

a term in which the loftiest thoughts of the Chinese 
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about a supreme god of heaven who grants power 
to aU earthly authorities find their fullest and most 
majestic expression. The Dominican and the Francis¬ 
can moiiks, who came later, thought that this was 
inadmissible, and therefore referred the matter to 
the pope for decision. The Emperor K‘ang Hsi, the 
great hnguist, naturally considered that the right of 
decision should belong to him, and, as he did not get 
his way, he took revenge by gagging and persecuting 
the very fiourishing Catholic roission—one of the 
saddest pages in missionary history. 

This unfortunate occurrence, as can be understood, 
has, to a great degree, had an efiect on the subject 
which we are here treating. For it was after that time 
that the paralyzing papal bull of 1742 was issued by 
Pope Benedict XIV, the bull which, under threat of 
the severest punishment, forbade the CathoMc mission¬ 
aries “to make any use whatever of the Chinese 
ritual.” This decision, framed to prevent the wrong 
use of such ritual, prevents also the legitimate use of 
points of contact in worship and preaching. While the 
similarities between the two systems cannot be denied, 
all is explained by saying that this is another of 
“Satan’s wiles for the seducing of souls.” 

In other respects, K‘ang Hsi, Hke most of the emper¬ 
ors of the Manchu dynasty, was not merely passive but 
quite frankly inimical to the Buddhists. Therefore 
a series of severe edicts against them were drawn 
up under this dynasty, edicts which have greatly 
hampered the society and hindered its progress. The 
decree that each monk may have only one novice 
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(pupil), that only a selected number of the larger 
monasteries in each province has the right of ordina¬ 
tion, that officials have the right to inspect the 
monasteries, etc.—aU this contributed largely to 
weaken the movement. 

It was still worse when the Revolution broke out 
and China in 1911 was declared a Republic. In their 
zeal and eagerness, the Republican leaders, with 
Huang Hsin and Sim Yat-sen at their head, began to 
seize temples and monasteries, and to confiscate their 
property for school purposes, etc. Even the old and 
venerable Heavenly River Monastery on the Golden 
Island near Chinkiang, where all the abbots of the 
larger monasteries go through their severe course of 
meditation and asceticism—even this holy place was 
to be transformed into a school. It was not long, 
however, before public opinion put a stop to this 
vandalism. The oldest among the monks are also 
practised diplomatists who know how to make the 
best of affairs in difficult times. A number gave their 
lives in order to retain the old sanctuaries. Thus it 
happened that, while a number of local temples be¬ 
longing to the other religious societies in China have 
gone for public use, the Buddhist society saved nearly 
all its possessions. 

As religious freedom has, to some extent, been really 
established during these last years, it has quite 
naturally come about that this period has brought 
more favourable conditions for the Buddhist church. 
As we shall see later, this renaissance also has other 
causes of a more innate nature. 
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Here we shall merely mention the fact that through¬ 
out China, especially in the southern coast provinces, 
there is developing a feverish activity in the restora¬ 
tion of the old sanctuaries and the preparation of the 
material facilities for the reception of the great crowds 
which, during the tmrest and disintegration of recent 
years, are pressing into the monasteries as aspirants 
for the dignity of monks, or coming as ordinary 
pilgrims. 

In the years before the Revolution, this renaissance 
was also, in a way, stimulated by Japanese Buddhists. 
Without doubt there lay much real religious zeal 
behind this; but, as so often in the history of modern 
Japan, this was utilized by the leading politicians and 
militarists to promote the ends of national politics. 
On this account, it aU came to nothing. When, during 
the war (1915), Japan openly brought forward the two 
notorious points regarding the work of Buddhist mis¬ 
sionaries,* it served only to mark outwardly the 
breach. Nevertheless, no one must believe that this 
vigorous Buddhism from Japan, such as is represented 
especially in the Shinran School (Amida School) is 
hereby permanently cut off from all influence on 
Chinese Buddhism. When the political excitement 

iThe demandjg were to this effect: 

1. Japanese hospitals, churches, and schools in the interior of China 
should have the right to purchase land on the same basis as Christian 
missionary institutions, 

2. Japanese citizens should be granted the right to carry on Buddhist 
missionary work on the same basis as Christian missionaries from 
the West. 

Beth demands were refused. 
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has abated, we shall see that the “mother and 
daughter church” in the Buddhist world of the orient 
will find each other again, and undreamed-of results 
will ensue. 
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THE INKER DEVELOPMENT OP CHINESE BUDDHISM 
DURING THE EARLY CENTURIES 

Having given, in the preceding chapter a short 
account of the outward circumstances of Buddhism in 
China, we shall now turn to a still more interesting 
part of our subject, that which aims at disclosing the 
lines of inner development of this great system of 
salvation. 

There are two things which will very quickly draw 
our attention: on the one hand, the faithfulness with 
which China has preserved and carried further the 
lines nf thought which had the peculiar stamp of 
Indian Mahayana Buddhism; and, on the other hand, 
the artistic and harmonious manner in which the 
Buddliists of China have been able to introduce some¬ 
thing of the specifically Chinese spiritual element into 
the system. 

It lies beyond the scope of our subject to sketch in 
detail the radical transformation which took place in 
Hinayana, the original Indian Buddhism, when it came 
to China. Aheady, as early as the time of Nir.g 
Asoka, the narrow atheistic system had begun to break 
up, although the appellations ‘‘Mahayana” and 
“Hinayana” were first taken into common usage 
somewhat later. 

We learn that, at this time (245 B.O.), a special 
conference (council) was held in PataKputra, on the 
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Ganges, in those days the capital of India, where 
only the stricter wing of the monastical orders was 
assembled. This council, therefore, is not recognized 
by the Chinese Buddhists. The latter accept only 
the great general councils: namely, the first, held in 
Bajagriha, 477 b.o., the year in which Buddha died; 
the second, in Vaisali,377 B.c.;and the third, in Jullun- 
dur, under King Kanishka, about the year A.D. 100. 

The same Idng, Asoka, identical with Piyadasi, 
whose name is engraved on the now famous Bairath 
stone, has, in a very striking manner, let his de¬ 
scendants know the causes which brought about his 
conversion to Buddhism. Chief of aU was the feeling 
of guilt. (He had carried on bloody wars.) When he 
himself, through Buddhism, had attained deliverance, 
he exhorted all to consecrate themselves to “the three 
great values,” Buddha, dharma, and sangha (Buddha, 
the doctrine, and the society). In this connection he 
also mentions some of the writings that should be read. 

This inscription on the Bairath stone is of the 
greatest importance. In the first place, it gives a 
fixed chronological point. Moreover, it gives us 
information about certain writings which already, at 
that period, were looked upon as classics. The first 
Buddhist canon was in process of being compiled. 
But what interests us most in this connection is the 
fact that King Asoka acted openly as the mediating 
and reconciling element among the many schools which 
aheady, at that time, were so divergent in character. 
His words are stamped with the wider vision and the 
great devotion of Mahayana. 
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This school, little by little, gained the ascendancy in 
northern India, and held sway also over the Greco- 
Scythian people in the north-western part of the 
country. Thence, through Kashmir and Nepal, it 
travelled steadily northward and eastward as the 
‘‘Buddhism of the Great Vehicle” (Mahayana), often 
gathering to itself the most heterogeneous religious 
conceptions. In Tibet we meet it weighed down with 
dark deviltry and fanaticism, until it becomes virtu¬ 
ally unrecognizable. 

Mahayana, however, had taken with it a large part, 
at least, of the principal classic writings of Buddhism, 
and these, in the main, were in Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
became, speaking generally, the religious language of 
North India, while Pali was that of South India, 
Ceylon, and Burma. When, therefore, we investigate 
the inner development of Mahayana, it wiU be largely 
the old Sanskrit texts from Kashmir and Nepal which 
will be the basis. In addition to this, however, we 
must remember the fact that Mahayana’s development 
continued — indeed, first reached its bloom — on 
Chinese soil. Therefore, the first Chinese writings 
which reflect this development must be treated as 
first-hand sources of the typical Mahayana 'Buddhism. 
Moreover, a number of the most genuine Mahayana 
writings from India were not included in the defective 
Sanskrit collection which the churches in Kashmir and 
Nepal adhere to. These writings are saved from 
oblivion and annihilation by the fact that they were 
later included in the Chinese translation. When, 
again, one calls to mind the fact that it was just during 
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the reconstruction period, when Mahayana was being 
crystallized into its final form, that Buddhism came to 
China, one can understand what an important role it 
was which China played in this process. A number 
of Mahayanistic classical sutras were also written on 
Chinese soil. 

There are two figures, especially, which emerge in 
the reconstruction period in India, two figmes which 
in China also are weU known and deeply respected. 
The one is the keen-witted and broad-minded Asva- 
ghosha, who probably lived in the beginning of the 
second century after Christ: the other, the unswerving 
and spmt-fiUed Nagarjuna, who later, together with his 
disciple, Vasubandhu, gave Mahayana its distinctive 
form. 

Asvaghosha (Chinese: Ma-ming, H ?,|), in his whole 
development, stood in a peculiar position within the 
Buddhist society. He was originally a Brahmin. His 
religious studies and profound thinking brought him 
over, however, into the Buddhist flock, where, by 
virtue of his spiritual force, he very soon became a 
leader and pioneer. His conduct, on the one hand, is 
marked by deep reverence for Buddha. It is stated 
expressly that it was he who wrote the famous fife of 
Buddha, “Buddha Charita Kavya.” On the other 
hand, he seems to have had an eye for the flaws and 
weaknesses in the old system. As one follows his 
thinking, one gets a lively feeling that he not only 
brought with him some of the best ideas from the 
Brahmin doctrines, but that he also may have come 
into contact with the Western systems of salvation. 
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One cannot point out in detail how this has taken 
place; but, with the connection which was established 
at that time between Persia and India, one can easily 
imagine that Persian and other occidental trends of 
thought might have penetrated into India at that 
period'. 

It is also stated that this remarkable man wrote a 
book on “The Awakening of Faith” (Chinese: “ Chd 
Hsin Lun,” ® Ife) (Sanskrit: Mahayana Sraddat- 
pada), which contributed more than anything else 
towards giving Mahayana Buddhism its form, in one 
sense so concentrated, in another sense so all-inclusive. 
The book was first translated into Chinese in a.d. 550 
by an immigrant Buddhist monk, an Indian named 
Paramartha (Chinese: Chen-ti, M !§)• As we shall see 
later, it came to play a large role in China; and, at the 

lOonsiderablo light is cast upon this question by the most recent 
investigations of the great Indiologue, Dr. Farquhar, Hia bookp ‘<The 
Keligious Literature of India," is especially significant. 

Here it is asserted that the spiritual life, which, just at that time, had 
developed in Turkestan and the north-western part of India,, came to have a 
stimulating effect on the West as well as on the East. In other words, we 
stand here before one of the main sources of the spiritual life of the West as 
well as of the East. 

On the possibility of Western influences in the formative period of 
Mahayana, Professor K. B. Westman points out that such r- r -.not 

be denied, since in Kanishka’s kingdom (i. e., Punjab «».'■ i v ■ ■■ ■!.,• at 
that time Hellenistic and Persian civilization was not unknown. The 
religious art, there introduced into Mahayana, was essentially Hellenistio 
(Gandhara art). There may have been other influences as well from the 
Hellonistie mystical religions of the Hear East. Such a hypothesis might 
explain the similarity in many of the customs and paraphernalia of worship 
between Mahayana and Greek and Roman Catholicism, since it is well Imown 
that the ancient church borrowed many of these things from these Hellenistio 
religions. 

That the Indian Bhakti movement, which advocates an inward con¬ 
secration to the deity, through prayer and meditation, has also been opera* 
tive in connection with the later development of Mahayana on Indian 
ground, is now generally acknowledged, and that China, through its many 
pilgrims who went to India, took its share from this rich spring, is also 
certain. 
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present time, there is probably no other book except 
“The Lotus Scripture” which is studied so eagerly by 
Mahayana’s more enlightened adherents. 

The Chinese aocomat of the work done by Asvagho- 
sha is somewhat bewildering. In fact, quite a number 
of persons by the same name are mentioned during 
the first centuries of the Buddhist propaganda in China. 
Chinese scholars, such as Mr. Liang CM-ohao, think 
that the work “Chfi Hsin Lun” was written by 
another of the Chinese patriarchs. 

Nagarjuna (Chinese: Lung-shu, fi carried As- 
vaghosha’s thoughts further. Not only so, but he also 
bound these abstract ideas and instructions for worship 
to certain definite conceptions of Buddha, particularly 
to the idea of the great All-Eather, Amitabha (Chinese; 
0-mi't'‘o Eu, ® PS ft), who later came to play such 
a dominating part in Mahayana’s world of ideas. 
Since Amitabha’s name is absolutely unknown in the 
history and literature of Buddhism in southern India, 
we must conclude that he was not of any importance 
in the consciousness of the monks in the early days of 
Buddhism. 

Probably as early as under Vasubandhu (Chinese: 
Shih-ch‘in, -ffi: iS), a disciple of Nagarjuna, another 
figure pushed its way to the fore, standing beside 
Amitabha, in the consciousness of the people. This 
was the famous and beloved Avaloldtesvara (Chinese; 
Kuan-yin, ®g ^),who later, together with the “Mightiest 
One” (Chinese: Ta-shih-chih, ic ^ and Amitabha, 
came to form the trinity group in the “Pure Land” 
School. 
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When the first two Buddhist missionaries, Matanga 
and Gobharana, came to China, they do not seem to 
have emphasized any particular school. Their main 
object was to introduce Buddhism. The fermentation 
and schism in India could not, in the end, be kept out 
of the missionary work, however, and we therefore 
soon see China dragged into the discussion — indeed, 
before very long, it became the principal arena where 
the battle took place. If it cannot be said, therefore, 
that it was a pure Mahayana form of Buddhism which 
was introduced into China, at least it must be definitely 
asserted that it was a distinct Mahayana which was 
developed in the course of the first centuries. 

We have preserved for us the names of some of the 
men who did the most towards giving Chinese 
Buddhism its peculiar stamp. As one might expect, it 
was not until after a couple of centuries that such 
leaders arose in China. In the beginning, the mission¬ 
aries from India naturally took the lead. In the years 
A.D. 333-416, however, there arose a native Chinese 
who had a strong influence on future development. 
This was Hui-yuan (S iS), born in Shansi in northern 
China, a remarkable Taoist, who afterwards founded 
the most pronounced of all Mahayana schools, the 
“Pure Land” School. The special dogmas of this 
school were found in China long before this time; 
but Hui-yiien put the doctrine of salvation by 
faith into strong relief by introducing some Taoist 
ideas and appellations. We shall speak of his 
disciples, T‘an-luan, Tao-ch‘o, and Hsan-tao, in a 
later chapter. 
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It is remarkable to see how China, the new hopeful 
mission field for Buddhism, attracted to itself mission¬ 
aries from various quarters, from the second century 
on. There were, for example, the Indian Lokaraksha, 
and that remarkable figure Anshikao, who seems to 
have come all the way from Parthia. There is much 
to indicate that he is identical with Prince Arsaoes from 
that land. We hear, among other things, that he took 
part in the translation of the sutra about Amitabha 
into Chinese in the year a.d. 148. This opens the way 
for many interesting speculations. This man was 
evidently familiar with the lines of thought which, 
during that period, were attracting the religious minds 
of the West — Zoroaster’s strong prophetic teaching, 
the worship of Mithras, etc.—but he himself had found 
satisfaction in Mahayana; and the first thing he did 
when he came over as a missionary into the story-land 
of China was to translate into Chinese the huge 
“Amitabha Sutra,” now usually known by the name of 
“ Wu-liang-shou Ching” (ISI i # @), “The Book of 
the Eternal in Time.” With these two men, Mahayana 
first really began its great expansion in China. 

The well-known Indian monk, Kumarajiva (Chinese: 
Chiu-mo-lo-shih, i!>| # M #)? also exercised a great 
influence. In a.d. 401 he was brought down as a 
prisoner from Tibet. Having arrived in China, he 
threw himself, heart and soul, into the work of transla¬ 
tion, and it is almost unbelievable how much work he 
accomplished. His translation is still used m the 
monasteries all over China as the clearest and best in 
existence. 
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As we here begin our study of the inner development 
of Mahayana on Chinese soil, it is natural to look first 
at the word which has been used to express the name 
or conception of Buddha. It is very significant that 
neither a simple translation of the “ Enlightened One” 
was found satisfactory, nor was recourse taken to the 
mere transliteration of the sound. The word ‘ ‘ Buddha ’ ’ 
had, at that time, under the spiritualizing influence of 
Mahayana Buddhism, become more than a mere name 
for the historic Gotama Buddha. It was used also as 
an appellation for the many “enlightened ones.” The 
Chinese word for “Buddha” is “Eu-t‘o” (# !?£), which, 
in sound as well as in meaning, corresponds fairly well 
to the Sanskrit word. 

Ordinarily only the first part of the word is used, 
the word “fu” composed of the two characters for 
“man” (A) and “not” (B). The deep meaning is 
evidently to have gone beyond the sphere of human 
life with its limitations, and entered into the absolute. 

The Buddhists themselves in China usually explain 
the “fu” (fl!;) as “chio” {^), to perceive, pointing 
to the deeper understanding of oneself and the 
universe. 

It is, therefore, a metaphysical conception, which it 
is certainly quite impossible to express in a completely 
satisfactory maimer in translation. It will not do 
simply to use the word “god,” for the ‘'gods” 
(shen, #) in Mahayana Buddhism is the expression used 
for the highest category in the circle of transmigra¬ 
tion, and, therefore, stands lower than “fu.” Eor 
he who has become “fu” has passed beyond all 
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mutations and changes, and no longer runs the risk of 
dropping back into any transnaigratory existence. It 
would, therefore, be better, at least in certain con¬ 
nections, to express it by the monotheistic word 
“God,” written with a capital letter—as, for example, 
in the often used and inexpressibly deep phrase 
“ ch‘eng fu” ()§; ®): “to be absorbed into the Godhead.” 
On the other hand, however, this word does not 
contain that idea of majestic personality and absolute¬ 
ness wMch is contained in our Christian conception of 
God. The worst mistake, however, is to express the 
word “Eu” everjnvhere by the name “Buddha,” and 
think of the historical Buddlia. As a matter of fact, 
the historical Buddhawithdraws very decidedly into the 
background in real Mahayana, and, when he is men¬ 
tioned, it is often as a new metaphysical figure, clad in 
the garb of spiritual glory. There is, therefore, no 
other way than to let the keen sinologues decide, in 
each case, which translation is nearest the meaning. In 
the quotations that we give in the followhig chapters, 
we shall try conscientiously to follow this rule. It 
will be of value, perhaps, to mention in this con¬ 
nection the fact that, when the first translator’s 
began the translation of the Bible into Mongolian, 
they adopted the name “Eu” as the appellation 
for God. 

We said that the historic Buddha, from the very first 
days in China, was, for the most part, spoken of as the 
glorified, heavenly Buddha. As such, also, he is 
introduced in the oldest of the holy writings. He is 
enthroned m endless light and radiance, together with 
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myriads of other Buddhas and Buddha candidates 
(bodhisattvas) and the great and holy masters in the 
“heaven of the blessed,” and is pictured always as the 
one who shall explain the “law” (the teaching, or way 
of salvation) to his mother or one of the troubled and 
questioning disciples. In this role, also, he is spoken of 
as belonging to the highest Buddha group—Tathagata. 
This old appellation from the Sanskrit “Tathagata” 
is designated quite correctly in Chinese by “ He who 
is” or “who appears in this manner” (Ju-lai, ja It 
is evident, however, that Mahayana on Chinese soil 
has deepened its original conceptions, for “Ju-lai” 
means also the “norm which has appeared.” That 
the Chinese understood it in this way is proved by the 
fact that they set down a parallel translation ‘ ‘ Chen-ju ’ ’ 
or the “true norm” (M' ^n). Nothing in the Sanskrit 
answering to this has been discovered. “Chen-ju,” 
therefore, became the designation used for the 
mysterious latent divine power which Hes behind of all 
existence, and “Ju-lai” was the expression used to 
signify that tliis divine power “had appeared,” was 
personified, ©r, if one wishes, incarnated, in the highest 
Buddha group. That brilliant but often too audacious 
sinologue. Dr. Timothy Richard, here draws attention 
to the astordshing similarity in the thought of Isaiah^ 
concerning “Immanuel,” “God with us.” 

One thing is certain. This idea of a latent divine 
power, which lies behind existence, very soon received 
still clearer expression. This was in connection with 
the conception of the trinity which entered into 

lisa. 7:14; 8:10. 
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Maliayana in such a remarkable manner during the 
early days, and which, down to the present time, plays 
such a tremendous part in the consciousness of Chinese 
Buddhists. 

One first finds a theoretical allusion to the trinity in. 
the great book “Hua-yen Ching” M). It says 

that, as “Chen-ju,” the true norm, develops, this 
latent power spreads itself in three directions. The 
first is “t‘i” (®), or the body substance, which 
is the foundation for aU things. The body here is, 
of course, conceived of spiritually. The next is 
phenomenal appearances, or “hsiang” (^B). And the 
third is activity, or “yung” (.Bi). Occasionally, these 
three attributes are designated by the better known 
names of “fa-shen” #), “pao-shen” M), and 
“hua-shen” (th #), or the personality of the law, the 
personahty of the revealer, and the personality of 
activity. As can be seen, the first corresponds in 
many respects to our conception of “God” (Chen-ju), 
while the two other aspects remind one of the 
attributes of the Son and the Spirit (Ju-lai). We shall 
also see later how the roles of the “Revealer” and the 
“Spirit” are merged together.^ 

This conception of the trinity comes again and again 
in endless variations in the Chinese Mahayana. This 
can be seen particularly in the different groups of large 
Buddlia images in the temples. We shall see later how 
these groups show very clearly the different sides of 
the “absolute,” and, therefore, how they a-re set up 
methodically and intentionally according as it is 


lOf. ‘‘The Awakening of Faith/’ 
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desired to emphasize one aspect or the other of the 
eternally latent divine po-vver, the everlasting Buddha 
source (Yiian-fu, M #). 

With regard to the glorified heavenly Buddha 
(Gotama Buddha), it is said that, after he had become 
perfected in the various virtues (-svisdom, holiness, 
mercy, etc.), he entered into the Tathagata group and 
became “Hsi-fang Ju-lai Fu” {M ^ ^ or the 

“Tathagata of the West.” Moreover, it is clearly 
asserted in the Chinese Mahayana that the number of 
Buddhas is countless, and that, long before Gotama 
Buddha came into the -world, there -were many 
appearances of the Buddha. Indeed, Gotama himself, 
according to the legend, was originally a heavenly 
Buddha who, in merciful love, took upon himself the 
form of a man in order to teach the children of men 
the way of redemption. We shall look into this more 
closely in the chapter “The Buddhist Pantheon in 
China.” 

As the character of Mahayana unfolded, another 
Buddha type, Amitabha (Chinese: 0-mi-t‘o Fu, ^ ^ 
PS #) came to occupy the chief place in worship a,s well 
as in thought. His image very soon acquhed one of 
the principal positions in the temples, being placed 
either as the central figure, or being set up.on the side 
of honor (left side) of Sakyamuni Buddha. 

It is very difficult to trace out the sources from 
which the conception of Amitabha arose. A large 
number of guesses and conjectures on this question are 
given by the Chinese. Hinayana Buddhism does not 
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once mention the name, and in the Indian Veda 
literature there is not a hint of it. Some assert that 
he is the ninth son of the Buddha of Wisdom. The 
larger number hold to the explanation that he is 
the son of one of the prehistoric Buddhas named the 
‘‘Freely Existing King.” After having gone through 
all the steps to Buddhahood, and taking his famous 
forty-eight vows, he was born for the last time into the 
land of bliss, the “Western Paradise” (ffi @ ^1!i: ^), 
as the Chinese call it (Sukhavati). Here he was united 
with the two others in the Tathagata group Kuan-yin 
(IK "h") and Ta-shih-chih (:/c ^ ±). From that moment, 
he could not become incarnate again, and for this 
reason he works through his two powerful assistants 
above mentioned. These two, as bodhisattvas, can 
“fen shen” M), divide their bodies, and thus come 
to the help of the created v/orld. This is especially 
the case with Kuan-yin or Kuan-shih-yin 
(Avalokitesvara), “The one who hears the cry.” 

It is also very common to depict Amitabha as the 
great heavenly Buddha, who stands three generations 
removed in age from Sakyamuni Buddha. Some 
assert further that Sakyamuni Buddha was merely one 
of Amitabha’s last incarnations. Still others maintain 
that Amitabha is a collective expression which takes 
in all Buddhas and all the Absolute, Therefore when 
one prays the commonly used short prayer “Nan-mo 
0-mi-t‘o Fu (i^ |!S K M P'S #) (“I honour thee and 
resort to thee, Amitabha”), one has prayed to and 
called upon aU the Buddhas. Others say that the 
syllables in the name stand for the most important 
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virtues wMcli are necessary for attaining the honour 
of Buddhahood: 0=goodness, nii=moral conduct,t‘ocs 
contemplation, fu=knowledge. (Of. the famous book 
“Hsiian Fu P‘u,” ^ St, “Suggestions for the 
Attainment of the Dignity of Buddhahood.”) There 
is assuredly no other name in the whole Buddhist 
terminology in China which so strongly holds the 
interest of those given to meditation and speculation, 
and provides so fruitful a field for religious mysticism 
and profound reflection. 

According to the Chinese Buddhists, the “historical” 
foundation for the understanding of Amitabha is to be 
found in the classics strictly adopted by the “Pure 
Land” School. Here in the great and small“Sukhavati 
Vyuha Sutra” (“Wu-liang-shou Ching,” S # 1?, and 
“O-mi-t^o Ching,” K M PE &), Gotama Buddha 
introduces the merciful All-Father Amitabha. We are 
told that, before becoming a Buddlia, Amitabha was a 
pious and good monk by the name Dharmakara, who 
subsequently became a powerful bodhisattva. As a 
bodhisattva he made forty-eight great vows to rescue 
all living beings in all the different spheres of life. 
Havmg in this way stored up boundless merit and 
saving power for “innumerable lost souls,” he became 
the “Buddha of boundless age and light” (Wu-liang 
shou, Wu-fiang kuang, S Ait). 

On one point all, even the greatest rationalists 
among the monks (and there are a remarkable number), 
seem to agree, and that is that, when one follows the 
Amitabha idea to its uttermost limit, one ends finally 
■with one’s o'wn heart. For it is there that Amitabha 
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ultimately reveals himself—and that not as something 
from Avithout, but at the very centre of one’s own 
human existence, as one’s real and best ego. Thus 
one meets expressions among the deepest thinkers 
within the Buddhist world in China which, in holy 
exaltation, reach their climax in the confession: 
“Amitabha is myself!” I have heard it personally in 
a few great moments when I have been with monks in 
their cells and had a chance to talk things out with 
them, and it has struck me that this confession was 
always accompanied by a certain gesture. The hand 
was laid on the heart. The striking likeness to the mys¬ 
tics among the Persian Sufists, the spiritual branch of 
Mohammedans, will here instantly impress itself on 
all who are at all acquainted with the history of 
religion. 

As we shall see later, the name “Amitabha” has in 
time taken on a more monotheistic tone. This was 
especially true during the period when Nestorianism 
made itself most felt. 

What has been said here of Amitabha wiU be suf¬ 
ficient to give an impression of the tremendous signifi¬ 
cance his name acquired in China, and will show how 
aU the threads in the web of Mahayana lead back to 
bim. We shall postpone the further treatment of his 
nature and functions to the point when we can con¬ 
centrate on the purer and more refined form of 
Mahayana, that which is comprised in the “Ching- 
t‘u” ±), or “Pure Land” School. We must at this 
point proceed to look at the more historical aspects of 
Mahayana’s inner development in China. 
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It has already been mentioned that China became 
more and more the stage for the great breaking up of 
forces within the Buddhist society. This is due to the 
fact that the centre of gravity for the hfe of Buddhism 
had been transferred to China. The reaction against 
Buddhism grew stronger in its native land, India, and 
finally it was actually pushed ont of its cradle. The 
split between Hinayana and Mahayana also grew 
steadily deeper, until the former found a sure resting- 
place for itself in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 

While this withdrawal was in progress, however, a 
new factor had already begun to make itself felt, a 
factor which served more especially to increase the 
confusion in China also, namely the practice of 
pilgrimages. 

Lokaraksha and Anshikao (Arsaces), the zealous 
missionaries of Mahayana in China, had, with great 
success, proclaimed the principal doctrines of the 
“ Great Vehicle,” and, in that way, had led the rather 
colourless form of Buddhism, which first had entrance 
into China, into more definite lines. Later, a great 
many other Buddhist monlrs of various schools and 
sects came over from India into China. Little by little, 
it became quite common also for the Chinese Buddhist 
monks to travel westward on pilgrimages, and many 
and varied were the sacred writings and relics which 
they brought back with them to China. 

Some of these pilgrims travelled aU the way down to 
South India, even to Ceylon, and quite naturally they 
received strong impressions of Hinayana Buddhism 
also. So the confusion increased with every new 
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pilgrimage that was undertaken. Here without doubt 
we find the chief cause of the tangled and overweighted 
condition which stamps the Chinese Mahayana down 
to the present day. 

This situation is aU the more strange as it is con¬ 
stantly said in the books of travel of that period that 
*‘now that this pilgrimage has been brought to a happy 
conclusion, we have finally succeeded in completing 
that which was lacking in the scriptures and securing 
the desired clearness in the formerly contradictory 
systems.” China was positively flooded with scrip¬ 
tures, and it is with apparent impatience that the 
patrons of Buddhism among the emperors appointed 
one “commission” after another to give Mahayana’s 
Tripitaka on Chinese soil its final form. The great 
internal contradictions between Mahayana and Hina- 
yana scriptures which continually emerged filled the 
air with excitement, and the most amazing theories 
were propounded by which to explain the whole. We 
shall go into this matter in greater detail in the treat¬ 
ment of the Chinese Tripitaka and Buddhist literature 
as a whole. 

Among the famous pilgrims, we must mention Ea- 
hsien a.d. 399; Sung-yiin (p^S), 518; I-ch‘ing 

634-713; and Hsiian-chuang (S' ^), 629-645.^ 

Of these men, the first and the last are especially 
worthy of attention. Professor Legge’s translation, 
“Pa-Bfeien’s Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms,” gives 

lOur sources for an understanding of these pilgrims are, besides their own 
records of their travels which are still partially preserved, the two books; 
“Memoirs of Famous Monks'* (from 519) and “Memoirs of Remarkable 
Monks’* (from 1416). 
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a good view of that remarkable pilgrim’s life and 
thought. Through his books of travel, we can follow 
him across Gobi’s dangerous desert sands,, where “ only 
the bleached bones along the way showed the path.” 
We can see how the tribes on the borders of the 
Chinese Empire were already influenced by the “law,” 
or, in other words, the “way of salvation” as Buddhism 
had outlined it. It is also interesting to notice that it 
was Mahayana that was especially cultivated. 

Among the many remarkable experiences which the 
monk had in northern India, we may mention espe¬ 
cially the sight of the immense “Maitreya statue,” 
eighty ells high and eight ells at the base from knee to 
knee. (Here the position of meditation is clearly indi¬ 
cated.) It was in the “kingdom of To-lieh” that Fa- 
hsien saw this imposing image. He tells also enthusiasti¬ 
cally of how the neighbouring princes vied with one 
another in bringing homage to the Maitreya statue.^ 

Then comes a description of the various holy places 
in northern India, where legends of Sakyamuni Buddha 
were particularly numerous, and where immense 
pagodas were buUt over relics of his bones. In general, 
one sees unrolled before one’s eyes, through Fa-hsien’s 
accounts of his travels, the great traits in the life of 
Sakyamuni. TMs is done in so living a way that one 
feels none but a religiously inspired soul could have 
given such an interpretation, while his local descrip¬ 
tions of the landscape give a vivid setting to the whole. 

iMaitreya resides in the Tushita heaven, and, in obedience to Sakyamtmi’s 
special commission, will, after a period of five thousand years, descend to the 
earth as Buddha to establish the great period of peace in the world. He is, 
therefore, in a special sense called "Buddhism’s Messiah.” 
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For fifteen long years Fa-hsien was away on his 
journey. No wonder that he was a famous man 
when he returned to his fatherland, and that his 
book, in Chinese, Korean, and Japanese, has since 
become a favourite with aU yearning Buddhists 
of the East. 

Still deeper mystery and romance he over the writ¬ 
ten notes of the last-named pilgrim, the famous Hsiian- 
chuang, who, between the years A.D. 629 and 645 
imdertook his long and dangerous journey, partly 
through the same regions, but also going stiU farther 
West. In his day, Mahayana had attained its full 
flower, but other systems also, such as the so-called 
'‘mystical mantras” (a system of conjuring and 
magic), and strange animistic, spiritistic system from 
Tibet had had a confusing influence on Mahayana. 

A tremendous impression was made by Hsiian- 
chuang’s descriptions on his spiritually minded con¬ 
temporaries and successors in China, as can be seen 
especially in a book wliich was written at a later date, 
the famous “Hsi Yu Chi” (B Ifl) (“An Account of 
the Journey to the West”), a rather fantastic copy of 
the original writings of the pilgrim. As this book takes 
us, in a remarkable manner, into the thought of the 
times, and shows in the clearest possible way how 
Mahayana was considered to be the highest of aU 
kno^vn rehgious forms, we have thought it best to give 
a resume in a separate chapter. 

With the coming to China of the Indian monk 
Bodhidliarma in the year a.d. 520, the centre of 
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gravity was moved not merely actually but formally 
from India to China. 

Bodhidharma was the twenty-eighth patriarch in 
direct line from Sakyamuni Buddha, and was India’s 
last patriarch. He then became China’s first patriarch, 
founding that honourable fine of “fathers” (Chinese: 
Tsu-shih, ® who have, for all time, in the opinion 
of Buddhists, cast a fight of glory over the Yangtze 
valley, where they settled. 

Bodhidharma is known in China by the name of 
P‘u-t‘i-ta-mo (# M ^ 0), or, in abbreviated form, 
Ta-mo #). On the ancient scrolls he is recorded 
as Ch‘a-ti-fi ^ ^ij), and is said to have been an 
offshoot of Brahma’s (Chinese: P‘o-lo-men, M P5) 
stock. Prom a religious point of view he belonged to 
the so-caUed Dhyani School in India, and transplanted 
it to Chinese soil under the name of Ch‘an Tsung (J^ 
^), the Meditation School. This man’s work had 
tremendous significance for Chinese Buddhism. In¬ 
deed, even Korean and Japanese Buddhism count him 
as one of the most important patriarchs. His Japanese 
name is “Daruma.” 

Bodhidharma stayed most of the time at Loyang in 
North China, the &st home of Buddhism in China; 
but he also visited the region of the Yangtze. At that 
time the Emperor Liang Wu Ti lived in Nanking. He 
had furthered the progress of Buddhism as few others 
had done. By erecting buildings and encouraging 
literary work, he had sought to secure a sure foothold 
for the doctrine among the common people. He men¬ 
tioned aU this in his conversation with Bodhidharma 
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wLen the latter came to Nanking. The patriarch’s 
reply was: “These are all outward things which 
are of no benefit. The truly valuable things are 
attained only by that inner purification and enlighten¬ 
ment which come through quiet pondering and 
meditation.” These words are very significant of 
this man’s fife principles. In the midst of a confused 
and imsettled time, when the most varied literature 
and the most diverse systems of salvation set men’s 
thoughts fermenting, he stood forth with his strong 
and simple demand, “Seek meditation, for there you 
wiU find that clearness and peace which the study of 
the scriptures alone can never give.” That which gave 
his words greater power was the fact that he himself 
carefully carried out this practice of meditation. To 
begin with, he sat “uninterruptedly for nine years with 
his face turned towards a waU in order not to be 
distracted,” and, in addition, through his busy fife, he 
continued a habit of regular daily meditation up to his 
last days. Here is his declaration in brief: “Buddhism 
is too deep and inclusive to be translated into writing, 
and even less can it be completely imderstood merely 
by the study of the scriptures. That which is 
necessary in addition is persistent and systematic 
meditation. By means of meditation one can also 
implant this deeper understanding in a spiritual 
manner in others. The source of all doctrine is one’s 
own heart. From it can be brought forth unutterable 
treasures.” 

Bodhidharma had many disciples. Not only so, but 
he estabhshed a school, in the true meaning of the 
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word; and this school, which afterwards developed 
into one of the principal sects of Buddhism, is the 
most widespread and influential in China down to the 
present day. Oh‘an Tsung ^), the Meditation 
School, has succeeded in welding together some of the 
later schools into one large sect. We shall return to 
this in a later chapter. 

Not all, however, were pleased with this solution of 
the difficulties. There were many highly educated monks 
with special ahhity to adjust everything in a rational 
way, who quite naturally looked about for other means 
of getting out of the impasse. This was especially the 
case with the Abhidharma sect, which had been 
transplanted from India, and which placed so much 
value on narrow and careful definitions, and wanted 
to turn back the wheels of development to the “Golden 
Age” of Buddhism. 

Just at the period when the tides of confusion 
flowed highest, there arose one of China’s own monks 
with a word of authority and a definite solution—a 
solution which, down to the present time, has served as 
a firm foundation for the men of more reflection among 
China’s Buddhists. This was the monk Chfli-i |I), 
or Chjh-k‘ai, from Anhwei province, who hved in the 
latter half of the sixth century. He was first attached 
to the monasteries in Nanking, but came to spend 
most of his life in the coast province of Chekiang, 
where he died in 697. Here, in the Tfien-t‘ai (3^ a) 
Mountains, afterwards so famous, where, at that time, 
there was a strongly developed monastic life, he 
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founded Ms school and ordained over four thousand 
priests. The school or sect has ever since home the 
name Tden-t‘ai Tsung (5^ the TTen-t'ai School. 

In contrast to BodMdharma, whom he followed in 
the beginning, Chih-k‘ai laid stress on the value of 
the study of the scriptures, but not to such a degree 
that he failed to recognize the value of meditation. 
Chih-k‘ai beheved that, by means of persevering study 
and reflection, not only would the apparently strong 
contradictions within the Mahayana scriptures dis¬ 
appear, but the truth-seeking soul would, by this very 
act, gain enlightenment and attain deep peace. As 
an assistance to other seekers, he set forth the result 
to which he himself had come after many years of 
reflection and study. As this conclusion has been 
widely acknowledged, and has found almost universal 
recognition among the Buddhists of China, Korea, and 
Japan, we shall give a brief account of it here. 

It is nothing less than a system of classification 
which, in a sense, gives a key to the understanding of 
the immense and extremely heterogeneous mass of 
Mahayana literature. It is, perhaps, not necessary to 
add that the system is by no means satisfactory to 
present-day sinologues, who demand accurate research, 
for there are, as we shall see, so many postulates and 
astonishing jumps to conclusions that one becomes 
quite dazed. In addition, the historical foundation on 
which the whole system is built is altogether too 
shaky. Nevertheless, the solution is ingenious and 
interesting, and, if one is to understand the scholarly 
monks in their explanations, and the higher meaning 
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of the Buddhist worship, one must always keep the 
Tden-t‘ai School system in mind. 

Chih-k‘ai’s main principle was that the speeches and 
utterances of Sakyamuni Buddha point to five great 
periods in his life, and, therefore, Mahayana’s original 
writings must be classified in the same manner. Each 
of these scriptures belongs, in fact, to one of these five 
periods, and Chih-k‘ai believed that it was his reward 
that, after diligent study, he had reached the point of 
understanding the place that each scripture should 
take, organically and historically. Not only so, but, 
by investigating the lines of development in these five 
periods of Sakyamuni’s life, it became clear that the 
various systems of salvation, far from contradicting 
one another, rather completed one another. 

The five periods, therefore, are to be interpreted as 
follows; 

1. The first period covers the first three weeks of 
Buddha’s life after he had received enlightenment. 
At that time he gathered about him the bodhisattvas 
and heavenly beings, and discoursed to them on the 
subject of his great and aU-embracing teaching. This 
is to be found in the voluminous work ‘‘Hua-yen 
Ching” M S) (Sanskrit: “Buddhava-tamsaka- 
mahavaipulya Sutra”). 

2. When Buddha realized that his lofty teachings 
could not be understood by ordinary persons, he began 
to simplify his system, and proclaimed the “four 
truths about suffering, and salvation from suffering, 
together with the truths of the eightfold way.” If one 
follows these directions, one can achieve the dignity of 
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an arhat.^ This period covers the next twelve years 
of Buddha’s life, and its teaching has found its hterary 
expression in the Hinayana scriptures. 

3. When the master perceived that his disciples fell 
into the mistake of thinking that the whole truth was 
contained in the above-named Hinayana scriptures, he 
hastened to declare to them that he still had immeasur¬ 
ably more about which to enlighten them. What they 
had already heard was but an introduction to the 
truth. Now they should enter into that great en¬ 
lightenment which would not only make them 
personally saints (Chinese: lo-han, M Sl)> but would 
make them co-workers in the great labour of salvation 
for the world. They should become bodhisattvas 
(Chinese: p‘u-t‘i-sa-to, W ^ B. abbreviated form 
p‘u-sa, ^ ^). This period extends over the next eight 
years, and corresponds to the writings which are 
peculiar to Mahayana. 

4. When Buddha’s disciples heard these lofty and 
spiritual truths being developed, they very soon came 
to the realization that the common man could not 
possibly be able to grasp them, and, therefore, for him 
there remained, after all, only one way of salvation 
open, that which was presented by Hinayana. Buddha 
was obliged, therefore, to use the next twenty-two 
years of his life in clearing away this misunderstanding. 
During this time he proved that Hinayana was merely 
a preparatory stage, a first vehicle, which could convey 
ah who truly beheved upward into the higher realm of 
thought, i. e., into Mahayana. The principal work in 

IThe arhat ia especially prominent in Hinayana. 
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which, these teachings of Buddha appear, and where, 
consequently, we find the teachings of Mahayana 
crystallized and simplified to the extreme, is called 
“Ta Pan Jo Ching” ^ &)• “ Mahapragnapara- 

mita Sutra”). 

5. Finally, when Buddha had reached old age 
(seventy-two), he began to preach the loftiest and 
deepest doctrine, asserting that every individual may 
attain to Nirvana. Indeed, he himself had come down 
to earth for this very purpose, and had taken upon 
himself the repeated pangs of birth in order to preach 
this universal salvation (the salvation of all living 
things). The teachings connected with this are 
collected in the famous “Lotus” scripture, “Fa-hua 
Ching” (i^ # M) (Sanskrit: “Saddharma Pundarika 
Sutra”), the book which, according to the views of the 
Tfien-f'ai School, is the keystone, the universal book of 
salvation, and, therefore, the principal scripture for the 
whole of Buddhism. 

Later, other writings were introduced into this fifth 
section, works which are considered the natural fruit 
of the universal gospel of “The Lotus Scripture.” 
First of all is “The Nirvana Scripture,” “Nieh-p‘an 
Ching” ('® M M) (Sanskrit: “Mahaparinirvana 
Sutra.”) In this book it is maintained that all 
creatures have within them the seed-germ that may 
become a Buddha, and can, therefore, be certain of 
reaching the eternal bliss of Nirvana.^ Quite naturally 
the most developed form of Mahayana, which we know 
in the “ Pure Land ” scriptures, has been placed in this 

iHere the conception of Kirvana is filled with a new content. 
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fifth period. Here, therefore, belong the typical 
“Pure Land” scriptures, the great and the little 
Anaitabha scriptures (Sanskrit: “Sukhavati Vyuha 
Sutra”)—the “Wu-liang-shou Ching” (ii ft # g) 
and the “0-mi-t‘o Ching” (pBl ps —and the 
“Kuan-wu-liang-shou Ching” (M 4{S ft # (San¬ 
skrit: “Amita Yurdhyana Sutra”). 

It is difficult to describe what significance this 
ingenious classification, and the views connected with 
it, received in China, Korea, and Japan. Eor many 
hundreds of years Chih-k^ai’s solution stood as the only 
right and unassailable one. It was on this account, 
also, that the remarkable spirit of toleration spread 
over the Buddhist society, which, before this, had been 
so stirred up. There was no system so strange that it 
could not find a place in this great harmony. Indeed, 
it was only a sign of Amitabha’s endless grace that he 
had so many different kinds of “vehicles” for suffering 
and struggling humanity, suited for each country and 
each individual’s need. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that from the Tfien-t‘ai 
School there went forth a number of great men who 
each founded a school of his own, which, however, did 
not come into conflict with the parent school. This 
was the case both in China and in Japan.^ The 
founders both of the Meditation School and of the 
“ Pure Land ” School in Japan came from this school. 

The emphasis which this school laid on literary 
studies could not fail to have a most beneficial 
influence on the lives of the monks; but, in this case, 

ICf. Professor A. K. Reisohauer’s work: ‘‘Studies in Japanese Buddhism,’* 
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as always, certain extravagances appeared. The fact 
that, in their zeal for copying the sntras and showing 
their earnestness, men sometimes opened a vein and 
wrote the holy books with their blood was a com¬ 
paratively innocent practice. More serious was the 
fact that certain ingenious brains began to make 
short cuts into the treasure-house of literature in a 
perfectly external and mechanical way. For example, 
a man would, at certain intervals, go up to the library 
hall to “fan ching” (103 ^). The object of this was to 
get the books “dusted through” in the simple mean¬ 
ing of the word. The monks sat with duster in hand 
and carefully dusted off the books, at the same time 
glancing at the writings here and there, as they turned 
the pages. This practice has continued down to 
the present day in certain places. Without really 
getting into the deeper thoughts, the monks gained a 
■ slight acquaintance with the great treasures of the 
libraries, and were, as the Germans would say, ‘^ein 
Bischen literdnsch angehauchV' 

The process became still more mechanical when the 
airing and dusting of the books was done by placing 
the whole of the Mahayana literature in an enormous 
cylindrical closet which revolved upon its own axis. 
The work of merit then consisted in keeping this in 
motion by means of a huge handle. In China at the 
present time one sees very little of this practice; but it 
continues in Japan up to our own day. 

Just as “The Lotus Scripture” was the favourite 
work of the T‘ien-t‘ai School, the image of the typical 
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Buddha representing the doctrine became quite 
naturally its most popular “Pu.” The representative 
of the “doctrine” (dharma) is Vairocana (Chinese: 
P‘i-lu-che-na, M M iP), and we meet this interesting 
Buddha-form constantly in the treatises and the ritual 
of the Tden-t‘ai School. 

One must not, however, judge the influence of this 
school by the number of monasteries and monks who 
take their name directly from Tflen-t‘ai, for their 
number is small. The same is the case as with the 
“Pure Land” School. The real power is seen in the 
tremendous influence which the Tflen-t‘ai School has 
exercised on the thought and practice of the earlier 
schools. One finds everywhere, both in ritual and ia 
rules for living, a deep dependence on the teaching 
of the Tflen-t‘ai School. Indeed, even Ch'an Tsung 
(the Meditation School), which should represent the 
very opposite standpoint from T‘ien-t‘ai, proved not 
to be entirely able to withstand its influence. From 
the Tflen-t'ai School have come forth not only deeply 
spiritual men, but also many rationalistic scholars. 
Some of their writings are considered by the older 
monks as positively dangerous. 

In Japan in recent years there have been formed 
groups who more or less openly oppose Chih-k‘ai’s five 
periods. They maintain that Sakyamuni Buddha can, 
at the most, be said to have merely hinted at 
Mahayana, while the original and certain way of 
salvation is given in Hinayana. It is, therefore, quite 
noteworthy that, in recent years, two fairly distinct 
schools of Hiaayana have grown up in Japan. We 
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have nothing quite equivalent to this in China, 
although here, also, we see a few attempts in the same 
direction. One thing is certain. We shall very soon 
see a new critical school appear in China, also—a school 
from which we may hope to get specialists who can 
help the sinologues in the great and difficult work of 
sifting which the investigation of Mahayana requires. 
The most outstanding representative of this new 
movement is the very learned, religious, and energetic 
monk, T'ai-hsu (::k ;®), at present president of the 
Buddhist academy in Wuchang, and editor of the 
great magazine Hai Gh‘ao Yin (ffj M #). 

In closing this chapter, we may be permitted to 
give a Taoist-Buddhist story of Christ recently dis¬ 
covered by us at the Christian Mission to Buddhists 
at Ching-feng Shan (ii: M ill), Nanking. It will un¬ 
doubtedly shed a little more light upon some of tlie prob¬ 
lems now baffling us in our study of China’s religions. 

“Travelling westward from China for three years, 
covering a distance of ninety-seven thousand li, one 
arrives at the western border of the ‘Land of the 
Western Tribes’ ^ #). From that land has been 
handed down an account of a virgin named Maria, 
who, during the time of the right (first) Han in the 
year ‘Hsin Yu yiian shih yuan nien’ ® tc ^ 76 ^), 
reverently received the following message from the 
Heavenly Spirit (3^ #), Chia-pei-o-erh # gla W), 
‘God (3c i) bas in a special way selected thee to 
become a mother.’ She instantly conceived and later 
gave birth to a child which she most reverently and 
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joyfully wrapped in ordinary clothes and placed in a 
manger. AH the heavenly spirits (angels) filled the air 
with music. After forty days the mother brought the 
child with her up to the holy mastery Pa-te-lei. 
(fl ^ M), who gave him the name Jesus M}- When 
twelve years old he followed his mother up to the holy 
temple. When returning, they were separated, and 
the mother sufiered pain and sorrow in her heart for 
three days and three nights. After that time she went 
back to the temple, and there she found Jesus sitting 
in one of the upper seats discussing God’s work and 
plans with old, wise and venerable masters. When he 
saw his mother, he became very happy. He followed 
her back to their home, and fulfilled his filial duties, 
honouring and serving her. 

“When thirty years old, he left his mother and his 
master, and travelled around in Judea (^a 35), 

preaching religion and purifying the people {# 15: A). 

He also performed numerous miracles. 

“ In the meantime, many of the higher famihes and 
some of the leading men, led by their evil and proud 
hearts, began to envy and hate him because they saw 
the heart of the people turning to him. Consequently 
they began to think out a way by which they could 
put him to death. Among the twelve disciples of 
Jesus there was a man named Judas (35 ^ ^), already 
for a long time given over to covetousness. He 
cleverly apprehended the trend of thinking then 
prevailing in his native country. In order to attain 
an insignificant gain, he led a crowd of men at 
midnight, who took hold of Jesus, boimd him with 
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ropes, and brought him to the courts of Caiaphas 
(S& W ffi) and Pilate (lb f J There they stripped 
him, fixed him to the stone pillars, and flogged him, 
giving him more than five thousand lashes, so that his 
whole body was scourged. During this whole proceed¬ 
ing he was quiet, not uttering a single word in self- 
defence—just like a lamb. The evil crowd took 
thorn-bushes, and made a crown of thorns which was 
pressed down round his temples. They also threw a 
scarlet robe over his body, and kneeling down and 
feigning reverence adored him as a king. Then they 
made a huge cross which he was compelled to carry. 
Pressed under this heavy burden, he fainted on the 
way most pitiably. His hands and feet were fixed to 
the cross with nails. When thirsting they gave him 
gaU to drink. As he passed away the heavens 
darkened, the earth trembled, and stones tumbled down 
one against the other. At that time he was thirty- 
three years old. On the third day after his death he 
rose from the dead, and his body appeared in radiant 
splendour. He showed himself first to the mother, 
whose grief in this way was assuaged. After forty 
days he decided to ascend to heaven. At that time 
he stood face to face with his disciples, numbering one 
hxmdred and twenty men, giving them the command 
to scatter through the world and complete the work of 
preaching. According to this, whosoever received holy 
baptism was cleansed from sin and could enter his 
church. Having laid down these principles, a host 
of saints from the old times gathered round him and 
escorted him up to the heavenly kingdom. 
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“After ten days the heavenly spirits (angels) 
descended to earth and received the mother. They 
brought her with them up to heaven, where she was 
placed over the ninth ‘p‘in’ (:4 j/L E) (the 

supreme rank according to the ‘Pure Land’ doctrine. 
It is shown in the picture of the opening of the lotus. 
The ninth ‘p‘in’ shows us a person sitting on a purple- 
gold terrace, like a great lotus which has opened 
during one night. After seven days such a person 
attains to that supreme wisdom which can never again 
be lost). In this way she was made the Heavenly 
Mother Empress who rules the whole world. She 
especially defends the disciples, so that they may go 
into aU the world in their great mission of proclaiming 
the doctrine.” 

The account given above is found in the great 
Taoist-Buddhist work ‘‘Shen-hsien Kang-chien” (# filj 
M ^)> ^ known among the Buddhists as 

among Taoists. The work as we have it in 
this institute is composed of twenty-two volumes, 
the eighteenth volume being bound as two separate 
books. There is also a special volume attached 
giving the pictures of the most important saints 
and deities. Here interesting pictures of Maria, 
and Jesus blessing a young worshipper, are found. 
The scope of the book is very broad, aiming at a some¬ 
what full presentation of the saints and gods known to 
the Chinese and included in the Taoist and Buddhist 
pantheon as worthy of worship. 
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The text translated above occurs in the ninth 
volume.^ It is followed by a very interesting account 
of Mohammedanism. 

It is clearly stated in the preface that the Taoist 
monk, Hsii Yu-ch‘i ^ SO) or Hsxi-tao {% ^), is the 
real author. He hved on Pao Shan (-& |1|), at the 
present time Imown as Fu-yu Shan in Kiangsi 
province. There he stayed in the temple Ling Wu Fu 
Leo. A man, probably belonging to the Moslem 
community, helped Hsii-tao complete the work, 
which took three years to finish. The name of the 
helper is given as Li Li M), and he is said 
to come from Junan PS). He is styled a man of 
Chfing-chen M), Vt^hich probably indicates some 
connection with Mohammedanism. Hsii-tao kept the 
manuscript secret for a time, but later, when his 
nephew, Chang Chi-tsung (§i H ^), was appointed 
chief priest of Lung-hu Shan (fl ^ fii), in Kiangsi, the 
stronghold of Taoism, the manuscript was published 
at that place, and is now found in many Taoist 
libraries. A learned hermit by the name of Huang 
Chang-lun (W ^ Ira) assisted Hsii-tao with the publica¬ 
tion, and two of the best-known Buddhist monks of 
that time, Ping-hsiieh (^?jc U) and Hsin-ming (-£> BJ), 
wrote brilliant prefaces to the book. 

The date of the publication of the book is given as 
“K'ang Hsi Keng Ch‘en Ch'ang-chih Jih ” (j^ gR ^ ^ 

M 0), that is to say, in the thirty-ninth year of 
K‘ang Hsi’s reign, corresponding to the year a.d. 1701. 

iVol. IX, pp, 26-28. 
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The traditions and written or printed materials on 
which the various descriptions of the saints and deities 
are based must, of course, be of a far earlier date. 
Especially does this seem to be the case with the tradi¬ 
tions in connection with the story of Jesus and Mary. 

The whole chapter, which contains many other 
legends, has as its headiag, “ The Virgin Maria Gives 
Birth to Jesus,” and is stamped with the perfect 
heavenly trigram (|g #). The importance of this 
chapter is consequently obvious. 

The author introduces the record of Jesus in con¬ 
nection with the mighty men taking part in the strifes 
and struggles under the Emperor Kuang Wu Ti (a.d. 
25-58) in this way: “During the winter-time the 
western tribes rushed in, but Ma Yiian (one of 

the great generals of Kuang Wu Ti) dispersed them and 
drove them away. People from those western coun¬ 
tries give the following account.” Here follows the 
test given above. The author therefore manifestly 
means that the story about the wonderful birth and 
life of Jesus was brought to China by those invading 
western tribes in the first century after Christ. A 
ghmpse at the text given above will soon tell us that 
certain influences from Buddhism can also be traced. 
As was to be expected, the style and wording of the 
record correspond to the Roman Catholic mode of 
thought and expressions in vogue during the time of 
K‘ang Hsi (Tflen-chu, ^ is used for God; T‘ien-shen, 
5c for angels, etc.); but this does not contradict the 
assumption that we really have here an old Christian 
tradition. 
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As will be seen, the text gives a fairly accurate and 
very touching presentation of the life and death of our 
Saviour. It is, however, significant that any reference 
to Joseph is completely omitted. A new, strange 
personality, Pa-te-lei, takes his place as the master. 
The characters for Pa-te-lei are most probably a 
transliteration of the Latin word pater. 

Of great interest is the closing part, dealing with the 
ascension of the holy mother. The text here is very 
clear, so that there is no doubt as to Maria taMng the 
high place of the Buddhist Madonna, Kuan-yin, 
sitting on the purple-gold lotus, and from the heavenly 
places reigning over the world with boundless wisdom 
and mercy. Whoever has studied the scriptures of the 
“Pure Land” School (Chingt''u) will at once apprehend 
what it means that Maria “was placed over the ninth 
p‘in” ;fL pq P). After the discovery of this 

document, the assumption that the Buddhist Kuan- 
yin idea was essentially influenced by the Roman 
Catholic thought of the merciful Madonna is very much 
strengthened. 
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“THE JOURNEY TO THE WEST” 

Among the many literary treasures of China of 
special interest to us, is the book “Hsi Yu Chi” 
(® IB) (“An Account of the Journey to the West”), 
dating from the late Middle Ages. This book, from 
the Taoist and Buddhist points of view, is in many 
respects comparable to “Pilgrim’s Progress,” so well 
known in Western lands. Like its Western counterpart, 
it, too, has exercised a strong influence during times 
when spiritual life was at a low ebb. At the same time, 
because of its humourous style, it has been regarded 
as light reading and has been frequently played as 
drama in the Chinese theatre. In its dramatic form it 
bears the name “Ch‘u T'ang Ching” M M) (“The 
Writings Fetched During the Tang Dynasty ”). One 
cannot say with certainty who the author was. Some 
have thought it was Kublai Khan’s advisor, Ch'iu 
Ch‘u-chi (.Eli M S). One thing is sure: the historical 
background is the of&cial mission of the monk Hsiian- 
chuang (^”#^) to the fairyland of India in 629-645, his 
purpose being to secure several Mahayana scriptures. 
The hero of the book is, therefore, called Hsiian- 
ch'uang. The scene is laid partly in the heavenly 
regions, partly in the kingdom of death, and partly on 
earth. 

The author has in a very clever way personified the 
various aspects of human nature, the passionate, and 
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the sensuous, but he reveals, too, the longing of the 
human heart after God and redemption. Most of the 
well-known Confuoian, Taoist, and Buddhist gods take 
part. The author shows, with sure hand, the inter¬ 
relation of these religious systems, how they interlock, 
how they supplement one another, and how at that 
time they had come to their most beautiful fruitage in 
the Mahayana school, or higher Buddhism. It is 
probable that the author had some knowledge of 
Christianity gained, it may be, from the Nestorian 
movement in its latter days. 

The object of the book is to show what help the 
different rehgious systems can give to the poor human 
being in his struggle for redemption. In this connec¬ 
tion the author sets forth what he considers to be the 
most primitive type of human nature, a human type 
that stands no higher than an ape. 

One of the chief characters in the drama, therefore, 
is an ape, who in untamable wildness makes his way 
into human society and takes a human name. He 
takes as surname the character “sun” (ig). Later, 
when his more spiritual longings begin to awaken, he 
uses the characters “wu” (t§) and “kung” (^) — 
meaning “ he who ponders on the mysterious.” When 
he becomes resourceful and practical, he takes an 
additional name “Hsing-che” (:ff :#), the practical. 

Sun (#.), who was originally born of a block of stone, 
and had, therefore, like his brothers, much of the rock 
nature in him, soon began to stand out among his 
fellow-apes. There was a beautiful river which flowed 
close by the place where they all lived. One time 
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they thought they would like to explore and find the 
source of the river. So they followed it back tiU they 
came to a place where it fell in a cascade from the 
mouth of a cave. Determined not to be baffled in 
their search for the source of the stream they agreed 
that he should be king who could leap through the 
waterfall into the cave and come back unscathed. 
This was done by our hero, who thus became ruler in 
the kingdom of the apes. Hidden by the waterfall, he 
discovered an iron bridge which led to a spacious hall, 
comfortable and well lighted. Over this he led the 
ape colony and here they settled and lived for a long 
time in joy and comfort. The place was called ‘ The 
Heavenly Cave Veiled with Curtains of Water, the 
Happy Flower and Fruit Garden.” 

One da,y, howwer, the apes noticed that their king 
was strangely silent, and soon he began to weep. They 
crowded round him in consternation, to hear what was 
the matter. Sun explained: “In spite of the fact that 
I am happy now, I am afraid when I think of the 
future.” The apes assured him that there was no 
cause for fear. Sun continued; “Although we, as 
long as we do not come into conflict with the laws and 
customs of human society, need not fear wild animals, 
a time will come when we are old and feeble and will 
begin to fear the great judge of death, who will drag 
us out of the land of the living.” When the apes 
heard this, they also covered their faces in sorrow, for 
they, too, feared death. 

After a time one of them had a revelation, and he 
stood forth in their midst and said; “Great King, 
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this sorrow of thine is an opportunity to attain the 
endless life. Of all the wonders of this world, the 
three greatest are these: the Buddhas, the immortal 
Taoists, and the Confucian gods. These have gone 
beyond aU changes and will never be born again to 
another death, but will live as long as heaven and 
earth exist.” The king asked if he knew where they 
lived, and the answer came: ‘‘They live beyond 
death, in the ancient vaUey between the mountains of 
the spirits.” 

When Sun Wu-kung heard this, his immediate 
decision was to travel abroad and meet these three 
wonderful groups. The next day his subjects prepared 
a great farewell banquet where peaches, precious herbs, 
and costly wines raised the spirit of festivity to the 
highest point, and the following day Sun Wu-kung 
started off on his long journey. He made himself a 
little boat, took a bamboo pole in his hand, and let 
himself be carried down with the current. A south-east 
wind drove him into the country of Shenpu. From 
there he continued his journey by land until he met a 
company of fishers and salt-burners. Sun transformed 
himself into a tiger, which rushed fiercely upon the 
workmen. Most of them took flight; one, however, took 
to his heels so late that Sun caught him. As it was 
necessary for him to have some clothing, he stripped 
his victim and dressed himseK as a man. 

He now began to walk as a human being, and 
when, after a time, he entered a city, he had acquired 
a good carriage and a proper gait. He stayed long 
enough in the city to learn human speech and customs. 
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and contrary to Ms previous practice, he began to take 
Ms meals in the daytime and to sleep at night. 

During this time he searched continually for the 
dwelling-place of the three groups of immortals, but 
nowhere did he find any who could help him to find 
them; none sought eternal life, all were striving after 
riches, comfort, and fame. After nine years of vain 
search. Sun came to the borders of the great western 
ocean; here he secured a boat and sailed across to the 
land of the unicorns. On his arrival there, he saw 
rising majestically before Mm a Mgh mountain, thickly 
wooded and very beautiful. He cHmbed it, till he 
reached the summit. While he stood and looked 
about Mm, he heard a voice singing. Following the 
sound he came upon a man chopping wood, and from 
the words of the song. Sun surmised that he was in the 
presence of a holy man. 

He was directed by the pious wood-cutter to the 
house of a wise and holy teacher who lived in the 
neighbourhood. This was no other than Hsu-p‘u-t‘i 
(M W M), one of Buddha’s most valued disciples. He 
was the Indian Subhuti, to whom, according to “ The 
Diamond Sutra,” Buddha Mmself expounded many 
deep and weighty truths. 

The ape king succeeded in gaining an audience with 
tMs exalted one, just as he began Ms daily lectures to 
his thirty disciples, and after a short examination Sun 
was admitted into the group of pupils, receiving at the 
same time the special name, Wu-kung. 

After many years of study he attained to the Mgher 
understanding of both the physical and psycMcal 
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worlds, but the crowning achievement was his mastery 
of the secret arts of magic. With the help of seventy- 
two different formulse and motions, he was prepared to 
make himself invisible, assume various bodily forms, 
and ride on the clouds through the heavens with the 
speed of hghtning. His proficiency was such that he 
became a menace to the security of the school, so he 
was banished by the master. Returning to his old 
friends in “ The Heavenly Cave Veiled with Curtains 
of Water,” he was received with great joy. His 
return was opportune, for just at that time his Idngdom 
was threatened by powerful enemies. Sun immediately 
exercised his magical powers and destroyed them all. 
The apes felt themselves safer than ever under then* 
learned and powerful king. 

After this victory he became intolerably arrogant 
and ambitious. He established his fame and his 
Idngdom by means of several successful expeditions 
out into the world; to the deep caves of the dragons, 
where he appropriated multitudes of swords and an 
immense club; and later doAvn to the borders of the 
sea, where he took for himself that mysterious spear 
which later was such a great help to him. While he 
was in Hades he took the opportunity of questioning 
the ten kings who punish the ungodly spirits and keep 
the death records of all living things. In the register 
he found his own name, and the span of his life was 
given as three hundred and forty-two years. Sun 
seized a pencil and struck out aU that concerned him 
and his nearest ones. Now he had really become an 
immortal (hsien, fjli). 
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The following day representatives from the caves of 
the abyss and from the kingdom of death came up to 
the throne of God^ with the prayer that heaven would 
lay hold upon Sun Wu-kung, the frightful monster 
who was everywhere causing the greatest confusion. 
The Eternal One upon the throne, Yu-ti (EE 
at first decided to send out some of the heavenly 
legions to arrest Sun, but yielding to the prayer of 
the angel Venus (Tai-pai chin-hsing, ^ .M), he 

changed this decision and determined to try by 
estabhshing Sun in the heavenly world to get him if 
possible to mend his ways. The ‘‘angel of the hterary 
star” received an order to draw up an edict which 
should be presented to Sun, giving him the supervision 
of a certain stable in heaven. 

He accepted the appointment, and thus began his 
first career in the heavenly regions. The angel Jupiter 
conducted Sun to his new arena of work, one division 
of heaven’s stables. There he was to have the su¬ 
pervision of the wild horses! When Sun reahzed that 
he had been appointed to the lowest office, he rebelled 
and left all the grandeiu* of heaven to take up his 
position again in the apes’ camp. He planned in the 
course of time to arm them and all the evil spirits for 
war against heaven. At this time Stm’s unbridled 
licence and haughty arrogance completely dominated 
him. 

Once more heaven sent a punitive expedition against 
him, but he drove all back with his magic powers. 
Then heaven agreed to try him in that high position 

IHere the Taoisti god Yu-ti. 
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wHch lie himself had long boasted that he would reach 
“the holy and mighty one, equal with heaven.” 

Sun took his place in the heavenly regions and aU 
went well for a time. As he had no special work to do, 
the gods were rather fearful lest the whole experiment 
should again fail. Later, therefore, he was appointed 
to keep watch over the heavenly peach orchard of the 
gods. He wac immensely delighted with the sight of 
the enormous garden with fruit-trees planted in three 
long rows. This delight was naturally increased when 
he heard that the greatest wisdom and limitless 
immortality were to be attained by eating of the fruits. 

Sun immediately felt a great desire to taste the fruit 
of immortality, but as servants and workmen accom¬ 
panied him everywhere it was difficult to get at it. One 
day he commanded them to go out of the garden, as 
he wanted to rest. When they had gone, he took off 
his human clothing and began to climb the trees, 
after the fashion of apes. He was soon sitting in the 
branches eating to his heart’s content of the delicious 
fruit. 

It happened, however, that the queen of heaven, 
Hsi-wang-mu 3E #), was celebrating her birthday 
that day. This occasion was celebrated by the gods 
every year as a great peach festival. When her 
servants came into the garden to gather the fruit they 
found very little was ripe, for Sun had eaten it all. 

When he heard of the festival and realized that he 
alone among the heavenly dignitaries had not been 
invited, he was furious. He betook himself in¬ 
stantly to the banquet-haU and reached there before 
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any of the invited guests. The table stood ready, 
loaded with all kinds of delicate fruits and delicious 
wines. Sun wished to consume some of the dainties at 
once, but as the waiters were constantly in and out, 
this was not an easy matter. Sun was not without a 
plan, however. By means of his incantations, he 
called forth a great swarm of insects which settled on 
the waiters and by their sting caused a drowsiness that 
was absolutely irresistible. While the servants slept in 
their several corners. Sun sat himself down and gave 
himself up to tasting everything. He was especially 
interested in the wine. After a time he rose staggering 
from the table and went off, but mistaking Ms road 
arrived at the castle of “Tou-shuai” where 

Lao-tse - 5 ^) lived. Here he found the jars in wMch 
the ‘Spills of immortality” lay hidden. Naturally he 
laid hands on these and with a guilty conscience 
hastened back to earth to the kingdom of apes. 

Once more heaven had to send out a punitive 
expedition. After many vain attempts they finally 
succeeded, with the help of Kuan-yin, in binding and 
fastening the frightful monster. He was placed xmder 
a high mountain, and there under the hundredweight 
load, he had time to repent. WMle the centuries went 
by, Sim steadily emitted groans, sighing after release. 

There was one who had not forgotten him, however; 
this was Kuan-yin. When Ms term of punishment 
was almost completed, she came past the mountain 
where he lay and from beneath which only Ms strong 
claws struck out. She spoke to Mm tenderly and 
offered him deliverance. But the way of salvation is 
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narrow: he had to pledge himself to accompany the 
holy monk, Hsiian-chuang, who was just being sent 
out by the imperial court to begin his long and toil¬ 
some journey to the Western lands to secure the holy 
Mahayana scriptures. 

At this point we come to the real “pilgrimage” 
which we shall merely sketch in outline. This journey 
to the Western regions is described with marvellous 
imagery full of colour and movement. 

In aU the dangers and difficulties to which they were 
now exposed, Sun Wu-kung was faithful and true to 
his master and his beautiful white horse, and used 
for them all his supernatural powers and all his magic. 
At the same time he was often wild, cruel, and im¬ 
petuous, testing the master’s patience many a time, 
so that it often seemed as if the whole undertaking 
would fad. Meanwhile, through his numberless trials, 
through Hslian-chuang’s constant reminders, and 
through the faithful help of Kuan-yin, he advanced step 
by step until at last this Avild ape-man became a sancti¬ 
fied bodhisattva. One thing which Kuan-yin used to 
tame him was the famous cap with nails in it; this he 
had to wear continually. Every time his refractory 
nature began to get the upper hand, the thorns grew 
out sharp as nails on the inside of the cap. These 
pierced into his temples and caused intolerable pain. 

On the journey westward, the pilgrims met all the 
terrors and intrigues of heU. No sooner was one army 
of devils overcome, than another came on. Now they 
were enticed by deceptive will-o’-the-wisps, now met 
by the most terrible monsters. It was fortunate, 
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therefore, that two additional members joined their 
company. One was an abortive human being, who, 
through a lamentable mistake, was bom of a sow, and 
therefore had to go through life not only with a pig’s 
name, Chu-pa-chieh (It A 5^) (the pig who observes 
the eight commandments), but also in appearance 
reminding one strongly of the pig breed, with his big 
snout and flapping ears. The other was an unsuccess¬ 
ful Buddhist monk, the “Sand Monk” (Sha-ho-shang, 
1^). He had been left behind in the desert and 
had become a robber. Both, inspired by Kuan-yin, 
accepted the call and joined the pilgrimage to the. 
Western paradise, and both were sanctified and 
renewed during the journey. 

The last three sections of the book are especially 
impressive—the journey over the river of death, the 
arrival at the mountain of the spirits, and the return 
and final metamorphosis. 

As they stopped before the dark river after the 
thousand dangers were at last happily passed, the 
great question arose: “ How shall we cross over here ? ” 
An exceedingly rotten bridge could be seen, but as 
none of them dare try it, there was nothing left but to 
try the equally poor ferry which was close by. In the 
greatest terror the master and his companions climbed 
down into the boat, and it was carried out into the 
deep rushing stream. They had a feeling that the 
waters were closing over them, but immediately after 
there came a wonderful sense of security. The reason 
was not far to seek. Quite near to the boat several 
corpses were floating. These they perceived to be 
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their own bodies. They had become disembodied 
spirits, and an imdreamed-of joy and strength filled 
them. They sped on their journey up the river-bank 
and across the bright meadows toward the great 
mountain. They had reached Ling Shan (® fij), 
the mountain of spirits, and become part of the 
heavenly world. The climax is reached as they stand 
before Ju-lai (^n the highest Buddha, and in 
company with the holy spirits kneel in worship and 
praise before his throne.^ 

Rinally, after making a speech to the pilgrims, Ju-lai 
directed his two disciples, Ananda and Kasyapa, to 
give them a complete collection of the Buddhist 
scriptures. These disciples, thinking the pilgrims more 
advanced spiritually than was the case, gave them a 
collection of. books with blank pages, books which only 
the most enhghtened spirits could read. The mistake 
was discovered in the course of time and the pilgrims 
received an edition of the books written in the 
ordinary way. 

When they were about to leave on the return 
journey, Kuan-yin approached the throne of Ju-lai 
and said: “These pilgrims have taken fourteen years 
to get here; on the way they were constantly beset by 
dangers and were often near the point of destruction. 
I beseech thee to give me the authority to ensure that 
they and their books reach home within the course of 

iThe hoaven which ia here pictured ia the Mahayana heaven where 
Amitabha rules. In comparison with the Taoist heaven where Sun Wu- 
kung played so many tricks on Yii^ti (3g one notices a much greater 
sublimity and dignity, 
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eight days.” To this Ju-lai agreed, and borne by eight 
strong cherubs (ohin-kang, ^ B'J), after eight days’ flight 
they arrrived again at Hsianfu, the ancjent capital of 
the emperor of the Tang dynasty. 

There the people had long been -waiting the return 
of the pilgrinis. During their absence preparations 
went forward for the housing of the books they were to 
bring home. A library was built and finished the third 
year after their departure. As each anniversary of 
Hsuan-chuang’s departure came round the emperor 
himself went to this building to pray and make 
ofierings. On one of these occasions, while the emperor 
and a great crowd of worshippers were again assembled 
for solemn worship, they saw in the distance the 
master coming on his white horse. Their joy was 
indescribable and on the pilgrims’ arrival there was 
endless feasting and thanksgiving. The emperor 
declaring that neither silver nor gold could remunerate 
their benefactors, promised that he would himself write 
an introduction to the books, telling what Hsiian- 
chuang had done for his people, the story thus told to 
be handed down to all ages. With the help of his 
“Hanlin” (scholars of the highest degree)he then wrote 
the famous introduction. 

The people all rejoiced that the master could now 
begin to read and explain the scriptures to them. 
They assembled in the great lecture-room, excited and 
attentive, but just as he was about to open his hps, 
the sound of the beating of cherubs’ wmgs was heard, 
and the master and his three disciples were carried 
away in the spirit to the “Western Paradise.” 
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The emperor and his people were seized with holy 
fear. Under the influence of what had happened, they 
decided that day to found the great association for the 
rescue of all lost souls in Hades, the “Land and Sea 
Association,” also popularly called the “ Yii Lan Hui ” 
(3^ M ■#)• After their return to paradise the master 
was canonized as the “Buddha of Sweet Incense,” 
Sun Wu-kung as the “Conquering Buddha,” Chu-pa- 
chieh as the “Angel of the Golden Altar,” and Sha-ho- 
shang became the “ Golden Lo-han.” All the hosts of 
heaven were present at the ceremony, and all sang 
together the “Pure Land Song.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


“THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OE MASSES 
EOR THE DEAD” 

If we were to take up the general subject of masses 
for the dead a lengthy treatise on the history of 
religion would have to be written; we therefore content 
ourselves with treating of masses for the dead in 
relation to Buddhism only. 

In no other religion do masses for the dead play so 
large a part as in Buddhism. Even in Hinayana there 
are vague hints and dim intimations that through 
special forms of oblation one can get into touch with 
the needy souls in the lower regions, but it was only 
with the rise of Mahayana that these masses reached 
that degree of importance which they now hold in the 
religious life and worship of the East. 

The ingenious technique and deeply religious 
foundation of these masses were not immediately 
brought to perfection. On the contrary, centuries 
went by before the system was fully developed, and 
this fuller development seems to have had some 
connection with the influence of the Nestorian Church.^ 

In order to tmderstand our subject it will first be 
necessary to give a brief review of the cycles of 
transmigration and the theory of hell peculiar to 
Buddhism. We shall observe that in regard to these 
matters Mahayana has in general taken over the 

lOf. Professor P. Y. Saeki’a book, “The Nestorian Monument in China.” 
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position which Hinayana held, and which it in turn 
had taken from the Indian Vedas. 

In Chinese Buddhism, these things are interpreted 
in the following manner: 

In the continuous cycle of birth and death, always 
renewed by man’s inherent desire to create, there are 
six great divisions or orders. The cycle is called in 
Chinese “lun-huei” (the wheel, with turns, or returns, 
the “wheel of life”). The highest order in the cycle is 
“heaven” and in this the “gods” (sh6n, #) collec¬ 
tively are resident. This is called “t‘ien-tao” M), 
the heavenly way. It is as the name signifies, a good 
place, and those who live there are also good. They 
are “t‘ien-jen” (5^ A), heavenly men or good spirits. 
But they are not perfect; that is, they have not 
reached the ultimate goal of existence, the absolutely 
sure and safe place from which falling away and 
backsliding are excluded. To gain this, they must 
enter completely into Buddhahood, “ch'eng fu” 
■Sli), attain the absolute, and be absorbed in God. 
Then, and only then, have they reached the place 
where time is not, where aU is peaceful and absolutely 
clear and bright, where aU secrets of the universe are 
comprehended—the state of “chih-kuan” (jt §0); the 
resting-place from which one perceives all things. 
Other words for this final goal are “ Ch^an-ting ” 
(S'^), the fixed state of meditation, or “Nieh-p‘an” 
M), Nirvana. 

Heaven, therefore, or rather the “heavens” are 
inhabited by Buddha candidates, “ who after a longer 
or shorter time will attain the absolute” (Nirvana). 
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Their reason for delay in entering into final Buddha- 
hood is usually that they have made a promise to come 
to the help of the rest of creation, which lies deep down 
in the lowest orders of the cycle, where the terrors of 
darlmess, sorrow, sin, and perdition torture the souls. 

He who has gone so far as to become a Buddha 
candidate or bodhisattva (Chinese: p‘u-t‘i-sa-to, 

0 or p‘u-sa, # ^), has as one of his distinctive 
characteristics, not only all-seeing wisdom and great 
peace, but also absolutely boundless (Wu-liang, M fi) 
mercy. He has p‘u-t‘i hsin ^ jjj-), a compassionate 
heart for all who live and suffer—and he does not desfie 
to enter into full blessedness before he knows that all 
creation is redeemed. Therefore, each of these bo- 
dhisattvas has his own chosen sphere of activity in 
those orders of the cycle, deepest down, where creation 
languishes in endless torment and pain. In the 
various writings where these merciful Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas are invoked and worshipped, this “ sworn 
promise” plays a great part. The Buddhas are 
entreated, nay even adjured to help, on the basis of 
the solemn promise of mercy which they have given. 
Just here we stand before the objective facts in the 
Buddhist idea of redemption and atonement. 

Theoretically this interpretation of the highest order 
of the cycle is quite distinct and clear. In the Chinese 
form, however, this definition is somewhat obscured by 
the fact that certain Buddhas are said to dwell in thfe 
or that “ heaven ” for certain periods. Thus it is often 
said in the Mahayana scriptures that Sakyamuni reveals 
himself, for example, in the so-called “ Tao-li heaven 
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(Tao-li T‘ien, 'EO M 7c), where he proclaims his “law” 
or gives an interpretation of some obscure point 
before all the powers of the universe. “Tao-li Then” 
is a collective term used for the thirty-three heavens, 
eight heavens for each of the four points of the com¬ 
pass, and one central heaven where Ti-shih P — 
Indra) rules in majesty. 

The process of ascending upwards through all the 
“heavens” described in detail in the famous sutira 
“Leng-yen Ching” (thirty-three heavens and twenty- 
eight subsidiary heavens), is also thought of as an 
overcoming of the three great spheres or “chieh” (^). 
The first is the “Yii-chieh ^), the sphere where 
lust holds sway. The second is “She-chieh” ^), a 
better type of life, but one stiU dependent upon and 
attracted by the external appearance of things and all 
that appeals to the senses. In this sphere, there 
still exists a difference between sexes, consequently 
matrimony is also included. The third sphere is the 
“ Wu-she-chieh ” -fe ^), the state where all that has 
to do with the “ lust of the eye” and the affections has 
been disposed of, the sphere where the “heavenly man” 
can ascend to the arhat and bodhisattva world, where 
they “neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but 
are as the angels of God in heaven.”^ 

The next group is the human order, or “Jen-tao” 
(A M)- Here men and women journey together in 
motley variety and yet alike in the one great fact that 
they have a human existence. Their destiny as human 
beings—man or woman, rich or poor, stupid or clever, 

IMatthew 22:30. 
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beautiful or ugly, happy or unhappy—is determined by 
“ acts ” (Karma) done in an earlier existence. Retribu¬ 
tion, reward, punishment, take their unalterable, law- 
abiding course. This decides all social differences and 
destinies in life. 

Nothing is stated more clearly in Chinese Buddhism 
than this doctrme of “Yin-kuo” (S :^), the law of 
retribution. It comes again and again in the sutras ; 
it is the key-note for the whole doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion, the foundation of the whole complicated system 
of the Buddhist hell. 

The best types in this order are those “ who have a 
good root strongly developed in their hearts,” “shan- 
ken” (# jfS), and who themselves foster its further 
growth through a dutiful and gentle human hfe. Such 
a person can in this life attain not only to the position 
of an arhat (lo-han, ^ ^), a saint, but he can become 
a bodhisattva (p‘u-sa, # ®) for whom the entrance 
to the “Western Paradise” stands open when he leaves 
his tenement of clay. Many, very many, however, 
spoil their chances by an unholy and sensual life, so 
on the cessation of this mortal life they are born into 
one of the lower more evil orders. 

Next in order comes the demon group, which in 
Chinese is called 0-hsiu-lo-tao, ^ M ^ (i. e., the way 
of demons). It is a transHteration of the Sanskrit 
word “ Asuras.” The demons are half good, half bad. 
Just because their nature is thus divided, they are 
constantly at strife with him who is absolute goodness, 
holiness, and justice, namely God. It is remarkable 
that Chinese Buddhism has here taken as the term for 
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the supreme God, the name which corresponds to the 
Indian Indra: namely, the god Ti-shih (# #). Among 
the demons the men are ugly and the women beautiful. 
The chief of the demons, who is also called 0-hsiu-lo 
{1^ H), is thought to dwell in the depths of the sea, 
where aU is gloomy and unpleasant. This third order is 
nevertheless included among the “three good orders.” 

The poor creatures who have sunk down into the 
next three orders of torment and punishment, the so- 
called “san wu tao” (H ^ it), the three evil ways, 
are very much worse off. First among these comes 
hades, the Buddhist hell (“ti-yu,” ^), where 

punishment is carried out through long seons (kalpas), 
Chinese: chieh {&). Buddhism beheves in a horrible 
and ingeniously cruel heU. In many respects it re¬ 
sembles the hells of Hinduism, but in China a note of 
more abject terror coupled with a refinement of torture 
have been introduced. 

Eighteen hells, situated at the “T‘ieh-wei Shan,” 
the “Iron-Encircled Mountain” (M gl ih), ranging from 
the most scorching heat down to the most icy cold, 
come first. Of these, ten are especially notorious, 
being ruled by the ten famous “ kings ” or hangmen- 
chieftains. AU these heUs belong to the “Wu-chien 
Ti-yu” fiS fft ife), or the hells where everything is 
boundless. At the head of these ten hells with their 
hangmen stands the overlord, whose nature is stamped 
by the most inflexible severity and justice. His name 
is Tung-yii (:^ ife) and he lives on the famous mountain 
T‘ai Shan (# fli) in Shantung province. He rules 
through his head chieftain Yen-lo il). The latter 
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figure is particularly feared. A recollection of Yen-lo 
will cause the most hardened Asiatic to blanch with 
terror. It is the Yama of Hinduism which is rep¬ 
resented in him. Among other parallels, the Minos of 
Plato’s system comes nearest to this sinister figure. 

In popular thought and speech these two overlords 
are often coupled with the ten “ hangmen-chiefs.” 
Then it is said that the “ten kings in hades” mete out 
the penalties and execute the punishments either 
directly or through the numerous assistants who 
surround them, i. e., the host of devils. 

The names of these ten mighty Idngs, divided into 
the above-mentioned two groups, are as follows: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Tung-yii (}K ®), Overlord 


Ch'in-kuang (S S?) 
Ch,‘u-chiang (|3 Pl) 
Sung-ti 

Wu-kuan (ffi 'i') 

Yen-lo M), chieftain 


6. Pi'en-ehSng (S 

7. T'ai-shan (# Ih) 

8. Ping-t§ng W) 

9. Tu-shih (tK Ifj) 

10. Chuan-lun H) 


The close connection between supervision and pun¬ 
ishments has gradually come to be regarded as taking 
place in the following way. On earth there have always 
been greater and lesser spiritual princes and officers, 
who keep careful records of all men’s good and evil deeds. 
These report to the officials of both heaven and hades, 
and punishment or reward then follows in due time. 

If there is one thing that is made clear to the 
Chinese, it is that 


“Good is recompensed with good, 

Evil is recompensed with evil 
And if payment is slow in coming, 

It is because its hour has not yet arrived.” 
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I 


The idea of an officer who supervises and keeps a 
register on earth, is quite in keeping with the legal 
system of the whole orient in ancient days. The 
system is worked in the following method. The whole 
surface of the earth is divided into sections (ti-fang, 
14 :f]), each with its local superintendent. He is 
usually called “t‘u-ti” (± M), and images of him and 
his family made of wood, clay, or metal, are placed in 
small temples or covered altars. Such ‘‘earth altars” 
and small local temples are seen in city and country 
all over China (t‘u-ti miao, ik 14 0). 

The local superintendents are then ranged under a 
greater “ official ” (all-spiritual beings). In the cities 
these are called ch‘eng-huang M), city gods; in 
country districts ti-huang (14 M)? district gods. These 
“ gods ” are enthroned among consorts, children, and 
servants in stately temples (ch‘eng-huang miao, ^ 
M), and ti-huang miao, 14 J@), and great festivals 

with street processions are arranged annually in 
their honour. 

Buddhism has allied itself with these ancient local 
deities, and by that very fact has secured a tremendous 
hold on the common people in China. For it is clear 
that just here the Buddhist priesthood with their 
masses and holy ceremonies can serve humanity bur¬ 
dened by sin and guilt, by pleading their cause with 
these dispensers of justice and retribution. 

In these same local temples one often sees portrayed 
the ten hangmen-chiefs with their two overlords, 
divided into two groups, in the act of torturing or 
tormenting their victims. One feels a special horror 
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about these temples, a horrOr which recalls acutely 
the feeling one has on going into an ancient Chinese 
yamen, whence so many are led to the execution 
ground. A common name for the tortured, hungry, 
and thirsty spirits in hades is e-hun (ife ^), hungry 
ghosts. We shall return later to these gloomy places, 
when we quote extracts from the curious literature 
which is connected with the masses for the dead. 

There are, in addition, five hundred small and one 
thousand very small hells, through which lost souls 
have to go. 

In the fifth order in the cycle come e-kuei ^), 
the liungry spirits or order of devils. These are the 
creatures who have sunk so deep that they rejoice in 
evil, and who therefore gladly allow themselves to be 
used as assistants and co-laborers in all kinds of 
destructive enterprises by the more “ professional devil 
princes.” They enter gladly into the service of the 
“hangmen” and torture to their hearts’ content the 
lost in hades. Among them, too, there are many 
grades. Most numerous are the so-called “hungry 
devils” who constantly rove about, restless and unblest, 
in the boundless spheres of the kingdom of hades. 
There are tremendous numbers of these, for the greater 
part of the wicked people in the world are recruits for 
this restless and hungry horde when their thread of life 
is broken off. Special efforts must be made to reach 
these hungering spirits, as we shall see, otherwise they 
will irretrievably go over into that professional devil 
group which becomes hardened in evil and disfigured 
by ugliness (yeh-ch‘a, ^ or lo-ch‘a, M 
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Finally, we liave the ‘‘ch'u-sheng ” CS ^), or the 
animal order. This lies the deepest down of the “ evil 
ways” and is recruited from the worst criminals and 
malefactors on the earth. According to the nature of 
their sins, they go, at death, into various animal forms, 
from the horse, cow, wolf, and tiger, down to snakes 
and crawling things. Numerous books and pictures in 
China treat of this horrible transformation. One sees 
how the animal skin stretches slowly out over the 
human body, how the character of the eye is changed 
and the animal look appears. For the creatures of 
this order, there is also a feeble glimmer of hope in the 
interminable darkness. Buddhism does not hold the 
conception of an everlasting hell, which the peoples of 
the West have become familiar with. Countless mons, 
kalpas after kalpas, may pass, in number so great and 
in duration so long as to be uncountable, but the final 
result is stiU the “ salvation of all living things.” 

Buddhism in general deals with such vast dimen¬ 
sions and conceptions that one feels oneseH cast out 
into the endless spaces of the universe, and yet along 
its own lines of thinking, it comes back to something 
not unlike Professor Einstein’s position in our modern 
Western thought: space and time flow together, and 
the thought that is projected into the mysterious 
universe returns finally to its own starting-point. 

In connection with transmigration, there has been a 
deep and ingenious development of this thought. The 
stream of life moves in three great periods, which 
again form a cycle for further movement. The first 
period began with Sakyamuni Buddha and ended five 
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hundred years after his death. It is called “Cheng- 
fa” (IE here translated as the first right model 
period. The second period lasts from the end of 
Cheng-fa for another five hundred years • and is called 
“Hsiang-fa” (1^ ii), the period in which pictures must 
be used. In this period men must work their way to 
the truth through pictures and hooks. From the end 
of the second period and lasting for a further two 
thousand years comes “Mo-fa” (tIc ii), the final period. 
Then sin and need are increased to such a degree that 
Buddhism itself apparently goes to pieces. At this 
point, Maitreya (Mi-lo Eu, ) appears with his millen¬ 

nial Idngdom. A new cycle of life begins, with hope 
and redemption for aU living things. Thus one cycle 
follows another until aU living things are redeemed. 

It can be more easily understood against this back¬ 
ground what tremendous significance masses for the 
dead must naturally have in Mahayana Buddliism, 
Without doubt we stand here before one of the most 
central beliefs of this whole religious system. One can 
also begin to have some understanding of the feeling 
of sympathy which so strongly characterizes Mahayana. 

When masses for the soul were first instituted, it 
was naturally thought important that they should have 
a firm objective foundation in the traditions of Sakya- 
muni Buddha. Such was found in the old legend of 
Ananda, told in the “ Yu-chia Yen-k^ou” (iir ft P). 
Ananda saw the hungry spirits in hades [pretas) and in 
his pity asked Sakyamuni Buddha if there were not 
some way of satisfying their hunger. He then received 
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directions regarding a method by which food could be 
sent over into the other world through the special 
prayers of monks before the statue of Buddha, in the 
“assembly of the congregation.” Upon' this, from a 
historical point of view, very slender foundation, has 
been built up the immense fabric of masses and offer¬ 
ings for the dead which we shall now examine more 
closely. 

It is of course well known that from the most 
a.ncient times the Chinese have been brought up to 
reverence deeply their ancestors. This had to be 
taken into account, and some arrangement made to 
meet this need. Anything that could help dutiful 
sons in their obligation to the dead, was as a matter of 
course welcomed by the Chinese. There was much in 
Buddhism that tore the individual away from society 
and from kith and kin, so it really was necessary to 
have sometliing positively constructive to molHfy and 
conciliate the more critical Chinese and those who 
were Confucian sympathizers. 

It had not escaped the notice of the Buddhists that 
the Nestorian Church, largely because of its solemn 
masses “seven times a day for both the living and the 
dead,” had obtained a strong hold on the people. 
They had also seen with wonder the “seven times 
seven” days’ festival with the closing fiftieth day of 
feasting, which gathered together the Nestorian monks 
and priests in prayer for the dead and the living, an¬ 
nually. When one adds to this the fact that during 
the seventh and eighth centuries, new mystical mantra 
writings filled with magic formulse and incantations 
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found their Avay from India to China, it can be under¬ 
stood just why this period should see such a rise and 
development of masses for the dead, as had not been 
marked before. 

There is one man especially in this period, whose 
name is inseparably connected with the rapid develop¬ 
ment of masses for the dead. This is Aniogha Vajra, 
(Chinese: Pu-k‘ung Chin-kang, ^ ^ [iiij). He was a 
monk, who came over from northern India to China, in 
the yf'-ai' 719, with his great teacher Vajra. Bidbi 
(Chinese: Chin-kang Chih, %)• 732 he suc¬ 

ceeded his master as patriarch of the Yogacharya 
School. Between 741 and 746 he was sent to India 
by the Emperor Hsiian Tsung, to get more Buddhist 
writings. The two succeeding emperors also held him 
in high esteem and when he died in 772, after a long 
and active life, he received the hitherto unheard-of 
posthumous title of “Minister of State for the King¬ 
doms of the East.” He stood so high that all three 
emperors, at their coronations, had their crowns 
sprinkled with holy water by his hand. As a matter 
of fact, leaders of the Nestorian Church also had this 
honour on several occasions. 

With statesman-like understanding, Amogha quickly 
saw that it was important to outshine the Nestorians, 
if possible, in the arrangements for the masses for the 
dead.^ When one examines more closely the ritual 
which he issued, there can be no doubt that he and 
his helpers copied the rituals of the Nestorian Chui’ch 

iHe lived side by side with the Nestorians in Stan, w’here it is a well- 
established fact that the Buddhist monk Prajna himself, translated, on© of 
the Buddhist scriptures, in collaboration with the Nostorian priest Adam. 
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in many places. We can see tHs by a careful com¬ 
parison of tbe Nestorian “Song of the Saints” and the 
“Baptismal Hymn,” so beautifully translated in Pro¬ 
fessor SaeM’s boot. 

They had, however, much more material than this 
at their disposal. There was the whole of Mahayna’s 
vast store-house to draw upon, and in addition to this 
the translation of the rather obscure mantra literature 
which had newly arrived from India, with its fantastic 
magic formulse and incantations. Further, they had 
no scruples about the kind of ideas and beliefs they 
introduced. 

It was no wonder that Mahayana’s masses for the 
dead went beyond any that had ever been heard of 
before, not only in the pomp of their externals, but 
also in the extravagant and fantastic nature of their 
content. 

After fifty years of work in China, Amogha had got 
so far that he was able to arrange his “opening night” 
for the great drama which has since become so well 
known in the East—the “Feast for the Wandering 
Spirits”—that ceremony which later under the name 
of “Yii-lan-p'en” M S), or “Yii-lan-p'en Hui” 
(S S: #) (Sanskrit: Ullambana), has gone its way 
down through the centuries and has gathered together 
so many naiUions in religious ecstacy. 

Before we describe this ceremony in detail, we shall 
cite an example of the way in which the rather slender 
historical foundation for these masses which has said 
to have been discovered in the first primitive 
Buddhism, was further built upon. 
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The story of how Maudgalyayana (Chinese: Mo-ho- 
mn-ohien-lien, J# @ H il, or Mu-Hen, g JS), one of 
Sakyamuni’s disciples, the pious son, saved his mother, 
is now popularly told in China as follows: 

A pious mother, who had always been the most 
scrupulous vegetarian, fell sick, probably the result of 
excessive asceticism. She tried all kinds of cures, but 
all were in vain. Then one of her sons came to her 
and said that he could help her, if she would be willing 
to eat meat. The mother refused most vehemently. 
In spite of this the son prepared a dish which 
resembled vegetarian food but contained a Httle meat. 
She ate it and was soon quite well again. 

One of the slaves in the house told the truth of the 
matter to another son, Mu-Hen, and he, fearing lest his 
mother had thereby lost all hope of salvation, told her. 
She, secure in her innocence, denied it, caHing upon 
all the gods to bear witness to the fact that she had 
not eaten meat. 

In the dramatic presentation of the story which is 
most often given (it is one of the loveHest dramas on 
the Chinese stage), the mother is represented as saying, 
“ If I have eaten meat, I pray that all the gods may 
cast me down into the deepest hell!” Immediately 
blood streams from her nose, mouth, and eyes, and the 
devil-hangmen draw her away to hades. 

Mu-lien does everything in his power to rescue her. 
He lays upon himself all kinds of tortures in order to 
expiate her sin, but everything seems in vain. One 
night he sees her in his dream; her clothes are in 
tatters and her countenance bears traces of the 
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greatest suffering. He sees how the hangmen in hades 
steal the money and the food that he has burned for 
her support. He hears her suppliant cry, “ Come and 
help me.” Thereupon he determines to go to hades 
(die). He wanders through the various zones in the 
kingdom of death, and after a long and persistent 
search finds her. She has been placed in a great 
cauldron where she is to be dismembered and cooked. 
He casts himself dowu before the devil-executioner 
and beseeches him to be allov'ed to take the torture 
upon himself. This is permitted, at least for a time. 

In the dramatic presentation, one sees Mu-lien, 
appearing in the various torture scenes, always strong 
and firm. But when his need is the greatest, Buddha 
reveals himself in light and glory, and makes known 
the happy news that his mother can be saved if a body 
of monks will come together, and perform a mass for 
her soul. So after a while, one sees a row of monks 
drawn up solemnly before the figure of Buddha, and 
after the chanting and the musical instruments have 
sounded for some time, the gates of hell spring open, 
releasing the happy son with his redeemed mother. 
The scene closes with a high-pitched song of praise. 

^‘The Feast for the Wandering Souls’" 

As we now attempt to give a description of the 
ceremonies which down through the years have been 
performed for the release of the wandering and lost 
spirits, it is natural to take first the “ Feast for the 
Wandering Souls,” or “Yti-lan-p'en Hui” Bi S #■), 
which has already been mentioned. 
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The main object of this ceremony is to conduct the 
souls as rapidly and safely as possible over the vast 
sea of want, hunger, tlhrst, and torment, which they 
got into when death overtook them, because of their 
sins. This has given rise to the expression “tu chung- 
sheng t‘o-h k‘u-hai” {S.M ^ ?S), “to help all 

creation across the sea of pain,” used in China again 
and again in speech and writing. 

When a man dies, if there are any rich relations, 
pious and conscientious sons and daughters, widows or 
younger brothers, who can start the machinery, the 
whole matter can be arranged quite quickly. They 
simply order so many masses to be said in some temple 
or monastery, or allow the chief room or courtyard in 
their homes to be temporarily made over into a prayer 
hall (“tao-ch‘ang,” ^ ®), where monks can chant 
their masses by the day, or even by the week. Often, 
however, there are no relatives to come to the help of 
the dead, or their poverty is such that nothing 
sufficient to meet the case can be done. If this 
happens, the monks, together with pious and phil¬ 
anthropic people, step in and help. Ever since the 
time of Amogha, it has been looked upon as a 
particularly meritorious act to contribute towards 
making the great “feast for the wandering souls” as 
splendid as possible. 

Without doubt, much true sympathy and religious 
fervor is expressed in these acts. On the other hand, 
this feast is frequently used in a quite shameless way 
for personal gain or self-aggrandizement, money is 
coined out of it, and the whole business takes on such 
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a noisy and theatrical tone that its religious significance 
almost completely vanishes. 

The observance of this festival is regulated partly by 
the calendar, as it goes by the ten-, twelve-, or fifteen- 
year periods in the old Chinese cycle of years. In 
addition, there may be special cases of necessity which 
caU for extra observances. Occasionally there may be 
one or more earnest and pious people who see that a 
performance of the ceremony is arranged for. The 
date for the feast is announced in plenty of time by 
the posting up of big yellow placards. People are 
urged to send in lists of all who may have died by 
drowning, murder, or other accident. Likewise, a 
request is sent out for money or other gifts. 

Great preparations are made for the feast. The 
city’s butcher-shops are often officially ordered to stop 
all slaughter and sale of meat. People are urged to 
fast (i. e., to refrain from partaking of aU kinds of 
animal food). Along the river-banks great figures 
made of paper are set up, representing the gracious 
bodhisattvas of the lower world, Ti-ts‘ang, Kuan-yin, 
the “earth gods” of the place, and so on. Terrifying 
images of animals, whole rows of devil-hangmen from 
the lower world, with Tung-yu and Yen-lo at their 
head, as weU as scenes of horror from the torture- 
chambers of hell are all represented, made of coloured 
paper, stretched ingeniously on bamboo sticks. 

The chief preparations are made on some open place, 
usually near a pond or a river. There terrace-Hke 
altars are set up, fiUed with incense burners, jars with 
flowers, inscribed pennants which flutter in the breeze. 
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etc. Near the altar is placed a large house of paper, 
divided into five rooms. In the centre room stand 
two paper figures of the famous Yin-yang Ssu (1#P H), 
who conducts souls from this world into the other. He 
is represented with one side of his face white, the 
other black, for he is supposed to have access both 
to the land of the living and of the dead. The 
side rooms are supposed to be waiting-rooms for men 
and women, respectively, who are on their way to 
dehverance. 

In smaller paper houses stand figures which give out 
food and clothes to the hungry and freezing spirits. 
There are also thirty-six shops, where the spirits can 
provide themselves with all necessities. Money, con¬ 
sisting of stamped paper notes and imitation silver 
and gold bars, is sent over to the dead in immense 
quantities; this is burned. 

The other world is then notified that the ceremony 
is about to begin, by the burning of a large paper pen¬ 
nant. At the same time a paper horseman and horse 
are burned. This is the herald, who hurries ofi with 
the inscription to the land of the dead. 

Then begins the mass. Long sutras are read, often 
accompanied by the most ear-splitting music. Offer¬ 
ings of food, rice, tea, small cakes, etc., are set out. 
This is a very important part of the performance, 
really a sacramental act. Only monks with long 
practice can perform in a perfect way all the finger 
manipulations, the gracious sprinkling of water, and 
the throwing out of rice grains, etc., in connection with 
this ceremony. If there is a pond in the neighbourhood 
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a small bridge is built over it. A priest stands 
with papers in his hand, and deals them out 
liberally to all the “poor people” who are thought 
to be passing over the bridge of death. The papers 
are handed to the priest on the other side, who then 
burns them. 

Up on the central stage (the three-storey altar) stand 
a whole staff of Buddhist monks, who in long-drawn- 
out and high-pitched tones, chant the scripture and 
play musical instruments. The leading monk stands 
between two others on the central platform, holding 
an ivory staff in his hand. On the lowest platform 
stand five monks, who are especially occupied with the 
chanting. By the tones of the music, one who is 
initiated into the mystery will understand how far they 
have got in the advancing process of redemption. He 
will know when that great moment comes when they 
have “broken into hades” (p‘o-liao ti-yii, T Dt), 
and when the way has been opened to the great pool 
of blood where the deeply sunk souls of women are 
specially tortured (p‘o-liao hsiieh-hu, T jfc. ?i). He 
will be able to follow the further development, as the 
saving procession presses in through the barred torture- 
chambers, and be present when the burst of triumph 
at the end announces the great victory. It is mid¬ 
night when these notes of victory are sounded. Then 
everything ceases at one stroke, for from that moment 
all things begin to move forward towards the dawn and 
daylight! 

The book which is especially connected with this 
ceremony is “The Ullambana Scripture” (Chinese: 
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«Yu-lan-p‘en Ching,” $ M ^ which we shall come 
back to later. It is said to have been, translated into 
Chinese by Dharmarakcha (265-316). 

The ordinary Kuei Chieh, “Feast of the Spirits” is 
held more regularly on the fifteenth of the seventh 
month. Then in the warm, late summer evenings one 
often sees a beautiful sight along the river-banks. A 
similar display of paper houses and figures, altars, and 
incense burners is set out, only smaller in size. Quite 
characteristic, also, is the setting afloat of small 
“candle boats” on the river. A candle is cleverly 
fastened on a piece of wood, and surrounded by 
coloured paper. As these hundreds and thousands 
of twinkling “candle boats” drift down the stream 
in the stiU summer night, they turn one’s thoughts 
into solemn religious channels. One caimot but think 
of the many unfortunates who every year are drowned 
or killed in some other way along China’s many rivers 
and highways. 

Buddhism has made a remarkable impression upon 
the religious hfe of China, by means of these annual 
“spirit festivals,” and the realistic presentation of the 
horrors of perdition and the certainty of retribution; 
but perhaps most of all by means of the great masses 
for the dead. Through these things it causes this 
people, naturally a rather materialistic race, to stop 
for a time in their restless chase after the things of 
this life, and think of that life which is to come, and 
of their sacred duty towards the needy. 

In contrast to the other festivals, there is much 
greater solemnity about the feasts on the birthdays of 
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the great bodhisattvas. It is not common at that 
time to allow theatrical performances. 

We have already briefly described the masses for the 
dead where one, three, flve, or ten monks take part. 
It remains now to describe the special performances 
which take place in the large temples and monasteries, 
for the release and redemption of more or less definite 
groups of the departed. These performances may be 
on behalf of one family or one individual, of some 
especially afflicted section of the country, of the whole 
land, or of all lost souls “within the four seas.” 

In order to set this cumbersome machinery in mo¬ 
tion, the monasteries often make an appeal to the 
sympathies of well-to-do men and women, and these 
benefactors are memorialized with laudatory phrases 
written on decorative scrolls and tablets. If, however, 
the monastery is a rich one with large resources inland, 
they arrange the whole thing at their own expense. 

One cannot get away from the fact that in spite of 
all the “commercial spirit” and greed, in spite of the 
very stilted form and outward fuss of the performance, 
there are nevertheless many of the monks and their 
lay helpers who are fired by real spiritual zeal. A 
spirit of deep sympathy and fellowship in suffering is 
felt by them, both during the time of preparation and 
during the conduct of the mass itself. This was 
evidenced during the last terrible war which laid waste 
Europe and made itself felt to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. When the Buddhist monks in China read 
the newspapers and saw day after day telegrams giving 
news of the most terrible death rolls on all fronts, they 
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decided on their own accord to hold special masses for 
the souls of those who had fallen in Europe. “For,” 
they said, “we see the kingdom of the dead filled with 
harried spirits from the field of battle, and something 
extra must be done for them.” 

The common form for these great performances in 
the temples is the well-known “Shui-lu tao-chang” 
(tK ^ ^), that is to say, “masses for the souls on 

sea and land.” It is reckoned in the temples that at 
least a thousand Chinese dollars is necessary to hold 
even a very modest “ sea and land mass.” Enormous 
quantities of dishes with fruits and vegetables must be 
prepared. Rolls of silk and paper and other materials 
must be made ready. Immense quantities of paper 
objects, great heaps of paper money, etc., are required. 

At these times, one finds a number of the rooms in 
the second storey of the temple, which ordinarily stand 
empty, transformed into the most wonderful outfitting 
shops. Wall scrolls and banners inscribed with the 
finest quotations from the holy writings are found on 
all sides, and a great host of monks, often under the 
personal leadership of the abbot, take part in the 
masses. 

Part of the mass takes the form of a procession, 
when the monks pass in long rows from room to room. 
The mass goes on from sunset till midnight. Then 
suddenly everything is silent and stiU. The per¬ 
formance continues for a week, and sometimes even 
longer, especially in the “Pure Land” School, where 
every year they hold a “seven times seven” mass 
forty-nine days and one closing day of solemn feasting. 
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The most beautiful and really also the most 
affecting form of this labour of love for the redemption 
of lost souls in hades, is, however, associated with a 
simpler ceremony. This goes on in certain temples 
and monasteries quite regularly, in others ceaselessly, 
night and day. It is the reading of those portions of 
the scriptures which are especially connected with 
the “saviour of the lower world,” the great and 
radiant bodhisattva Ti-ts‘ang (iffi ^). As there is 
much of special interest connected with him, we must 
accord him special attention. In the larger mon¬ 
asteries one often finds a special hall in his honour. 
Where they have not this, usually a small enclosure is 
partitioned off the main hall, where his image with an 
altar and an uncommonly big bell are placed. Oc¬ 
casionally this arrangement is found up in the tow^er, 
which then becomes a prayer tower. Often a little 
image of Ti-ts‘'ang is placed just under the bell. 

Monks take it in turn to sit before this image and 
read the scriptures in a low voice, at certain intervals 
pulling a cord. This cord is connected with a wooden 
ram and every time the cord is pulled the ram strikes 
the bell with great force (Yu-ming chung, ^ ^ M, the 
beU before the gloomy valley) and a deep long boom 
resounds through the rooms and out into the night. 

Many of these belts are exceedingly old. It is a 
mystery how the ancients were able to cast these 
colossal things, and get such deep, strong tones, so 
indescribably full of feeling and beauty. Only one 
who has lain awake and listened to the regular boom 
in a monastery in the small hours of the night can 
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form any conception of the weirdly solemn, and yet 
indescribably reverent feeling which these simple 
“ night masses ” before the image of Ti-ts‘ang give one. 
It is no wonder that in Buddhist verse and poetry, the 
“ sound of the bell, which quaveringly rings out in the 
darkness of night” has become one of the most com¬ 
monly used symbols for the deeper connection between 
human life and the “land of shadows.” The long, 
deep tone, lasting for one minute or more, is certainly 
well adapted to carry the thought of prayer and 
sympathy over to the other world. 

We have already mentioned the “ mj’-stical mantra 
scriptures,” which in the time of Amogha entered into 
the fabric of the masses for the dead. Later they 
developed on Chinese soil in a still wilder and more 
fantastic manner and the more serious-minded and 
careful monks have therefore a certain hesitancy about 
using them. Many of these serious Buddhist monks 
will have nothing whatever to do with official masses. 
Some of them on principle will not take part in any of 
these things, especially if there is an element of “busi¬ 
ness” or financial speculation in it. They prefer to 
live in great poverty and devote themselves to medita¬ 
tion and the study of the scriptures, for they feel that 
it is difficult to preserve a “clean escutcheon” if they 
are mixed up with the questionable practices connected 
with the masses for the dead. 

The greater number of the monks, however, take 
part, and a few with particularly good voices and with 
a special inclination towards the melancholy, can 
carry the business to great lengths. 
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The topmost point is reached by those who are 
really artists, in the special “ceremony of redemption,” 
which the Chinese call “fang yen-k‘ou {M. M D); filling 
the hungry mouths. It is here that the “mystic 
mantras” have reached their climax in China. We 
shall therefore give a description of this ceremony. 
The technique and theory of this system has not yet 
been thoroughly investigated by any sinologue. We 
hope to come back to it later in a special detailed 
treatment.^ 

This ceremony can also be “ordered” by grief- 
stricken people who wish to help their dear departed 
ones. There are often, too, philanthropic people or 
those who wish to acquire special merit, who hire a 
little band of especially trained monks to perform 
this mass which usually takes three evenings or 
more. 

This may take place in the temple haU, or preferably 
in one of the side rooms. On an improvised platform 
sit the three leading monks before a large table. They 
are placed on specially constructed seats, and sit with 
their legs crossed under them, like living Buddha 
images. It is an important point that these three 
shall represent the triune Buddha: Sakyamuni, the 
Buddhist doctrine, and the society. Naturally the 
central figure is the most important, as he represents 
Buddha himself. These three men must have a good 
ear, good singing voices, and must possess great 

IThere ia much which reminds one of the holy pantomimes in the 
ancient church, in which the victims in purgatory were led forth to 
paradise. 
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dexterity of fingers, for, as we shall see, the fingers and 
hand movements play an important part. 

In front of these three, but lower down, sit the 
assistants. These are monks who join in the mass, 
with verses of song, and with musical instruments. 
There are, as a rule, four on each side of the oblong 
table. If they are well-trained monks they can recite 
the enormously long text of the mass, page after 
page, from memory. In case they are imcertain of 
the text, they have the book on the table before 
them. 

The scene begins with a fanfare of musical instru¬ 
ments. A little bell is rung, and then the “living 
Buddha” begins to sing the first verses of the mass in 
an endlessly long chant. Dressed in an especially 
beautiful costume with an arrangement resembling a 
halo round his head, he sings his verses with solemn 
and impressive expression. It is a high-pitched lament 
of woe over the hungering, thirsting, and freezing 
souls, which flit about the gloomy chambers of the 
underworld, but it contains also a happy promise of 
redemption to be obtained through the compassionate 
Buddhas. Here the instrumental music strikes in. 
There is a perfect storm of tumultuous shouting and 
violent music, which is intended to burst open the doors 
of hell. One can see by the expressions of the three 
leaders that it is a serious business. Their counte¬ 
nances stiffen into a grim and iron-hard expression, and 
their hands, which now come into action, are clenched 
as if for a blow. With a loud knock on the table with 
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a thick wooden implement, the “living Buddha” 
announces that the doors are opened. 

The second act is introduced by the ringing of a 
bell. One hears in the tones of the chant that the 
fii’st shadowy vales of hades are passed. What is of 
special interest in the succeeding acts is the hand and 
finger movements. Long and careful practice lies 
behind these manipulations and genuflections. Hand¬ 
books with illustrations of these movements are studied 
by generation after generation. Several of these books 
are before me as I write these lines and I recognize the 
positions of the fingers, etc., as I have seen them 
many times while standing by, watching the monks 
during the conduct of this strange service. 

There is something hypnotic about the whole affair 
and one has a pecuHaiiy unpleasant sensation as the 
performance proceeds, for in a remarkable way the 
practised monks bring out the various torments and 
terrors of hell through these movements of the hands: 
one sees the bound, the savage, the tortured; the 
glimmering tongues of fire and ice-cold showers of rain, 
the brutal scorn and dull self-abandonment of the lost 
souls. 

But in the midst of all these woes the presiding 
monks will begin the sacramental act of filling the 
burning (hungry and thirsty) mouths of the wandering 
spirits: the sprinkling of the water from the jar of the 
merciful Kuan-yin, the distribution of rice from the 
blessed bowl of Sakyamuni, the waving motion of the 
blessed lotus in the hand of Ta-shih-chih, the consoling 
sight of the golden tower in the hand of 0-mi-t‘o Fu. 
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By these functions rays of hope steal in. One sees 
in the position of the fingers a pagoda rising up, one 
feels that one is led in through open temple doors, 
where incense and light, music and the harmonious 
tones of the chant, bear one up to loftier spheres. A 
lotus blossom is laid in the hand, and the three 
“Buddhas” acquire something of exalted repose and 
the light of great pity in their expressions. After 
the many scenes of frenzied despair which brought 
the paleness of fright into their faces to such a 
degree that drops of sweat ran from their foreheads, 
it is a great relief to come to these qxdet and peaceful 
parts of the ceremony. 

There is, indeed, art and solemn earnestness in this 
ceremony, but it escapes into black magic and animistic 
exorcism. It is therefore quire natural that the more 
spiritual monks and the profound thinkers within the 
Buddhist society keep out of it, but for the many who 
have sunk so low as to take the whole business more 
or less as a means of making a living, this ceremony 
for “ filling the hungry mouths ” is a splendid source 
of income. 

Before we go on to further description of the central 
bodhisattva of these masses for the dead, Ti-ts‘ang 
(ilil M), we shall very briefly describe another Buddha 
figure who has left his mark on the historical develop¬ 
ment of the masses for the dead. This is the famous 
Vairocana (Chinese: Pd-lu-che-na, M ^ M or 
merely Pfl-lu, ® iS). According to the classic account, 
he Belongs to the threefold inoarnation of Buddha 
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(Trikaya). As is well known, there are several ex¬ 
planations of this. 

We confine ourselves to that explanation which has 
quite finally been adopted by the great “interpreters 
of the law” (Fa-shih, ii: lij)) in the Buddhist society in 
China, namely, that Vairocana is the incarnation of 
Buddha’s law or doctrine (dharma; Chinese; fa, ii). 
His image, therefore, is always found in the places 
Avhere the law is to be proclaimed. Corresponding to 
Vairocana, one has also the other Buddha type which 
represents the society or the association of monies 
grouped in a monastery (sangha; Chinese; seng, ft). 
He is called Lochana (Chinese: Lu-she-na, or 

simply Lu-she, iS ^). The central figure in this group 
of three is Sakyamuni Buddha. 

It is without doubt owing to Chih-k‘ai’s famous 
hterary school (T‘ien-t‘ai School) that the worship of 
Vairocana came into favour so early, and was later 
cultivated as a separate religion. Chih-k‘ai was most 
interested in the “doctrine.” The fundamental scrip¬ 
tures for him was “The Lotus Scripture” (“Fa-hua 
Ching,” ^ M). It was not before a.d, 725, however, 
that this “religion” got its own name. It was called 
the “Great Sun Religion” after one of the principal 
writings “Ta-jili Ching” H M), “The Great Sun 
Scripture” (Sanskrit: “Maha Vairocana Sutra”). 

This took place just at the time of the great 
expansion of the Nestorian Church when its name 
“shining” was first used. There are many things 
wliich point to the fact that there was considerable 
co-operation and connection between these two forms of 
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teaching. This is also plainly shown in the final form 
of the name of the Hestorian Chm’ch in China; Ching 
Chiao (:^ iJ:), the “Shining Religion.” With great 
forethought the old Nestorians chose the adjective 
“ching” {■^) which, analyzed into its simple elements, 
and H, means “great and shining” or “great” and 
“sun,” a term which undoubtedly for the people of 
that time must have led their thoughts to the “Great 
Sun Religion” centering in Vaicocana. 

On the other hand, however, the Nestorian Church 
has certainly exercised no small influence in shaping 
the content of the idea of the “Great Sun” and its 
religious school. Unmistakable traces of Christian 
ideas meet one everywhere in this doctrine—the idea 
of God as the “father of light,” of Christ as the great 
“light of the world” who by his work of salvation 
burst the “bonds of death” so that he could himself 
descend in triumph into the depths of the kingdom of 
death and proclaim his “law” to the rebellious spirits. 

It is no wonder that Amogha, the great promoter of 
masses for the dead, gave himself, life and soul, to the 
“Great Sun Religion,” and that Vairocana came to be 
not only the shining representative for the light of 
learning, but also the incarnation of the idea of great 
compassion, an idea which had taken its most beautiful 
and richest form in Amitabha. A few sinologues be¬ 
hove, for this reason, that the two forms blended 
together for a while during the flourishing period of 
the “Great Sun Religion.” 

The close connection between the Nestorian Church 
and the “Great Sun Rehgion,” appears also in the 
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many common terms for the various “servants in the 
church,” The “Catholicos” of the Nestorians became 
“Fa-chu” ^). Their “Episcopos” became “Ta¬ 
te” (A:f€); their monks took the same name as the 
Buddhist monks “seng” (ff); their archdeacon was 
called “ssii-chu” ^), or superintendent of the 
monastery, etc. 

Just as these two doctrines had their flowering at 
about the same time, so also they were companions in 
times of persecution and decline. It is perhaps no 
mere chance that the apparent disappearance of the 
“Great Sun Religion” and the“Shining Religion”took 
place at about the same time. The Vairocana School 
was merged with the other Buddhist schools, and for 
many years now it has been difficult to find any traces 
of its special forms and expressions. Indeed, one must 
hunt long even in the best monastery libraries before 
one finds the old “Ta-jih Ching” {jz 0 M) (“The 
Great Sun Scripture ”). The most learned amongst the 
monks have a dim idea that the “ Great Sun Religion ” 
was one of the names of the now extinct “Mi Chiao” 
(•^ (the “ mysterious school of religion”). 

According to the statement of the learned monk 
T'ai-hsii {-jt II) most of “The Great Sun Scripture” is 
to be found in the voluminous “Hua-yen Ching” 
(# B. M:), more particularly in the portion called Yii- 
chia-shih ti Lun (S # lip flfi li-), the scripture for the 
“Mi-tsung” (S? ^)or“Yu-chia-tsung”(Jt ^),the old 
secret school in Buddhism (Yoga-caryabhumi-shastra). 
A careful study of this scripture by able sinologues 
will have to be made in order to get fuU light upon the 
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question of tlie relationsMp between the old Mahayana 
and the Nestorian Church. 

The consequence of all tliis was that it became 
necessary to get another central figure for the 
machiaery of the masses for the dead. Such a figure 
was found in the great and compassionate bodhisattva 
Ti-ts'ang (iife Ht). His Indian name is Kshitigarbha 
(the treasure-chamber of the world); the meaning of 
the name in Chinese also corresponds to this. He does 
not seem to have played any great role in Indian 
Buddhism, but in China, Korea, and Japan he is 
enormously popular. In the last-mentioned country 
he bears the name Jizo. A parallel in the religious 
system of Zoroaster is Srosh. 

In China the following legend has arisen regarding 
his life: 

Ti-ts‘ang was in reality a prince, the son of a king. 
His surname was Chin (^) (gold) and his given name 
Chfiao-ohio (® ®). In the reign of the Emperor Chih 
Te of the Tang dynasty (a.d. 754) he abandoned the 
empty life of this world and became a monk. As such 
he wandered to China. 

There are two opinions as to where Chin Chfiao-cliio’s 
native country was. The Chinese themselves and 
many foreigners with them thinlc that he came from 
Siam. In the scriptures and stone tablets preserved in 
the mountain monasteries at Chiu-hua Shan {jh # ill), 
the name of Chin’s native country is sometimes 
given as Hsin-lo (^ M), sometimes as Hsien-lo (ii M). 
If the last-mentioned characters are the original, 
then there can be no doubt that the supposition 
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mentioned above is the right one, because Hsien-lo is 
manifestly used for Siam. But so far it has not been 
conclusively proved that these characters are the 
original ones. There are, on the other hand, strong 
historical grounds for the assumption thatHsin-lo must 
be the original. If this is so, then Chin came from 
Korea. The strongest argument for this assumption 
is the fact that there reigned just at that time in the 
little kingdom of Hsin-lo, or Sdla, in Korea some 
kings by the name of Chin. A real kingdom of Siam 
was first established much later, as is clearly brought 
out by R. T. Johnston in his “Buddhist China.” 

When Chin was ascending the Yangtze River by 
boat and saw the nine wonderfully beautiful mountain 
peaks near the city of Tat'ung (Chiu-hua Shan, A. ^ ih, 
the “Nine-Flower Mountains”) he decided to disem¬ 
bark there, having first received from the magistrate 
of the place “as much ground as his prayer-mat could 
cover.” As he sat himself down there to meditate, 
people became aware of a holy radiance which seemed 
to surround the place. Upon this his divinity was 
estabhshed and his existence secured. For seventy- 
five years he sat upon that spot in deep meditation, 
and in the seventy-sixth year in the seventh month 
and the thirtieth day of the month of that year which 
was called “K‘ai-yuan” (13 76) he attained to the 
great enlightenment and passed away. At that time 
he was ninety-nine years old. Several well-lmown lay 
devotees from the neighbouring places came to visit 
Chin and provided for his needs. 
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A minister named Min &), who was an ardent 
devotee of Buddhism, heard about this pious recluse 
and his white dog, who was always by his side. Min 
greatly longed to see the holy man. Once a year, 
therefore, when he had one hundred monks with him 
as guests, he always left one place vacant. At a later 
meeting between these two, Ti-ts‘ang begged that he 
might have *‘a place for his mould’s cap in China” 
after death. Min therefore brought it about that the 
whole mountain region with the nine peaks was given 
over to Ti-ts‘ang. 

After death Chin’s body was wonderfully preserved 
for a long time, and tongues of fire flickered over his 
grave, making it perfectly clear that the pious recluse 
was no other than Ti-ts‘ang, who by dying had 
descended to hades in order to rescue the hungry and 
miserable spirits. 

The tomb, over which the famous pagoda was later 
built, is still shown and the millions of pilgrims who 
yearly visit the famous mountains, are able, after 
special preparations, to catch a glimpse of the under¬ 
world through a mountain crevice. For it was thither 
that Ti-ts‘ang, in his boundless pity and love for the 
lost, went when he disappeared. 

After the death of Ti-ts‘ang, Min and his son 
entered the Buddhist society as monks. Their images 
are often seen set up beside that of Ti-ts‘ang. The 
figure of the son, Tao- m i n g (li; ^), stands on 
the left, and the father on the right side, for “the 
son introduced the father to the learning of Bud¬ 
dhism.” 
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As might be expected, many of the most spiritual of 
the Chinese hymns of supplication have come to centre 
around Ti-ts‘ang. The wonderfully impressive title 
“ Yu-ming Chiao-chu” fhe “'Master of the 

Kingdom of Death,” referred to his person. The con¬ 
ception was that Amitabha, as the great All-Father, 
he who is the great and true “Saviour from the West,” 
in his boundless grace and mercy, decided to show h is 
compassion to the lost souls in heU, through the 
meditation of Ti-ts‘ang. For this reason, there is a 
trace of Amitabha’s compassionate expression in the 
image of Ti-ts‘ang. Indeed, one must look far to find 
another image which comes up to that of Ti-ts‘ang in 
beauty and grace. Beaming with fight and peace, with 
a countenance which discloses the most incorruptible 
justice and compassion, his image often stands 
surrounded by the most grim and horrible devil' 
hangmen. Here there is a double fine of thought. On 
the one hand is the unbreakable law of compensa¬ 
tion, which Ti-ts‘ang also must accept, but which 
is administered by other powers in the universe 
(divine powers) and therefore does not fie within his 
sphere of action. On the other hand is the law of 
grace, which has its foundation in the compas¬ 
sionate Buddhas and bodhisattvas, those beings who 
always represent wisdom, holiness, and the tenderest 
pity. 

Here we are faced with the fundamental difference 
between Buddlnsm and Christianity. Buddhism lacks 
the majestic conception of a complete unity, which w'e 
have in God, who is the source and administrator of 
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justice and the law of life, as weU as the eternal source 
of love and mercy. 

How, then, is Ti-ts‘ang able to achieve the redemp¬ 
tion of the lost? At this point enters m the doctrine 
of propitiation as it is Imown in Mahayana. He has 
made promises on oath, and these oaths assert that he 
himself will not leave the gloomy chambers of the un¬ 
derworld and rise up into the Buddha existence before 
the last of the inhabitants of hades has been redeemed. 
It is clear that there lies a supreme self-sacrifice in 
this act, indeed a hind of vicarious atonement. 

The other bodhisattvas, in their own spheres of 
activity, have taken the same action and made the 
same promises to help mankind. And not only they, 
but holy persons on earth, persons with something of 
the “good root” (shan ken, # in them, can share 
in this great work of atonement and salvation. For 
them, too, it will entaU such sacrifice as abstaining 
from aU animal food, setting apart regular times to 
meditate and to pray for the lost, reading the holy 
scriptures on their behalf. Through such acts as these, 
they can assist Ti-ts‘ang in his overwhelming task of 
redeeming the countless multitudes in the kingdom of 
death. By means of this united effort it is as if a new 
power were stored up, an atoning and remedial power, 
which with the inexorability of a law of nature will 
allay the agonies of the lost, and so stir their souls 
that they can begin to long for purity and godliness, 
and thus rise towards holiness. Compare St. Paul’s 
pregnant words: “Now I rejoice in my sufferings 
for your sake, and fill up on my part that which 
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is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for His 
body’s sake, which is the church.”^ 

Under these conditions, it becomes clear that masses 
for the dead performed in this world must be of the 
greatest significance, and a new meaning is felt in the 
long, booming strokes of the bronze bell which, in in¬ 
describably deep and ringing tones, in the stillness of the 
night, carry the tributes of men into the gloomy land 
of the shadow of death. On this account, also, we can 
understand the enormous attraction Ti-ts‘ang’s moun¬ 
tains (Chiu-hua Shan in Anhwei province) has for 
pilgrims year by year. 

The story of Mu-hen’s search for his lost mother, 
given before in this chapter, is also included in the 
“ Yu-lan-p‘en Ching ” ^ M). 

Below is given a summarized translation from the 
Chinese of the mass-book ‘‘The Scripture of the Dish” 
(“ Yu-lan-p‘en Ching,” ^ M S: S) (Sanskrit: “The 
UUambana Sutra”). It was translated into Chinese 
in the year 315 by Dharmarakcha: 

“ It has been told us that Buddha once met with his 
disciples in his usual way in the garden, Ch‘i-shu-chi- 
ku-tu Yuan (IR In ® H) in the kingdom of 
She-wei. At that time Ta-mu-chien-hen (abbreviated 
to Mu-Hen) had advanced so far towards the gates of 
perception that he could nearly understand the great 
principles of life. He had an earnest desire to save 
his parents, and so repay their care and trouble. 

“ With his awakened eye of wisdom, he saw clearly 
that his dead mother had sunk down among the 

lOol. 1:24. 
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hungry spirits. He saw how starved she was, to such a 
degree indeed that skin and bones had grown together. 

“At this vision. Mu-lien felt unutterable pangs, and 
he therefore took his bowl, filled it with food and sent 
it over to her. His mother took the cup, covered it 
with her left hand, so that the devils should not grab 
it from her, and with her right hand took some of the 
food. It had not reached her mouth, however, before 
it was changed into glowing coals of fire, so that she 
could not eat it. 

“ Then Mu-hen cried out in the deepest anguish, and 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. In wild haste he ran 
back to Buddha and laid the story before bim- 

“Buddha said to him: ‘The roots of your mother’s 
sin are many and deep. You alone will therefore 
never be able to save her, in spite of the fact that the 
report of your obedient and filial spirit has stirred both 
heaven and earth. For neither heaven nor earth, 
neither any of the gods of nature, nor demons nor 
devils, neither the four Idngs of heaven, nor the wise 
teachers, can save her alone. It will be necessary in 
this case to call together the Buddhist society, that is 
to say, the Buddhist monks from the four corners of 
the earth—only then can she be saved from perdition. 
I will also tell you now how salvation from all need 
and sorrow can ordinarily be accomplished. 

“ ‘ On the fifteenth day of every seventh month, the 
Buddhist monks from all the corners of the earth must 
come together, for it has been reckoned out that that 
time is the most favourable to pray for the ancestors 
up to the seventh generation, as well as for the parents 
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who are still alive and sit bowed under sorrow and 
grief. That is the time to give them plentifully all 
kinds of dishes and herbs, aU offered in a bowl with 
water. Beside this, incense bowls, paper, candles, beds 
with blankets and other appurtenances, together with 
aU sorts of refreshments, shall be set out for them. 

“ On the appointed day, aU the holy ones—whether 
those who live as hermits and practice meditation or 
those who have attained to full sanctity, or those who 
wander in meditation among the trees, or those who 
through their six gates of apprehension have reached 
the full understanding; or those who stiU stand at the 
fork of the road between good and evil (Sheng-wen 
Yiian-chio or the ten great bodhisattvas 

from the ten great places, or those who have just 
become “pi-ch‘iu” (Ib £)> aU who have the same 
longing and who have heard the pure commandment 
in their souls and live according to the teaching of the 
saints, the virtuous and meek, aU these, together with 
the company of Buddhist monks, shall bear forward 
the offerings of food, in a reverent manner, on behalf- 
of the many parents and ancestors who are in torment 
down in the three evil orders of transmigration. By 
making the same offering for living parents, the length 
of their life may be increased up to one hundred years 
of age.’ 

“At that time Buddha gave orders to all Buddhist 
monks to read first the sections of the holy writings 
which deal with aU true adherents of the Buddliist 
faith, and in addition at every meal, to carry out the 
work of meditation for ancestors up to the seventh 
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generation. Offerings of food shall be placed before 
the images of Buddha that stand in the temple halls 
or in pagodas. ¥/hen the chanting of the masses is 
over and the monks have made their vows, the meal 
may begin. 

“In this way Mu-lien’s mother was saved from the 
torments of the hungering spirits. Mu-lien then said 
to Buddha: ‘Thy disciple’s mother has now attained 
to blessedness by means of “the three great values” 
(san-pao, H Buddha, the doctrine, and the society); 
by means, too, of the divine power which goes out 
from the Buddhist monks. Now, with regard to the 
future, if all disciplies of Buddha, in a similar manner, 
wiU “set forth the dish” for the salvation of parents 
and forefathers up to the seventh generation, will that 
be possible ? ’ 

“Buddha answered: ‘There you ask an uncommonly 
good question. I was just about to say it; but since 
you put the question first yourself, nothing could be 
better! Good people such as “pi-ch‘iu” (tb £) (those 
who have reached the second degree in consecration), 
nuns, kings, princes, the highest officials and ministers, 
lords and the various ranks of magistrates, citizens 
and common people, who desire with earnestness to 
carry out their vows of obedience to parents and 
ancestors up to the seventh generation, ought all to do 
it in the following way: On Buddha’s day of rejoicing, 
which falls on the same day as the date reckoned out 
by the monks, the fifteenth of the seventh month, a 
meal should be arranged, consisting of all sorts of 
dishes which shall be offered on a tray, for all the 
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Buddhist monks of the heavenly regions. These, then, 
shall make the vows and give the great promises of an 
old age without sickness or need for the living, and of 
redemption for ancestors up to the seventh generation, 
from the spheres of the hungering spirits, so that they 
may be born into that human and heavenly existence 
where hmitless joy abounds. 

“ ^ For this reason every dutiful son and disciple of 
Buddha ought always to remember his parents and 
ancestors up to the seventh generation, and every year 
on the fifteenth of the seventh month give expression 
to his desire to prove his filial piety by offering the 
“large dish” (p‘en, S) before Buddha’s statue and the 
monks, in order to repay his parents in this way for 
their care.’ 

“All the Buddhist disciples took this vow with 

joy-” 

A synopsis of *‘The Scripture Concerning Ti-fs‘ang’s 

Fundamental Promises.’''^ Chinese: “Ti-ts‘ang Pen- 

yuan Ching^^ (1& ^ M M). 

This great, and in its own way remarkable, book, 
gives a very complete account of the anguish of perdi¬ 
tion and hades, as well as of the process of salvation 
as it is accomplished through endless kalpas, by Ti- 
ts‘ang, the compassionate bodhisattva of the lower 
world. 

There is much internal evidence to sustain the sup¬ 
position that the book dates among the latest sutras 
in the Chinese Tripitaka. This can be seen not least 
in the true Chinese colouring and the greatly developed 
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lieE-apparatus which, is portrayed. Moreover, each 
section closes with a strong appeal to all good men 
and women to take part in building pagodas, images 
of Buddha, and temples, and to bring their offerings 
thither in the form of incense, paper money, etc. In 
brief, the “business atmosphere” appears very 
strongly. 

There are also parts of great beauty, however; as, 
for example, the description of the great scene when 
Buddha calls together all the dignitaries of heaven, 
together with the officials of the world and the lower 
regions, myriads of princely spirits and shining Buddha 
forms, gleaming white as the “snows of the Hi¬ 
malayas,” countless in number as “flying dust motes,” 
together with the multitudinous lost souls of hell. 
The different qualities are portrayed in the different 
tones of light and shade, and there is laid bare a 
panorama of the most fantastic character. 

Ti-ts‘ang’s great mission to hades gets its solemn 
authorization from Buddha himself m the following 
manner: 

It is recorded as a dialogue with Wen-shu 
(Sanskrit: Manjusri), the bodhisattva of wisdom. 
Buddha gives his friend a ghmpse into the future, and 
the latter asks, “Who are all this great multitude?” 

Buddha answers: “This is the assembly of all those 
whom Ti-ts‘ang, the great bodhisattva has, through 
endless kalpas, brought to redemption (i-tu, E M)t 
those who are now in the process of salvation (tang-tu, 
^ ^), and those who shall be saved in the future (wei- 
tu, ^ ^).” 
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Further on in the book an account is given of how 
Ti-ts‘ang happened to hit upon the idea of offering 
himself for the redemption of the Universe. He saw 
before him, in a vision the “all-embracing master,” 
who in a moment had acquired full knowledge of both 
the present and the future. Looking upon the noble 
and shining countenance of this Bud(^a, he was seized 
with an earnest desire to be hke him. On asking what 
he should do to reach this point, the “ aU-embracing 
master” answered: “If you wish to reach this state 
of enlightenment you must through endlessly long 
periods of time help the many unfortunate creatures 
in hell to attain salvation.” Then it was that Ti- 
ts‘ang took the great vow: “In all the future days, 
through uncounted kalpas, I will apply myself to 
practising the various methods of salvation on behalf 
of all the unfortunate creatures who are in the dif¬ 
ferent stages of transmigration of wandering spirits. 
Until I have freed them all, I will not myself enter 
into the dignity of Buddhahood.” 

Under various names and characters Ti-ts'ang now 
appears throughout the book as on© who “ exemplifies 
the most varied methods of saving the perishing.” 
One very common method is by preaching. It can be 
said, in a way, that he “established a work of preach¬ 
ing” down in hades. He takes over the role of 
Vairocana. There seems to be unmistakable influence 
here from the teaching and rites of the Nestorian 
Church.^ 

lOf, the clause in our creed ‘fHe descended into hell,” found in 1 Peter 
3:19, 20 and 4:0. 
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In several of the later sections of the book, Ti-ts'ang 
appears also as teacher. There is, for example, the 
scene where the "''holy mother” (Buddha’s mother, 
Maya, ^ M in Chinese) asks Ti-ts‘ang to tell her what 
are the conditions down there in hades, for the people 
of Asia especially. In his answer, Ti-ts‘ang gives an 
account of the eternal law of recompense and the 
horrors of the punishment in heU. 

""" This is the state of affairs in southern Asia, with 
regard to the recompense for sin,’ he says. "There 
are children who are disobedient to their parents even 
up to the point of Idlhng their father and mother, and 
who therefore must sink down into that hell where the 
pangs have no relief and whence through countless 
kalpas they can never escape. 

"‘"There are others who pierce Buddha’s messengers 
on the earth. Still others who speak with scorn of the 
three holy values, and have no reverence for the holy 
scriptures. All these must sink down to that hell 
where there is no cessation of anguish and whence 
through endless kalpas there is no escape. Or there 
may be people who devastate and destroy the holy 
collections of scriptures, who dishonour monks or nuns, 
or in the monastery buildings give themselves up to 
the lusts of the flesh, killing and hurting. All these 
must sink down into that heU where the pangs have 
no relief and whence, through countless kalpas, they 
can never escape. 

""" Or there may be people who have become Buddhist 
monks under false pretences, for in their hearts they 
are not monks, and therefore misuse the monasteries, 
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harass and deceive the laity, and commit all sorts of 
evil. These all must sink down to that hell where 
there is no cessation of anguish and from which, 
through endless kalpas, there is no chance of escape. 

“‘The people who have become guilty of any of these 
crimes must sink down into the five different hells 
where pain has no cessation, and where not even for a 
moment is there any relief in the anguish.’ 

“Once more the woman Maya spoke and asked 
Ti-ts‘ang: ‘Why are these places called the “endless 
hells” ?’ 

“Ti-ts‘ang said: ‘Holy mother, with regard to the 
various hells, there are eighteen large hells within the 
“Iron-Encircled Mountain” (Tieh-wei Shan, M H ill). 
Besides these, there are five himdred smaller ones, all 
with different names. In addition there are one 
thousand more, one hundredth part of the others in 
size, all with different names. In the large hells, there 
are great cities of eighty thousand li in circumference. 
The cities are entirely built of iron, with an iron wall 
that is ten thousand li high, Erom this wall there 
blazes up a mass of fire. Everywhere flames can be 
seen. In the centre of this city aU the divisions of 
heU come together, each with his own name. In the 
innermost circle is the “ endless hell,” eighteen thou¬ 
sand h in circumference and with a wall ten thousand li 
in height.^ 

“ ‘Everything is of iron, with tongues of flame which 
dart up and out on aU sides. There are iron snakes 

iThe picture is taken from the ancient Ohinese cities, where there often 
was an inner city, also surrounded by a wall. One li is about one-half of a 
kilometre, or one-third of an English imle. 
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and iron dogs, from whose mouths dart tongues of fire. 
They reached out greedily after their victims and are in 
a ceaseless hurrying chase to east and west. In the 
middle of this heU is arranged an endless row of iron 
beds and on each bed one sees portrayed the various 
pains which the unhappy sinners must undergo. All 
see their own punishments clearly before their eyes. 
There are hundreds and thousands of hideous devil- 
hangmen with teeth as long and sharp as swords. 
Their eyes gleam like flashes of hghtning. Their 
hands are changed to copper claws with which they 
seize their victims and hurry them off. There are 
other devils who carry long spears with which they 
bore through people, either piercing through mouth 
and nose, or through stomach and back, now easting 
them up in the air, now catching them again on the 
point of the lifted spear. 

“‘There are iron eagles, which pick out the eyes of 
sioners, and iron snakes which coil themselves rotmd 
their necks. Every joint in the body is spiked through 
with iron nails. The tongue is drawn out, and the 
victim is pulled about by it, like a draught animal. 
The bowels are drawn out and hewn in pieces. Melted 
copper is poured down their throats, and glowmg bits 
of iron are laid over their bodies. They die and live 
again in ceaseless torment, with new pains and 
tortures.’ ” 

From this nerve-racking description of the punish¬ 
ments of hell, it is a relief to come to more quiet and 
peaceful matters in the second section of the book 
which paints the “great meeting of the saved.” 
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Here it is told how Ti-ts‘ang, like a true bodhisattva, 
has “divided his body,” i. e., incarnated himself in 
various kinds of beings in order to save men (Chinese: 
fen-shen, ^ J^). 

A translation runs as follows: 

“At that time those beings who had seen saved from 
perdition, thanks to the compassionate heart of 
Tathagata (Ju-lai, in ^), met together with Ti-ts‘ang 
in the Tao-li heaven for a great assembly. In every 
section there were countless milhons. They all came 
with incense and flowers, which they offered before the 
face of Buddha. These multitudes who now flocked 
around Ti-ts'ang before the throne, never again need 
return to evil; for they have attained the highest and 
most all-embracing wisdom. These multitudes who 
have passed through endless kalpas of birth and death, 
birth and death, and have wandered through the two 
regions of pain, now stand in the Tao-li heaven (‘I53 M 5^) 
with the proof of experience, for Ti-ts‘ang’s solemn 
pledges and his great all-embracing mercy have proved 
themselves effective. After having attained this place, 
their hearts are fiUed with the most unspeakable joy. 

“Now without turning away their eyes for a 
moment, they look up to Ju-lai, with holy veneration. 
And the ‘world-honoured one’ [Buddha] stretches out 
his golden arms and blesses the various forms in which 
the bodhisattva Ti-ts‘ang has incarnated himself 
through the endless kalpas. He lays his hand on thei:^ 
heads and says: ‘ As I stand in the five unclean worlds 
(wu-cho wu-shih, $^ ik) and try to instruct and 
influence the refractory creatures there, I find that out 
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of ten there are usually one or two who nling to evil. 
It is for this reason that I constantly take various 
forms and make use of countless different methods to 
save the unfortunate. I change myself into a heavenly 
god like Brahma, into a god of transmutations, into a 
king, a minister, or a relative of a minister. I 
manifest myself as a ‘*pi-ch‘iu” or a nun, as a man 
who devotes himself to Buddhism in the quiet of his 
own home, as a woman who gives herself to meditation 
in the stillness of home. I do not hold obstinately to 
my Buddha body.^ I take upon myself all the above- 
mentioned bodily forms in order to be able to save all. 
You see how through these continuous kalpas I have 
tried, with pain and unceasing effort to save aU these 
rebellious creatures, and bring them to obedience, so 
that they may give up the false, and devote them¬ 
selves to the true. Nevertheless there still remain 
some who are under the burden of sin’s retribution. 
If they should faU completely into the power of evil, 
it would be a frightful time for them.’ 

“‘As I stand here in Tao-li heaven I call upon all, 
both those who now live in this world of sorrow, and 
those who shall live in that new world which shall 
issue forth at Mi-lo Fu’s (Maitreya’s) appearance. I 
desire to save aU, so that they may escape, from 
grief and want, and receive Buddha’s mark on their 
bodies.’ 

“ At this time all the various bodily incarnations of 
Ti-ts‘ang were gathered together from the different 
worlds into one body. Tears ran from Ti-ts‘ang’s eyes 

iCf, St. Paurs word about Christ in Phil. 2; 6, 7. 
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and nose, as with heart-felt longing and deep sadness 
he looked up to Buddha and said: 

“‘For endless kalpas I have been under Buddha’s 
special guidance, so that I have received unspeakable 
divine strength and wisdom. This has prepared me 
to enter into the most varied physical forms. I have 
revealed myself in the most widely different worlds, in 
number as many as the sands of the river Ganges. In 
every one of these worlds I revealed myself in millions 
of forms. Every single incarnation has saved millions 
of people and led them to a reverent understanding of 
the three great values (Trikaya: Buddha, the doctrine, 
and the society) as well as to eternal redemption 
from birth and death, and into the state of joy of 
Nirvana.’- 

“‘Moreover, if there should still be anjrthing lacking 
in the way of good works, be it but a hair’s breadth, a 
grain of sand, or a speck of dust, I will carry it all on 
to completion. 

“‘Therefore, thou world-honoured one, be not 
anxious for the generations that are to come! Be not 
anxious for the generations that are to come! Be not 
anxious for the generations that are to come!’ 

“Then Buddha lifted up his voice and praised Ti- 
ts'ang, saying: ‘Good, good—I share your joy! When 
you shall have fulfilled this great promise and after 
endless kalpas shall have finished this work of salva¬ 
tion, then will you truly have shown yourself to be 
the possessor of the tenderest heart and the highest 
wisdom!”’ 

1 Nirvana is described here clearly as the state of joy. 
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THE “PURE LAND” SCHOOL (OHINGT'U, ^ i) 

The great sect of “school” within the Buddhist body 
of China, which goes by the name of “Chingt‘u,” 
i) (the “Pure Earth” or the “Pure Land”), is of 
very ancient date, probably the oldest of all the 
schools. 

The principles of the school can be traced back all 
the way to the famous patriarchs and masters Asva- 
ghosha (Chinese: Ma-ming, ^ II) and Nagarjuna 
(Chinese: Lung-shu, tl ®), who were the principal 
leaders when Buddhism passed through its great ren¬ 
aissance and (as far as the northern regions were 
concerned) became distinguished as Mahayana. 

In the famous book “The Awakening of Faith” 
(Chinese: “Ch‘i Hsin Lun,” ® fi It), which is so dear 
to the “ Pure Land ” people, the following interesting 
passage occurs; 

“First consider those who begin to study the five 
methods of this chapter and desire to get right faith, 
but are timid and weak. As they live in this world of 
extreme sufiering, they fear they cannot approach 
Buddha continually and contribute personally to his 
service. Thus they fear they cannot attain to this 
perfect faith and they have a mind to renounce the 
search after it. 

“These should Imow that Ju-lai {fa M) (Tathagata) 
has most excellent means for strengthening their faith. 
By having the mind set only on the things of Buddha 
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and being constantly with him far from all evil, one 
attains this end. As the sutra says, ‘If a man sets 
his mind to thiak only of Amitabha Buddha who is in 
the happiest realm of the West, and if his good deeds 
are in the right direction, and if he desires to be born 
in the happy paradise, he will then be born there, and 
as he is always in the presence of Buddha, he will 
never fall back!’ 

“If we reflect on the eternal nature of Amitabha 
Buddha and constantly practise this method, we shall 
in the end reach the place of future wisdom.”^ 

Nagarjuna was a clear thinker who lilied to refute 
the traditional, formalistic Buddhism with the most 
biting negative criticism. He succeeded in a really 
remarkable way in gathering peoples’ thoughts to¬ 
gether around loftier and more spiritual values. His 
philosophical treatises should be looked upon for the 
most part as necessary works of destruction. The 
ground had to be cleared for the more highly spiritual 
and psychological understanding of the great questions 
of life. 

Here is a sample of his negations: 

“No birth, no death, 

No continued abiding, no extinction, 

No unity, no multiplicity, 

No future, no past.” 

Nagarjuna’s pupil, Vasubandhu, gave a richer and 
deeper meaning to his master’s ideas and made the 
figure of Amitabha a truly living one. 

i^The Awakening of Faith,” Chap. 4, translated by Dr. Timothy Kiehard. 
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THE PURE LAISTD SCHOOL 

This tendency to get down to the root of the matter 
and not to be content with outward formulse and 
abstractions has been characteristic of the “Pure 
Land” School even to the present day. ’ On the one 
hand, this school has given an important place to faith 
and sincerity; and on the other hand, with a sharp and 
almost cjmical sense of reality, it has probed into all 
the accepted dogmas and forms. It is for this reason 
that this school is so feared and admired; and it is for 
this reason, too, that it has been able to increase as 
no other has done in a time like ours, which requires 
unequivocally clear thinking, as well as a warm heart. 

As was mentioned before, it was a Chinese who 
really established this “school,” namely Hui-yiian 
i?M (333-416), a northerner from Shansi. His 
original name was Chia (H). To begin with, he was a 
zealous Taoist and as such went to great lengths. 
When, however, he had met representatives of the new 
religious movement whieh had already stirred many 
hearts in northern China (Buddhism), he was very 
quickly won over, for it seemed to lead still deeper 
into the tao’s (the life principle’s) mysterious nature. 
Hui-yiian seems to have been to quite an unusual 
degree a deeply religious personality. He consecrated 
himself with the greatest devotion to the cause of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

During a long hfe, first as a wandering pilgrim and 
later attached to the holy Lii Shan (Lii Mountains) in 
Kiangsi province, he came to be one of the central 
figures in Buddhism. Chinese Buddhists began first 
to find themselves in him, for through Hui-yiian the 
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‘'foreign” religion received its Chinese form. His 
words and actions, often taken right out of the writings 
of the Taoist master Chuang-tse, brought many new 
and mystical ideas into homely relief. 

It is no wonder that when he settled down pilgrims 
gathered about him in large crowds. He found a 
beautiful place for himself, first in the Tung-lin {M 
Monastery in the foothills of Dii Shan, and later in Hu¬ 
peh, in the year 373, in the afterwards famous Lu-feng 
Monastery. Lovely ponds covered with white lotus- 
blossoms stretched before the temple. Rcom this the 
school took its early name, as for many centuries it 
was called “Pai-lien Chiao” (0 ^ ife), the “White 
Lotus Religion.” A secret political society, however, 
adopted the same name in the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, and the school was forced to change 
its name in order to avoid being drawn into the many 
agitations and complications of this society. They 
therefore took the name which is used down to the 
present day—the “Pure Land” School. 

With Hui-yiian, China’s ancient and powerful con¬ 
ception of the “way” or the “life principle” (tao, ii;), 
found its way into Buddhism. We have it in such 
expressions as “yii-tao” to become a monk; 

“te-tao” (# IE), to become a saint (arfiat); and 
“ch'eng-tao” H), to be perfected, to become a 
buddha. The same term appears again in the name 
which describes the ceremony of the masses for the 
dead “ tso-tao-ch'ang ” (# iE to perform mass so 
that the life principle may work on behalf of the dead. 
A place that is sacred to these masses, where good 
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spiritual powers may work for the benefit of mankind, 
is called also “tao-ch‘ang” (it the place of wor¬ 
ship. In the “Pure Land” hymns and poems the 
wish is often expressed: “May the four comers of 
heaven be transformed into a ‘tao-ch‘ang.’ ” 

These are only a few outward signs of Taoism’s 
influence on Buddhism in China. The inner aspect of 
this influence will appear as we go further into the 
underljdng ideas and thought connections of the “Pure 
Land.” Here we shall merely emphasize the fact that 
Hui-yuan and many of the best Taoists of that period 
found an answer to their deepest religious longings in 
the central figure of the purified form of Mahayana, 
namely Amitabha, the All-Father of the “Pure Land” 
School. 

The next great leader in the “Pure Land” School 
was the monk T‘an-luan M) who lived from 
502-549. He still further elaborated the conception 
of Amitabha. The same was the case with Tao-ch‘o 
(IE W), who died a.d. 646. 

Beginning with the work of Shan-tao # ^ (died a.d. 
681) still more positive fines of thought came into 
the conceptions of the “Pure Land.” Through his 
writings and poems which are preserved to us, the 
thought of the eternal fife, and of a vicarious saviour, 
were added to the conception of Amitabha. The 
expression “ Ju-lai” became more common. It 

was used of Amitabha himself as well as of the two 
great revealers of his power and grace, Ta-shih-chih 
S) and Kuan-yin (M ^), respectively. The holy 
trinity from the West appears more distinctly. At the 
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same time it is stated more clearly than ever before 
that salvation takes place tlirough faith in the three¬ 
fold “Tu” (®). 

When one recalls the fact that Shan-tao lived near 
the Nestorian sphere of activity and just at that time 
when the Nestorian Church was proclaiming its “good 
news” with its primitive power and strength, it is very 
easy to see evidence of a clear influence from the 
Christian mission at this point. It is also an incon¬ 
testable fact that just at this period, a quiet but sure 
inner process began to work within Chinese Mahayana, 
pointing to a more monotheistic Amitabha-concept. 

In Japan, which in a short time joined in the “Pure 
Land” movement, with its three highly esteemed and 
holy fathers, Gonshin (941-1017), Genku Honen (1133- 
1198), and Shinran (1173-1263), traces of the influence 
of the Christian mission can be seen very plainly, and 
it redounds greatly to the honour of Japanese scholars 
that they are coming to acloiowledge it more and more 
openly. 

Among the adherents of the Amida^ School in Japan 
it is particularly Shinran’s own special section, “Shin- 
Shu,” which cultivates the “Pure Land” idea (Jodo) 
with the greatest zeal and vigour. There are few 
things in the history of oriental religions which can 
compare in interest with this man’s life and system of 
thought. Born in 1173 near the capital, Kyoto, of 
noble family, it would have been natural for him, like 

ICf., on this point, H, Haas: “Amida Buddha XJnsore Zuflucht,” 1910. 
A, K. Keischauer: “Studies in Japanese Buddhism,” 1918. L. Fujishima; 
“Le bouddliism Japonais,” 1889. L. de la Vallee Poussin: “Boucldbisme, 
Opinions sur Thistoire de la dogmatiquo,” 1909. 
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the other sons of noblemen, to be sucked in by the 
whirlpool of court Hfe; but deeply religious as he was, 
he chose the life of a monk. He went to the old 
master Honen, who at the age of ninety-nine had 
already begun to preach the power of salvation 
through the name of Amitabha. Shinran, however, 
was the first to go the whole length and declare that 
manldnd can be born again and enter into the “Pure 
Land” only through faith and calling upon the name 
of Amitabha. 

He stood forth in that time of great confusion as a 
reformer of the first rank, and like Luther preached 
his sola fide (by faith alone). After himself experi¬ 
encing the effects of conformity to the legalism of the 
old system, and like the other Japanese monks of his 
time being stunted and crippled in the innermost long¬ 
ings of his soul, he found his way out through the con¬ 
ception of “righteousness by faith without the worlcs of 
the law.” With indomitable courage and joy he sang 
the praises of faith all the rest of his life, to the great 
blessing of his own and future generations. As in the 
case of Luther, the liberation of his human nature 
enabled him to take the lead in establishing a home, 
so also Shinran, at the age of thirty-one, married the 
daughter of Prince Hu jo Kanezanes, and thereby 
established the connection between Buddhism and 
living humanity. 

This shining example of Shinran’s has been of the 
greatest significance, particulaidy in present-day 
Japan. The “Pure Land” School is attempting to 
adjust itself as a living rehgion, seeking to embrace 
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modern Japan and fill it with idealism and spiritual 
power. The first condition for this, then, is that the 
home shall receive its consecration from the sanctuary 
itself, at the hands of men who themselves live the life 
of the home. China has not been able to follow her 
former pupil in this matter, but the same forces are at 
work. The spiritual powers of the “Pure Land” 
exercise their liberating and transforming influence 
here also in the most varied spheres. 

We shall deal with this point in a separate chapter. 
Meanwhile, let us quote a few specimens of literature 
from the “Pure Land’s” rich collection of htanies and 
poems. We shall take the majority of these excerpts 
from the Chinese Buddhist society’s great book of 
common worship (“Ch‘an-men Jih-sung,” jfii H f®) 
which in various editions is used in all the difierent 
schools and sects in China. 

In reading through this remarkable book of chants, 
where lovely Chinese poems and hymns of worship 
alternate with gloomy incantations rendered in obscure 
transliterations of the Sanskrit texts, one gets a vivid 
impression of what enormous significance the “Pure 
Land” system of thought has attained. Almost every¬ 
where the “Pure Land” ideas shine through, while the 
most spiritual poems, full of the deepest religious 
fueling, come from this same source. 

Here appears quite frequently also the significant 
expression about Kuan-yin; Kuang-ta ling-kan, Kuan- 
shih-yin (M ^ Me M ‘HI W)? Kuan-yin, who acts in 
spiritual form far and wide—all unmistakable tradi¬ 
tions from the distant time when the Nestorian Church 
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and the ‘‘Great Sun Religion” set their stamp on 
Chinese Mahayana. Kuan-yin has become the holy 
spirit. 

The book contains, besides, important sections of 
the larger classic sutras, together with the necessary 
parts of the various masses for evening, morning, 
confession of sin, penance, misery, renewal, and con¬ 
secration. 

What particularly interests us, however, is the 
collection of many beautiful poems which shed light 
on the “Pure Land’s” system of thought. These were 
written from the tenth century down through the 
sixteenth century, and thus reflect spiritual conditions 
through a long period of time. Many otherwise un¬ 
known authors appear here. Sohtary, highly gifted 
monks, each in his own manner, have given a variety 
of expressions to the great thought of Amitabha’s com¬ 
passion and the glory of the “Pure Land.” Each one 
has given voice to this deep longing to be “born into 
the pure land,” oftentimes in the most compelling 
and affecting words. There is no very great advance 
in thought to be noted, but so much the more notice¬ 
able becomes the advance in spirituality. 

In the very centralization of thought around the 
above-mentioned subject lies their strength. It is 
as if one had found a common denominator to which 
all lines of thought could be reduced. The form of 
the majority of the verses is taken from the oldest 
poems, written by masters hke Hui-yilan. His own 
deathless “White Lotus Ode” found in a monastery 
in Chekiang, stands highest of all. We shall give a 
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free translation from this, as well as a couple of others 
in the following pages: 

The White Lotus Obe on the Land"' in the West 

What words can picture the beauty and breadth 
Of that pure and glistening land? 

That land where the blossoms ne’er wither from age 
Where the golden gates gleam like purest water— 

The land that rises in terrace on terrace 
Of diamond-clad steps and shining jade— 

That land where there are none but fragrant bowers, 
Where the Utpala-lotus unfolds itself freely. 

0 hear the sweet tones from hillside and grove 
The All-Father’s praise from the throats of the birds! 

And the ages fly by in an endless chain. 

Never broken by summer’s or winter’s change. 

The burning sun can never more frighten. 

The icy storms’ power long ago is subdued. 

The clouds full of light and the green mantled forests 
Now cradle all things in their endless peace. 

Now the soul is set free from the haunts of darkness 
And rests secure in the dwelling of truth. 

See, all that was dim and beclouded on earth 
Here is revealed, appropriated, secured. 

‘‘ There ne’er was a country so brightened with gladness 
As the Land of the Pure there far off to the West. 

There stands Amitabha with shining adornments, 

He makes all things ready for the eternal feast. 

He draws every burdened soul up from the depths 
And lifts them up into his peaceful abode. 

The great transformation is accomplished for the worm 
Who is freed from the body’s oppressive sorrows. 
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It receives as a gift a spiritual body, 

A body which shines in the sea of spirits. 

^‘And who indeed is it with grace in his tones. 

Who sends his smile out to the dwellings of the suffering. 

And who indeed is it whose glance is like the sun 
Who shows his compassion on life and is victor? 

Yes, it is God himself, who sits on the throne 
And by his law, redeems from all need. 

With gold-adorned arm, with crown of bright jewels, 

With power over sin, over grief, over death. 

None other is like to our God in his greatness. 

And none can requite his compassion’s great power!'’ 

The following little vefse from ^‘'Masses for the 
Dead” is of special beauty. It^ also, is addressed to 
Amitabha. 

Thou perfect master. 

Who shinest upon all things and all men, 

As gleaming moonlight plays upon a thousand waters at the same 
time! 

Thy great compassion does not pass by a single creature. 

Steadily and quietly sails the great ship of compassion across 
the sea of sorrow. 

Thou art the great physician for a sick and impure world. 

In pity giving the invitation to the ‘Paradise of the West.’ ” 

At the evening mass the following poem is used, 
which on the one hand gives expression to that deep 
pessimism which characterizes the Buddhist society, 
and on the other hand makes reference to the three 
eternal values which fallen humanity can hold to in 
the strife of life. 
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A few persons sing; 

One more day is ended 
Of ray quickly outrun span, 

Like a fish dying in waterless caves 
My day passed in joyless strife/’ 

All join in singing: 

** Ought we not all to make haste as one 
Who has touched the glowing stone? 

Let go pleasures, comfort, rest. 

We hurry from this abode of vanity 
And assemble our spirits in the old song: 

dedicate myself to thee, Amitabha. 

Would that all created things 

Might understand the great life principle 

And grasp the things that come from above f 

‘I dedicate myself to ihe great life principle. 

Would that all creation might immerse itself 

In the depths of the scriptures and attain that wisdom 

Which is vast as the sea! 

dedicate myself to the holy society. 

Would that all creation might in great close ranks 
Stride forward toward the great assembling 
Of all the Saints!’ ” 

In connection with the eyening mass, the full litany 
of the Pure Land” is often read. We quote the 
following characteristic passage, written by the monk 
Yiin-chd (S 

Thou great guiding master, 

Who dost conduct all creatures over the happy land (at thy 
invitation), 
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I bow my head in assent, 

And I make this solemn pledge: 

I will journey toward that land 
In order to be born therein. 

May thy mercy and compassion help me on” 

(This introductory verse is called ^‘^The Desire for 
the Western Paradise/’ Hsi-fang-chieh, ® -js ®). 

Then it continues with the real ^^Pure Land’s 
Prayer” (Chingt^'u Wen, 

‘‘With all my heart I dedicate myself 
To the life in the Western Paradise under thee, Amitabha. 

May thy pure light enlighten me. 

May thy merciful promises (of his forty-eight sworn pledges) 
protect and fortify me. 

“ I have attained the right understanding 
And that deep longing to be able to call upon God’s name 
As it should be done, 

And I therefore pray most earnestly: 

Let me be born in the pure land. 

^‘My prayer 'is in accord with the precious promises of mercy 
Which thou, Amitabha, has made: 

If there is any creature 

Who desires to bo born into my kingdom. 

And who in glad assurance of faith 
Dwells upon my name in tenfold invocation, 

Not one of them 

Shall be shut out from that great experience. 

All shall attain to an understanding of my plans. 

Yes, shall attain to God (te-ju Ju-lai, A 

‘‘Through these precious promises, as extensive as the sea, 

All sinners may be able to gain the absolution of their sins. 
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All on account of that power 
Which proceeds from God’s mercy. 

The good root in them will grow strong. 

And when the close of life draws so near 
That they themselves know it plainly, 

Then without bodily pain or sickness, 

Without desire in the heart. 

Without a trace of vacillation, 

And with the deepest assurance of soul. 

They will enter into the great meeting 
With God and all the saints. 

See, Amitabha himself will come to meet me 
With the golden seat in his hand. 

In a moment shall I be lifted up upon it— 

And thereby be born into paradise. 

As a flower that suddenly bursts into bloom, 

So is my eye opened. 

That I may see God 

And understand his perfect law. 

Again in a moment. 

See how my soul is filled 
With perfect wisdom and an earnest desire 
To have a part in the great work of salvation 
For the redemption of the whole creation.” 

Perhaps at this point it may be well to give a sketch 
of thePure Land” doctrines and outward forms of 
expression, as they have developed on Chinese soil. 
Prom the twelfth century on, the ^^Pure Land” 
doctrine began to take on special significance in the 
Chinese Buddhist community. Like a still, pure, 
bubbling spring, it gushed out over the arid desert 
of legalistic systems and ascetic practices which 
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characterized that period. No wonder that so many 
of the noblest and greatest spirits in the society sought 
that spring. 

There was ample opportunity for this, too, for traces 
of this remarkable school were found everywhere, in 
literature, in the ritual, and not least in the brother¬ 
hood (society). A great many of the itinerant brothers 
stayed by preference at the big monasteries and 
temples in Kiangsi and Chekiang provinces where the 
“Pure Land” doctrines were especially cultivated at 
that period, and later, during the quiet evening hours, 
these “travelling brothers” told of the tremendous 
religious impression they had received in these places. 
Thus, although there was no specially planned propa¬ 
ganda carried on for the “school,” its ideas and 
thoughts were carried round to ail the outposts of the 
Buddhist community in the various provinces. They 
awakened ferment, opposition, reflection, new orienta¬ 
tion; none could entirely get away from the new ideas. 

Had not Amitabha himself been solemnly designated 
by Gotama Buddha as the great saviour of the world 
in the great “Sukhavati Vyuha Ching” (Chinese: 
“ Wu-Hang-shou Ching,” IS S # i^) one of the “Pure 
Land’s ” fundamental sutras ? 

The story of Amitabha runs as follows: 

“Now there was a line of eighty-one Buddhas, 
beginning with Dipankara and ending with Lokes- 
vararaga. During the period of the latter, a bhikshu, 
or monk by the name of Dharmakara, formed the 
pious intention of becoming a Buddha. He went to 
Lokesvararaga, chanted the usual praise of the Buddha, 
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and then proceeded to ask him to become his teacher 
and to describe to him what a Buddha and a Buddha 
country ought to be. Lokesvararaga gave the desired 
information, upon which Dhamakara requested that 
when he should attain to Buddhahood, aU the quahties 
of the Buddha countries be concentrated in his own. 
He then went away, but, after a long meditation, 
returned with a series of forty-eight vows, whereby he 
would undertake to become a Buddha only on con¬ 
dition that he be able to save aU beings and to 
establish a kingdom of perfect blessedness in which all 
living creatures might enjoy age-long happiness and 
wisdom. 

“The eighteenth vow is the most significant: ‘When 
I become Buddha, let all living beings of the ten 
regions of the universe maintain a confident and joyful 
faith in me; let them concentrate their longings on a 
rebirth in my Paradise; and let them call upon my 
name, though it be only ten times or less; then, pro¬ 
vided only that they have not been guilty of the five 
heinous sins, and have not slandered or vilified the 
true religion, the desire of such beings to be born into 
my Paradise will surely be fulfilled. If this be not so, 
may I never receive the perfect enlightenment of 
Buddhahood.’ ” 

The same doctrine of salvation through faith in 
Amitabha is contained in the other two great sutras of 
the “Pure Land” School, the small “Sukhavati 
Vyuha Sutra” (Chinese: “0-mi-t‘o Ching” ® 
and “The Amita Yurdhyana Sutra” (Chinese: “Kuan- 
wu-liang-shou Ching,” M Isi S S ® M). 
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Was not the term “Chingt‘u” (the “Pure Land”) 
introduced by Hui-yiian himself when he wanted to 
describe the new state of mind which a real entrance 
into Mahayana brought with it? Had not the word 
“faith” been already set up as the highest word in the 
ancient writing “Ch‘i Hsin Lun” {M Is Si), “The 
Awakening of Faith” ? Everywhere people were forced 
to admit that this way of salvation was willed and 
foreordained by the compassionate Buddha, who al¬ 
ways thinks only of that great goal: the salvation of 
aU Hving things. 

It was not until later, therefore, that the opposition 
to the “Pure Land” doctrines really began to take 
shape. There was, however, no very great number of 
monasteries and temples which the “Pure Land” 
School could claim as belonging entirely to their 
branch. They did not lay special stress on propa¬ 
ganda. This practice has continued down to the 
present time. The other Buddhist schools were rec¬ 
ognized, as all had the one Chinese Tripitaka, of 
which each individual school emphasized its favourite 
scriptures as fundamental; all held in the main to one 
philosophy, and acknowledged one pantheon. The 
inviolable teachings concerning transmigration, and its 
orders, were axiomatic for the adherents of the “Pure 
Land,” and finally, everything led back to the 
historical Gotama Buddha, as the earthly founder 
and lord of the society. For this reason the school 
was able to carry on its fruitful work through 
several centuries without any break with the old 
order. 
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Its influence, however, was not limited to the nar¬ 
rower Buddhist circles. From the twelfth century on, 
one finds that literary production in China began to be 
touched by the new ideas. Thence its influence 
gradually spread to the field of art. 

The drama has always had a strong influence on the 
life of the Chinese people. It has been a means of 
transmitting ideas to the masses, who, in a way which 
seems quite incomprehensible to us Westerners, can 
pick up songs of enormous length from these theatrical 
programs, and recite them by heart. 

The school also worked directly on the great mass 
of people. Through the ‘‘Pure Land” School, that 
prayer began which down through the centuries has 
gathered the petitions of millions of people in East 
Asia in a common “Our Father.” It is the well- 
known prayer “Nan-mo 0-mi-t‘o Fu, T# IRI Hf M PB flij 
(Japanese; Na-mo Amida Butsu: Korean: Na-mo 
Amida Pul). “I turn to Amitabha, in reverence and 
trust.” Lflse a great rush of water, this prayer ex¬ 
tends from South China up to Manchuria, from Japan 
and Korea to the borders of Siberia. AU the soul’s 
need and longing, sighs of despair, and songs of praise 
and thanks are gathered up in this supplication. 
Buddhist monks greet one another with these words, 
laymen murmur them either sincerely or mechani¬ 
cally, both at work and at play. They appear 
as a refrain in the masses, they are repeated many 
thousand times a day during the procession round 
about through the corridors and halls of the temple. 
They are inscribed on stone tablets and engraved on 
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trinkets. They are written and printed in papers and 
books. 

Through the “Pure Land’s” great prayer, “Nan-mo 
0-nii-t‘o Eu,” it is as if a great door were opened into 
the heart of the All-Pather, to the “name above all 
names,”—that name through which hope and salva¬ 
tion gleam upon the human race, that name through 
which every individual may find himself, and finally 
be absorbed into “Eu” (Buddha), indeed become 
“Eu” himself in the land of endless bliss, the “Para¬ 
dise of the West.” 

It is no wonder that this phrase came to be a 
synonym for personal honour and piety. How often 
in China have I heard a man who wishes to assure one 
that a certain person is especially pious and honest, 
say, “ He is a regular 0-mi-t‘o Eu,” and again comes 
the familiar gesture, the lajdng of his hand upon his 
heart! Eor everybody understands that when a man 
is in earnest about this prayer, it means that his con¬ 
science is in control of his life, it means that he has 
returned to his original nature, that he stands openly 
before the eye of “Heaven.” 

Eor this reason, the word “0-mi-t‘o Eu” is one of 
the most sacred terms in the consciousness of the 
people of eastern Asia, it is a bright guardian angel 
hovering over human souls, it is the holy reflection 
from the secret chambers of the life of conscience. It 
gathers within itself both the creator and the creature 
in harmonious reunion. Only when one keeps this 
clearly before the eye can one really begin to under¬ 
stand a little of the secret of Mahayana’s inner 
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meaning. One begins to see how it is possible that 
millions of the learned and unlearned through many 
centuries are never tired of using this name, meditating 
upon it by the hour together, reciting it even many 
thousand times a day. It is nothing less than the 
ancient unio mystica from the mystics of the church 
in the Middle Ages, which appears here again on the 
soil of Asia—that inner contemplation and merging 
of the self with God, the very soul of meditation. It 
is “to see light in God’s light.” It is for this reason 
that there are so many verses and poems from the 
time of the Ming dynasty which remind one quite 
strildngly of the holy meditations of Thomas k Kempis. 

We have already tried to point out some of the 
explanations of this phenomenon. In the fh'st place, 
we stand here before one of the deepest well-springs of 
our common religious life—well-springs which are 
uncovered in the highest religions outside of Christian¬ 
ity also. (Cf. Sufism within Mohammedanism and the 
Bhakti movement within Hinduism, etc.) In the 
second place, the Nestorian Church had a chance to 
give Mahayana some of the golden nuggets of the 
Christian faith, just at the time when Mahayana was 
assuming its definite form in China. 

Mahayana’s conception of Amitabha was perhaps 
among those most influenced by the Christian ideas of 
God. This is apparent in no other school so unmis¬ 
takably as in the “Pure Land” School. And this 
school in its turn gives the best and highest representa¬ 
tion of Mahayana. For this reason, Mahayana’s 
favourite picture is used so often and with so much 
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feeling in the “Pure Land” School, — the picture of 
the great ship of mercy, manned by the All-Father 
and his two helpers, sailing over the “sea of sorrow” 
and rescuing all men in distress. 

As we have now touched upon more of the inner side 
of the “Pure Land” thought system and possibilities 
of spiritual fruit-bearing, it may be permitted to give 
some account of our experience in personal association 
with those who stand in the closest contact with this 
school. We think of the many thousands of monks, 
nuns, and lay folk who either in the monasteries or in 
private homes have consecrated themselves to the 
special worship and special study which the “Pure 
Land” School requires. It is only through these 
living human beings that one can come to any con¬ 
clusions regarding this school’s ability to form char¬ 
acter or minister spiritual strength and comfort for 
life’s battle and death’s pain. “The tree shall be 
known by its fruits.” This universal law must also 
hold good here if we are to arrive at a fair judgement 
in regard to this school. 

It is clear that a thorough and sincere investigation 
of these conditions will be of the greatest interest both 
for religio-philosophical research and for the man who 
from a Christian standpoint desires to gain a correct 
understanding of the matter. 

First of all one must realize that it is impossible to 
give a true answer to such questions after only a short 
visit in a monastery or temple or from chance associa¬ 
tion with Buddhists in their homes or in the streets. 
This is true of the Buddhist faith as a whole, but even 
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more true of the company of monks, nuns, and laymen 
who especially cultivate the “Pure Land” movement. 
How often have we met these agitators, these cocksure 
free and easy judges, whom one so often hears or sees 
in print in connection with these matters! These 
expressions of opinion come usually either from god¬ 
less, materialistio travellers who after a hurried stay 
in a place send home dashing descriptions to the 
papers, or from those who in their misguided zeal for 
Christianity outstrip one another in demolishing every¬ 
thing that has to do with Buddhism. 

The truth of the matter is that if there is any place 
where one must not try to cut everything after one 
pattern it is just here. If one does this one commits 
just as great an injustice as if one should assert that 
all Christians are “rice Christians” because there 
unfortunately are some who answer to this description. 

We shall in a later chapter give a more detailed 
account of the moral and religious life among Bud¬ 
dhists in general. Let us here merely point out the 
fact that in the large company of monks and nuns 
there are many bad elements, too, many unworthy 
members, who by their scandalous lives and their dull 
and mechanical religious practices, to a large degree 
bring the Buddhist religion into disrepute. This is 
true of the adherents of the “Pure Land” also. As 
one might expect, there are among them, no less than 
among other sects, light-minded individuals who, more 
or less consciously, “sin against grace,” because they 
say that Amitabha in his boundless mercy wiU cer¬ 
tainly know how to save them, no matter how bad 
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their lives may be. One finds here, just as one 
occasionally finds in the homelands in “ultra- 
evangelical” circles, a curious laxity with regard to 
ethical demands, even while men cling to an imperfect 
conception of faith and grace. 

It cannot be denied either that some of the “Pure 
Land” adherents, in their contempt for the old 
formalistic systems, have become “free-thinkers” to 
such an extent that they disregard the most elemen¬ 
tary things in the moral order of the world. Herein 
lies the deepest ground for the quite strong reaction 
which in the last two centuries has arisen against the 
“Pure Land” party from the more legalistic schools. 
A good many of the “fathers” in the Buddhist society 
saw with increasing disquiet how many of the “Pure 
Land’s” spokesmen explained away or rewrote the old 
objective basis. It seemed to them that nothing was 
certain any longer. Everything was being spirit¬ 
ualized. The historical Buddha became principally an 
enlightened man, who had only a historical interest. 
Indeed, Amitabha himself became often only an idea, 
a spiritual figure of speech who was dissolved in 
abstractions when one really tried to set forth his 
nature. The same was the case with the other 
Buddhas and the two assistant figures in the trinity. 
They became simply personifications of the various 
sides of the Absolute nature. The “Paradise of the 
West” became a spiritual condition quite as thin and 
negative in its conception as the ancient colourless 
Nirvana (Chinese: Nieh-p‘an, ^). All systems of 
salvation, all religions, became merely human attempts 
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to portray the metaphysical, all aKke relative, all alike 
imperfect. 

For these reasons the “pillars of the church” within 
Chinese and Japanese Buddhism felt themselves in 
solemn duty bound to give a warning. This move¬ 
ment, which threatened to undermine Buddhism from 
within, must be stopped. 

Even greater reasons for such a reaction lay in the 
advancing moral deterioration which people seemed to 
see in connection with the “Pure Land.” 

The reaction came. With great vigour, the “fa¬ 
thers” in both China and Japan began to inveigh 
against the “Pure Land” School. New parties were 
formed to fight against it. Not faith, but works of 
salvation with worship according to the old instruc¬ 
tions, meditation, and asceticism, were emphasized. 
And most important of all, the scriptures must be 
read and thoroughly studied. Only after such study 
and a long period of ascetic practice, could one 
cautiously appeal in faith to the name of Amitabha. 
Preferably, however, one should go to the original 
historical Buddha. He was the great merciful lord, 
but first of all, he was perfect wisdom, who by his 
example could draw men out of the shadowy life of 
illusion into the real life of unselfishness. 

Unostentatiously, the whole of Buddhism was to be 
turned back to Hinayana’s old narrow tracks. The 
reaction has continued right down to our own times. 
It has not, however, succeeded in getting back to the 
ancient forms. In Japan there are two schools which 
are entirely Hinayanistic; in China there is none which 
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can be precisely designated by that name, but we have 
in the great “Lli-tsung” (# ^), the Legalistic School, 
and in some branches of Ch‘an Tsung {)11 ^), the 
Meditation School, a movement which very clearly 
tends in that direction. 

In China most of the schools have come to a sort of 
compromise, and as is often the case in compromises, no 
real solution has been found, but on the contrary, the 
deepest confusion has been created. I can report from 
personal observation cases of the most bitter conflict 
of soul among the more idealistic and truth-seeking 
members of the Buddhist community. Over and over 
again I have met within the monastery walls, monks 
and lay Buddhists who in unspeakable inner conflict 
and grief were about to give up hope of ever reaching 
clearness and peace, “ for the systems contradict each 
other and we know no way out!” 

Such instances occur particularly in the large school 
known as the “Ch‘an Tsung” (jW tbe “Way of 
Meditation.” This is naturally the case, for it is there 
that one finds the practice of assembling two or three 
times a day for prayer out in the main hall before the 
images of Amitabha, Sakyamuni Buddha, and Yao- 
shih Eu. By calling upon the names of the triune 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas, salvation may be obtained. 
Every mass is supposed to close with a procession 
round through the corridors and in between the prayer 
stools, in order to recite “Nan-mo 0-mi-t‘o Pu” five 
hundred or one thousand times. It is bj' invoking 
this great name in faith that final salvation will 
be found. 
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Shortly after this the group of monks is led into the 
hall of meditation (which is here called the “haU of 
wisdom”) and there they are met by the “instructor” 
(wei-na, ^ fp), who declares that herein no prayers 
may be said to Buddha. His name must not be 
named. One must simply concentrate one’s thoughts 
on the question, “What was my original nature?” 

& M ^ M- I^)- Some take a vow that they will not 
leave the haU before they have fathomed this mystery 
(K‘ai-chio-wu, H 'tf). This is often called “breaking 
through natural thought” (p‘o-pen-ts‘an, ^ ^). 
The instructor paints in glowing colours the great joy 
which accompanies such an experience. The very 
aspect of such an “enlightened” person shows that he 
is different from others. He can associate with aU, 
help all, bend to the lowest sinners (thieves, prosti¬ 
tutes, etc.) without being tempted himself. He is like 
the pure white fragrant lotus which shoots up from 
the muddy bottom through the unclean water, but is 
never besmirched. 

Many struggle for years to have a share in this 
experience. They achieve the necessary outward 
preparation when they have learned the difficult 
posture of meditation; indeed they can even take 
pleasure in it, sitting with the hands folded together 
and half-closed eyes, with legs crossed under them 
(Chinese: Ta-tso, fl or Ta-p‘an-chiao, tT M P). 
Perhaps they can even arrive at the next stage: they 
succeed in concentrating their minds in reflection so 
that they can let their thoughts glide up and down 
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on the given scale. Thus they set ia order born the 
outward and the inward technique of Buddhist medita¬ 
tion. But enlightenment and peace . . . ? The most 
difficult point is to determine the relation between 
worship of the merciful Buddha and self-sanctification 
through meditation. If only one dared take the lovely 
gospel of Amitabha’s grace with him into the hall of 
meditation! If only one dared try the way of faith 
when thoughts become heavy and contradictory! 
But that, an honourable monk, trained in the legalistic 
schools, would never dare to do. 

Therefore, among the truth-seeking monks within the 
Buddhist society of the East, one finds the same old 
experience, which we know so well from the accounts 
of the New Testament and of church history,-— 
compare a Paul, an Augustine, a Luther,—the old 
experience of the fact that honest soul-searching and 
deep serious reflection will always work depressingly, 
even to despair,—an experience which has found its 
classic and undying description in the seventh chapter 
of the letter to the Romans. “When the command¬ 
ment came, sin revived,” when “I see another law in 
my members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity,”—so one must cry out 
“Wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” It is m this fearful 
drama of the soul that one finds use for the gift of faith 
as in the eighth chapter of Romans, with its deep joy 
at salvation. It is for this reason that it is so difficult, 
even for such a deeply spiritual school as the 
Meditation School, to lead the many pious and serious 
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Buddliists to true enlightenment and deep peace. At 
the best, it produces a passive, weak, dreamy re¬ 
ligiosity, wiiich may perhaps have some v/orth amd 
meaning for the individual, but can never put steel 
and wiU into character so that a man begins a purpose¬ 
ful life-work for the uplift and edification of humanity. 
In many cases it does not produce even this. 
Religion becomes purely outward, using a stereotyped 
jargon, which thrives quite well by the side of a low 
morality. Or else men attempt to restrict their 
religious practices to the least possible; for they have 
become wearied with Mahayana’s many systems of 
salvation and cannot find their way. 

Among these last are a good many with great 
practical ability. One observes that as a rule they are 
absorbed in external activities. They become the 
“strong men” of the society, practised in intrigue and 
the arts of diplomacy. They thus work their way up 
into the highest positions, take pains to get control of the 
common funds, lands, etc. They are known and feared 
in the courts, and both take and give bribes. The 
service in the larger or smaller local temples in city 
and town is usually in the hands of such persons and 
of the inferior type of monks, and such are most often 
met in China. The many pious and high-principled 
monks live withdrawn in their cells and are unknown 
to the world. We, however, who have had a glimpse 
behind the scenes, Imow that there are such, and that 
they are not inconsiderable in number. They, too, 
must he taken into account when the Buddhist society 
is judged. 
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Against this background of religious confusion, the 
‘‘Pure Land” School stands out in brilliant relief, and 
one can understand the reason. The “Pure Land” 
has one central idea, which completely governs and 
binds together the different lines of thought. This is 
not first of all a system of dogma or a long and 
elaborate ritual. It is a person, in whom is found 
glowing compassion and grace. The way to his 
heart is not through offerings nor through selE- 
discipline, study, asceticism, or meditation. It is 
through the invocation of his name in faith. Not that 
study and meditation are debarred. On the contrary, 
the more intensely pursued the better, if only they 
are pursued in the right way. It must be a study 
of Amitabha, so that one may see how the whole of 
existence, oneself included, is absorbed in him. It 
must be meditation which has Amitabha as centre 
and clue. It is for this reason that the hall of 
meditation in the “Pure Land” monasteries is called 
“Nien-fu T‘ang” # ^), the “Hall where Eu Is 
Studied.” It is not enough simply to name Buddha’s 
name and worship him. One necessary condition for 
the attainment of enlightenment and peace is to 
“ break through natural thought.” 

One can easily understand the enormous superiority 
of the “Pure Land” Buddhist’s position. He is not 
troubled by uncertainty, nor by the many other 
angles of vision from which salvation may be seen. 
He sees all, must see all, from one aspect only and that 
is in the light of the “ One, eternal in time, in light, 
and in mercy,” Amitabha. 
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This brings with it a firm and glowing faith and a 
great inner joy. As has already been mentioned, there 
are those in the “ Pure Land” party who have wholly 
misunderstood its philosophy, or not taken it seriously 
and therefore “sin against grace.” Some are lost in 
disintegrating atheism. But there is also quite a 
considerable body of monks, nuns, and lay Buddhists 
who throughout their lives show that they are inspired 
with a pure and strong spiritual power so that they 
not only become good and pious people, but also are a 
help and blessing to society in general. We have met 
them not only m Japan, where a really admirable 
philanthropic work, with Sunday schools, young 
peoples’ associations, prisons associations, orphanages, 
etc., is carried on by the “Pure Land” School, but in 
Chiua also. The monks whose philanthropic activities 
have recently attracted pubHc attention have all 
come from this school. Many of China’s leading 
men of letters at the present time, men who have 
studied abroad and are now taking part in the social 
and national renaissance, have drawn their religious 
inspiration from the doctrines of the “Pure Land” 
School. 

It may well be the case that some of these were 
awakened to a real understanding of this teaching for 
the first time by coming into contact with Christianity. 
It may be that the “Pure Land” philanthropy and 
stress upon genuine spirituality began to make real 
headway only after modem missionary work was 
beginning to make itself felt. The fact remains, how¬ 
ever, that of all the Buddhist schools, the “Pure 
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Land” alone had the spiritual qualifications needed to 
emulate Christianity. 

In Japan it is not easy for the people to accept 
Christianity since national considerations are an 
important factor and consequently the power of 
judgement is perverted. The same has been the case 
to a considerable extent in China also. At the begin¬ 
ning of the modern era, the famous “Pure Land” 
abbot, Chu-hung (^^), in the Yiin-chfi Monastery 
near Hangchow, opposed, in several well- 
written letters, the well-known missionary veteran of 
the Roman Church, Matteo Ricci. Finding that 
Christianity was very much like the “Pure Land” 
faith, he thought it his duty to warn the people not to 
be deeeived by this heretical and corrupt form of 
religion. 

During the last years of the Ming dynasty the same 
attitude was taken by one of the famous Buddhist 
devotees, Hsi-ming BJ). The Catechism of the 
“ Pure Land ” doctrine, called “ Chiien Hsiu Chingt'u 
Chfieh-yao (li W ± ^ reprinted many times 
during the last four centuries, quotes Hsi-ming under 
the significant heading, “When worshipping Buddha 
beware of heresy.” 

The text runs as follows: 

“Worshipping Buddha is the only great and right 
way of salvation. Although one may feel that this 
worship is rather easy and commonplace, still the 
rehgion here spoken of [Chingt‘u] is absolutely perfect. 
But passing through the various steps it may be found 
that it is not altogether easy. It is to be feared that 
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men and women with stupid minds having trodden the 
first half of the road will become lazy and finally give 
up in disgust, being deceived into joining the Catholic 
Church (Tfien-chu, % ±) or some other outside sect, 
having come to the conclusion that the ‘Pure Land’ 
doctrine is false. In this way they commit the great 
sin during life, and after death pass into hell. How 
deplorable! What a pity! Por this reason, I respect¬ 
fully exhort all who call on the name of Buddha to 
keep on with a sincere heart, and thus gradually attain 
to the point when the heart cannot be disturbed any 
more, when the lotus-blossom will unfold itself, and 
the heart see Buddha. I exhort you most urgently to 
break off all relations with these spirits of darkness and 
not to pray to these gods: then your thoughts will not 
be bewildered by vain aspirations, in which there is not 
only no gain, but great harm.” 

The fact that Hsi-ming felt it his duty to warn 
against the Christian church indicates that not a few 
of the “Pure Land” people at that time were not only 
familiar with Christian doctrine, but also somewhat 
attracted to it. In fact, from the time of the Nestorian 
Church down through the centuries of missionary activi¬ 
ties by the Roman Catholics, we meet with Buddhists, 
who openly oppose Christianity and exhort the people 
to distinguish between the two religions. 

Why should they do so if not driven by the feeling 
that Christian thoughts and ideas were a threatening 
force ? That many people outside the church knew the 
fundamental ideas of Christianity at the time of 
K‘ang Hsi (ca. a.d. 1700) is incontestable. This is 
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shown by the discovery of the touching story of 
Christ and His holy Virgin Mother found in the “Shen- 
hsien Kang-chien.”^ 

Coining back to the attitude of Buddhists towards 
Christianity to-day, I have often met with this same 
point of view among the modern adherents of the 
“ Pure Land.” It is noteworthy that among such there 
has been a greater willingness to admit that the strength 
of Christianity is to be found in the incontrovertible 
historicity of the main facts of the life of Christ. 

The fact that Buddhists are followiag Christianity 
with growing attention is shown not least in the newer 
magazines which the “Pure Land” School in particular 
are publishing.^ 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the 
extensive survey of systems of salvation which was 
issued by the monk Chi-yuan, over three hundred years 
ago. The book is called “ Wan-fa Kuei Hsin Lu (H 
M <£!? ®). “All systems unite in the religion of the 
heart.” 

We must here call attention to the fact that a great 
number of nuns may be counted in the “Pure Land” 
party. A consideration not only of the essential 
nature of womanhood but also of the miserable social 
conditions in which a great many of them live, shows 
how natural this is. They have a feeling that they 
are in especial need of mercy if they are to be saved. 
Few are sufficiently educated to acquire all the book 
learning that is necessary to enter the other schools. 

lOf. Chap. II. 

2 Of. the paper, the Eastern Buddhists, begim in 1921, published in Kyoto, 
Japan. 
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For them the “Pure Land’s” short-cut to salvation is 
more than welcome. Many devote themselves with 
touching earnestness to the “invocation of the name,” 
and there is no doubt that numbers of them are saved 
from the deepest vice and a life of degradation, by faith 
in Amitabha’s grace. When, however, one remembers 
the conditions from which most of these nuns have 
come, it is not to be wondered at that there are many 
backslidings, and that now and then black shadows 
are thrown on the Buddhist society as a whole and the 
“Pure Land” party in particular, by failures in the 
nuns’ quarters. At the same time among the initiated 
it is a weU-known fact that great philanthropic zeal, 
generous self-sacrifice, and victorious and happy deaths 
are often heard of in these same nunneries. 

Among the ordinary people there are also large 
numbers of women who carry on Buddhist practices of 
piety with zeal in their own homes and occasionally in 
the convents. There is no doubt that the largest 
proportion of money gifts comes to the society through 
women. Mothers and older women, in particular, who 
begin to feel that deep mother-yearning and family 
grief which is so characteristic of the more mature 
women of China, take refuge in large numbers in the 
temples. The monies often become quite intimate 
with them, and from these conditions very unfortunate 
complications often result. 

Widows bear a special burden of care for their 
deceased husbands or children, and, since there is no 
school in the Buddhist society which lays such 
emphasis on the masses for the dead or has such a 
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well-developed method of salvation as the “Pure 
Land,” it is natural that they go thither. Here every 
year there is a special mass of forty-nine days, plus 
one, for the redemption of the lost souls in hades 
(which, as has been described before, reveals evidence 
of direct copying from the Nestorian Church with its 
fifty days of prayer for the living and the dead). In 
Kiangsu and Cheldang provinces where the “Pure 
Land” monasteries and temples are numerically 
strongest, enormous numbers of women gather together 
every year on this occasion. 

If one wishes to establish the fact that a certain 
monastery or temple belongs to the “Pure Land” 
School, it is necessary to go to the great temple hall. 
If one there sees the triune Buddha represented 
standing, it is certain that it is under the care of the 
“Pure Land” branch. The group then will consist of 
Amitabha in the centre, with his right hand out¬ 
stretched and his left hand enclosing a lotus-blossom 
or a small pagoda, and Kuan-yin and Ta-shih-chih, on 
the left and right side, respectively. The two last 
resemble each other very much, each often holding a 
lotus in one hand while the other hand hangs loose at 
the side. In other cases, Kuan-yin may hold her 
famous jar from which she pours out her hfe-giving 
water over mankind (kan-lu shui, M 7jc), while Ta- 
shih-chih has a lotus leaf with a stalk in his hand. 

In the famous old Ling-yin Ssu (M 1^ #, Monastery 
Under the Spirits’ Shadow) near Hangchow, I found a 
group which forcibly attracted my attention. The 
monastery, with its enormous temple hall, is being 
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restored at present. Besides the ordinary twenty- 
four tutelary gods (devas) and the great principal 
buddhas, I found erected, behind the high altar, 
twelve great figures. I immediately suspected that 
there must be some old tradition to explain this 
extremely curious arrangement. This proved, indeed, 
to be true. Twelve statues were to be erected of 
“some disciples” who wished to serve Bjaddlia and had 
so far advanced as to be “yuan chio” (li that is, 
on the verge of becoming bodhisattvas. As I know 
that the Nestorians were powerful in Hangchow in 
their day, I at once connected the whole thing with 
the Nestorian monastery in that city, which certainly 
must have had statues of the twelve apostles. I 
imagine, therefore, that the twelve disciples from the 
Nestorian Church and the twelve “yuan chio” known 
from Buddhism’s earhest history have some relation to 
one another. 

From this survey one can form a mental picture of 
the “Pure Land” School, and the influence which 
proceeds therefrom over the life of the East. While it 
is true, as we have seen, that the institutions and 
adherents of this school may be found especially in the 
coast provinces of Chekiang and Kiangsu, one meets in 
the inland provinces as well quite a number both of 
“lay and learned” Buddhists who are more or less 
influenced by it. 

We have tried to give an unbiassed account of the 
various spiritual and moral grounds on which these 
“ Pure Land ” worshippers stand. We have seen that 
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many of them have manifested great religious earnest¬ 
ness, high character, and deep charity. Just as the 
“ Pure Land,” in a certain sense, is the noblest branch 
on the tree of Buddhism in China, so its best adherents 
form a body of “ ehte ” among the religious classes of 
the East. 

We have seen that some of the most precious 
elements of Taoism and Christianity have been woven 
into this religion. These elements are often rendered 
obscure or even unrecognizable by the dark shadows of 
polytheism, which have also been cast over the “ Pure 
Land” School. But still they have been strong enough 
to help some few people on to hght, strength, and 
understanding, once again witnessing to the truth of 
the well-known words in which St. John’s Gospel 
speaks of the eternal logos as a “ light shining in the 
darkness.” That same light, which of yore led the 
“magi” (priests of the Zoroastrians or worshippers) on 
to Bethlehem, leads also serious truth-seekers in the 
East of to-day, on towards Him in whom “tao,” the 
life principle, has been completely incarnated and made 
real, Jesus Christ. For this reason it seems clear to us 
that in the time of reckoning, which must inevitably 
take place before long in the East between Christianity 
and Buddhism, it will be important above all things to 
hold fast to the fact that there is much common 
ground—in spite of the many and great differences. 

This common possession consists of the fun¬ 
damental principles of life, as they are glimpsed 
more or less clearly and announced by the great 
prophetic figures in the highest religions, principles 
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wMcli have come to us in their final consummation in 
a living Saviour, the Christ of Christianity. With this 
view as a basis, the Christian missionary will have 
nothing to fear in the time of reckoning. He will give 
the Buddhists full credit for the real values which they 
possess. He will not be anxious when he sees 
similarities, like the old Cathohc missionaries, who 
said: “This is merely veiled deviltry! ” He will rather 
be glad, as one who sees a new evidence of God’s 
tremendous power through His eternal word (logos). 
He will rejoice over that eternal outpouring of light, 
from the everlasting sources of truth and goodness, 
whether he finds the light in ancient holy books or in 
living human personalities. In this way he will 
“commend himself to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God” and do his part in “gathering together 
God’s scattered children” into the society of the 
kingdom of God, without nationality or denomination. 

Especially in relation to the “Pure Land” these 
thmgs are actualities, and it is our innermost con¬ 
viction that only by such a positive and unprejudiced 
attitude as servants of the truth, can we succeed in 
averting a catastrophic conflict. If these lines of 
action be followed, there is good hope that Chinese 
Mahayana and particularly the “Pure Land” School 
will show itself to have been a “ tutor ” leading up to 
Christ, a kind of Old Testament for those who have 
not had a share in the “ special revelation.” 

In connection with theChingt'u catechism mentioned 
above, it may be of interest to give a short outline of 
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the main thoughts of this popular hook, loo kin g into 
the motives of the unknown author and the other 
pious people who again and again have given the 
necessary funds for the printing of the little book, and 
who have written the beautiful prefaces. 

We find in the prefaces and the headings of the 
different chapters the clearly expressed intention to 
popularize the Buddhist doctrine through the medium 
of the “Pure Land” School, in this way opening an 
easy road to salvation for the many people who cannot 
enter the monastic fife. 

The record of the first important parts of the book 
will show how natural it is that the “Pure Land” has 
become the favourite rehgion of a large number of lay 
devotees, and scholars (chii-shih, ® dr), and also how 
it is that many simple-minded people join together in 
vegetarian associations, as “chai-kung” (# -S-), or 
become individual vegetarians, “ chai-p‘o” ^). 

The Catechism of the “Pure Land"’' 

After several very pretty prefaces the introduction is 
given as follows: 

“Confucius said: ‘Is there a man who on removing 
his home to another place forgets to take his wife 
along?’ ‘Yes,’ he adds; ‘in fact, there are such people, 
not only one, but many. Not only so, there are people 
who move their homes to another place and forget to 
take themselves along.’ 

When looking at people with spiritually eialightened 
eyes, one will find that most people forget themselves 
when moving around. How is that to be explained ? 
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From the early morning when the eyes are opened and 
people rise from bed until late in the evening when 
retiring to bed and the eyes are closed, nothing except 
the toil and stress of life occupies the mind. Not a 
single moment is set apart for the investigation of one’s 
own person—is that not to forget oneself when 
removing the home ? 

“ In regard to men’s physical needs, nothing is more 
necessary than the supplying of food and drink to 
avoid hunger and thirst, and further, in regard to the 
different seasons, how necessary it is to provide for 
the cold and the hot days! So, also, in regard to the 
whole course of life. Nothing is more important than 
to be prepared for life and for death. Should not 
special preparation be made for this most urgent need ? 
Why therefore maintain this indolent attitude towards 
these questions? This position is truly foohsh. It can 
only be explained by the fact that you are not aware 
of the great road of salvation opened to mankind by 
cultivating the ‘Pure Land"" doctrine, thxongh. which the 
right preparation can be made for life as well as 
for death. 

“For instance, if a man intend to reach a place far 
away, he must know something about that place 
beforehand. If not, how can he reach the place and 
transact business there? It is necessary before the 
evening comes to laiow where to rest for the night. To 
secure a place for rest before evening comes—this is 
just what it means to cultivate and worship the ‘Pure 
Land’ doctrine. Then, when darkness comes and this 
life is finished, a dwelling-place is secured, a new birth 
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among the lotus-blossoms is attained, and you are 
saved from the misery and pain of the great perdition. 

“In this way we understand the relation between 
the ‘Pure Land’ and Buddha; to worship Buddha is 
really to cultivate the ‘Pure Land’ and to be bom 
into the new and pure life about which the scripture 
says: ‘It is a life of boundless ages, filled with 
happiness and without grief.’ How great a thing in 
this way to be prepared for the life to come! 

“Nevertheless, there are many people who loiow 
something about this and still do not press on to 
attain it. How can that be? I understand the reason: 
Some wiU say. It is because there is no sanctuary in 
the home, or, the people in my home do not practise 
vegetarianism, or, there is too much noise! Alas, 
you do not know that it is just under these conditions 
you can worship Buddlia. It does not depend upon 
outward position, standing, lying, sitting, nor upon the 
presence of noise or calm. It depends upon this one 
thing—that your own heart be quiet and concentrated. 
If you have opportunity to practise vegetarianism, 
of course that is very good. But usually it is 
only people who can leave their homes who can do 
that permanently. If you have a longirig in yonr heart 
to go out from the world, that is the main thing. In 
aU cases, exhorting people to perfect outward seclusion 
from the world, is certainly to make the way un¬ 
necessarily difficult for the unfortunate. If only under 
the different conditions of life you can concentrate 
your mind, then you wiU be sure to hear one single 
voice speaking in your heart. Then you have attained 
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the ‘Pure Land.’ If you rise early in the morning and 
sincerely practise the morning devotion, you wiU be 
able to conquer the sins which are devastating your 
earthly life, and when your life is past, wiU ascend to 
the life in the “'Pure Land’ above. 

“As to the invocation of the name of Buddha, the 
more you can caU on him the better. But the most 
important thing is that under the strain of your daily 
duties you can reach the higher wisdom and the 
compassionate state of mind. Although you are busy 
from morning to evening, still you may find a few 
moments for your spiritual hie. Why not take the 
time used for tea-drinking for this purpose? In this 
way busy people, weary people, all may get some time. 
You have not made an effort. Why, then, say it is 
impossible? When your last hours come you will 
certainly find that this effort has not been in vain. 

“We find in the scriptures [“Mi L‘o Ching”] these 
words: ‘People who steadfastly keep on with the 
invocation of Amitabha’s name wiU even in this fife 
secure ten different blessings: 

“‘(1) Through the day and the night you will be 
under the special protection of the mighty, 
heavenly guardians. 

“ ‘(2) The twenty-five great bodhisattvas, Kuan-yin 
and all the other bodhisattvas, will accompany 
and keep you in safety. 

“ ‘ (3) The heart which by night and day dwells in 
Buddha will be illuminated by the splendour 
of Amitabha’s grace and made secure and 
steadfast. 
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“‘(4) All the devils from the yeh-ch'a (:^ X) group 
(masculine), or from the lo-ch‘a (# ^U) group 
(feminine), will not hurt you, neither will 
poisonous serpents nor dragons harm you. 

“‘(5) You wiU be kept from the danger of fire, 
water, thieves, knives and arrows, prison, 
chains, accidents, and untimely death. 

“‘(6) All your former sins will be blotted out and 
the creatures you may have killed wiU cease 
to insist on revenge. 

“‘(7) During the night you will dream good dreams 
and see Amitabha in all his boundless splen¬ 
dour. Your heart will be filled with joy and 
this joy will make your face shine, invigorate 
your physical strength and make you prosper¬ 
ous in all your doings. 

“‘(8) You will naturally treat all men honourably 
just as you worship Buddha with reverence 
and in sincerity. 

“‘(9) At death, all fear will disappear and you will 
move over, straightforward in mind and 
thought. 

“‘(10) Then you will see Amitabha and all the holy 
ones. He wiU approach you with the golden 
platform in his hand and bring you to the 
‘Pure Land’ in the West. There you will 
enjoy unspeakable bliss and happiness through 
everlasting ages.’ 

“Just as Buddha himself urges people not to tell a 
lie, so be sure he himself is not lying when he gives 
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these promises. People usually do not lie to gain 
outward profit; they he to avoid difficulties. Buddha 
needs nothing; why should he, then, ask men for 
something? For him birth and death are empty as air; 
why should he try to escape difficulties ? Consequently 
he never depends upon lying. If you believe this to 
be true, it is your duty to urge people to read carefuUy 
through the doctrines given here, and to give sincere 
attention to the four following chapters containing the 
description of how to cultivate the ‘Pure Land.’ 

“Saved to save. This is the great thing, containing 
houndless merit, 

“Most urgently I implore you, do not place this 
book untouched on the book-shelf, and do not think 
these things to be unimportant. If you do that, you 
certainly underestimate the motives which fie behind 
this book. If you feel that you have no affinity to 
Buddha yourself, I implore you to send the book on to 
other people who may read it, in this way helping in 
the work of leading the whole creation to the higher 
understanding, rescuing all the world from the deep 
waters of perdition. This is my sincere hope.” 

The four chapters have the following headings: (1) 
“Exhortation to Worship Buddha with a Sincere 
Heart”; (2) “Exhortation to Worship Buddha in 
Spirit and in Truth”; (3) “Exhortation to Strive for 
the New Birth into the ‘Pure Land’”; (4) “Exhorta¬ 
tion to Cultivate the Two Aspects of the ‘ Pure Land ’ 
(the Direct and the Indirect Side of the ‘Pure Land’).” 
In closing the Chingt‘u yuan, the confessions of sin, 
etc. (given earher in this chapter), are added. 
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THE BUDDHIST PANTHEON IN CHINA 

We have already in the foregoing chapters mentioned 
a number of Buddhas and bodhisattvas, but in order 
to obtain a general survey, we shall now give a 
summary of the best-known figures that appear in the 
Buddhist pantheon in China. 

It is only with the rise of Mahayana that there grew 
up the idea of representing the Buddhas in sculpture 
or painting, and it was also in Mahayana that the 
present large and motley coUeotion of gods was 
developed. This characteristic has always been Ma¬ 
hayana’s weakness, since it is polytheism which has in 
various ways drawn this doctrinal system, otherwise 
on so high a plane, into the sombre shadows of 
animism. 

Originally only the great Buddhas were painted or 
modelled of wood, clay, iron, bronze, etc., and after¬ 
wards, if means allowed, overlaid with gold. The 
finest sculpture in the East has been developed in this 
group of Buddhas and bodhisattvas. This is true of 
Buddhism’s homeland, India, as well as of China, 
Japan, Korea, and Tibet. Through the influence of 
Greco-Soythian culture, forms quite Grecian were 
introduced into Mahayana. Therefore, as is wefi 
known, the ordinary images of Buddha have many 
characteristics of the statues of Apollo, but along with 
these, much of Buddhism’s deepest mysticism is 
portrayed in the figures. The attentive observer, who 
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has studied the inner life of Buddhism, will certainly 
trace his way through these characteristic features to a 
deeper comprehension of the Buddha concept,—the 
face with its fine lineaments, the half-closed eyes, the 
firm and yet wonderfully mild fines of the mouth, all 
speak strongly of harmony and peace of soul, of all¬ 
ruling understanding and deep sympathy with those 
who suffer. 

Other figures from the various orders of the cycle 
were added later: guardian spirits, warriors with grim 
faces, frightful types of the damned who were saved 
by Buddha’s grace, creatures on whom the searing 
marks of sin stiU showed, clear and living, avenging 
devil-hangmen, with peculiarly diabolical faces and 
forms, tortured victims from the gloomy dungeons of 
the underworld, monsters who in form and appearance 
are neither animal nor human. The sinister phe¬ 
nomena connected with spirit-worship break crudely 
in upon the higher religious sensibilities. 

It is for this reason that, when one wanders about 
in one of the larger, well-equipped temples in China, 
one experiences such a mixture of emotions, feelings of 
solemnity mingled with horror and pain. How over¬ 
whelming the religious atmosphere can be in a fine 
temple haU, where the trinity is represented in noble 
and high art, or in a hall of meditation filled with 
smbke of fine incense, with its symbols and altars! 
And at the same time how hideous and distracting, 
indeed repellent, it is to come out into the hell-section, 
w'here the most frightful faces grin at one from among 
the good and noble figures! 
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A great deal of th,e grotesque has been imported 
especially from Tibet. Abstract ideas, like swiftness 
and attentiveness, are represented by putting many 
faces, many arms, many legs, and many eyes on the 
Buddha statues. Indeed, the idea of reproduction is 
sometimes portrayed in such a way that one must 
hang a curtain before the image. In China proper, 
such statues seldom stand open to the gaze. It is 
different when one gets up toward Mongolia and Tibet, 
where Lamaism begins to have power. 

Thus with Buddhism’s entrance into China, began 
the “ manufacture of gods” (tiao hsiang, H i^) and the 
Chinese developed this art to an altogether extraor¬ 
dinary degree. The first act of consecration of an image 
takes place while it is being made, when the pupils of 
the eyes are opened. This is called “opening the 
light” (k‘ai kuang, ^ and is accompanied by an 
act of homage to the great spirit who, it is thought, 
will take up his abode in the statue. Occasionally it 
is done in a more drastic way, by putting a snake or 
some other reptile into the figure through an opening 
in the back, or by smearing the blood of a cock on the 
breast of the statue. This, however, takes place only 
in the case of the lesser local gods and the Taoist gods, 
who, according to the Buddhist custom, have been 
chosen from among the people. The great images of 
the Fu or p‘u-sa would never be treated in this way, 
but a heart or a gall-bladder of silver or gold or some 
mixture prepared of bitter herbs may be poured into 
the opening. 
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One will understand from this that the Asiatics, just 
like occidentals, look upon the images principally as 
visible symbols of invisible spiritual power. On the 
other hand, it happens among them, as so often 
elsewhere in the world, that the image, little by little, 
becomes identified with the spiritual power in question. 
This transition takes place the more easily in the East, 
since, as has been mentioned, the spirit of the god in 
question is thought to have been drawn into the 
image by a special religious ceremony. It would, 
however, be a great injustice to the enlightened and 
spiritual Buddhists to say that they beheve the image 
is the god. Again and again well-educated Buddhists 
state that the images are only thought to be a help for 
beginners in religion; for the advanced worshipper no 
image, yea, no temple, is needed, because he has the 
sanctury in his own heart. 

After these introductory remarks, let us turn to the 
treatment of the various divisions into which the 
Buddhist pantheon falls. 

Chinese Buddhists have a perfectly definite classifica¬ 
tion according to rank and kind. The highest class 
consists of the heavenly Buddhas. 

Here the historical Gotama Buddha naturally comes 
first. He is most frequently called by his family name 
(the wise one of the Sakya family), Shih-chia-mou-ni 
j^S IS)- Only occasionally his given name, Siddat- 
tha, appears (Chinese: Hsi-ta, ^ ^). Sometimes the 
Tathagata title (Ju-lai, tja is used especially of him, 
but this name may also be used in the trinity group, 
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wMch the “PureLand” School especially emphasizes. 
Therefore persons who are not specialists on the subject 
ought to ask expressly whether or not it is Sakyamuni 
Buddha who is meant by this title. 

He is portrayed, as a rule, sitting in meditation. 
With hah-closed eyes, and with legs crossed under him 
in such a way that his hands can rest on the upturned 
soles of the feet, he sits on a lotus-blossom. A 
characteristic feature is the large ears with their long 
lobes. Frequently, a jewel gleams in the forehead. 
Often the ancient rehgious symbol of the “Swastika” 
(Chinese “sin-in,” “the heart’s signet,” or “wan-tzu,” 
Ft! ^, “ the hook”) is engraved on the breast. It looks, 
as is well Icnown, like this: Ft!. Many Buddhists 
explain it as the sign of “a heart come to rest.” As 
an old common religious symbol it typifies cosmic 
union. Behind the Buddha’s head a nimbus (Chinese 
yuan-kuang, H it), fashioned of carved and gilded 
wood, is usually placed. 

Standing figures of Buddha occur less frequently. 
In a few places, however, in northern and western 
China, Sakyamuni appears in an upright position, as 
the ascetic, with long unkempt hair and beard, and 
clothing in rags. Sometimes one sees Buddha’s en¬ 
trance into Nirvana portrayed. He Hes on a big 
Chinese bed, with a deeply peaceful expression (wo-fu, 
#). Sometimes it happens, too, that one meets 
Buddha in the form of a httle child. This is an 
allusion to the legendary saying from the fife of 
Buddha: “I am now born for the last time.” 
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We shall return later to the trinity group in -which 
Sakyamuni Buddha also figures. 

As number two among the heavenly Buddhas^ comes 
Amitahha (0-mi-t‘o Fu, W M PE ^), of whom we have 
already spoken so much. He is often placed in the 
trinity group. 

In the “Pure Land” School one also frequently sees 
him portrayed alone, in quite a strange fashion: the 
largo head, with noble features, rests on a com¬ 
paratively slender body. The position is upright. In 
one hand he bears a lotus-blossom. The other arm, 
which is extraordinarily long, hangs free at his side, 
but the hand is open as if he were about to grasp 
something. In this position Amitabha has the special 
name of “Chieh-yin Fu” ?I ®), i. e., “the Buddha 
who receives and leads ” into the Western Paradise. In 
other words, it is the figure of the great compassionate 
All-Father, who is here portrayed. This explains, too, 
why this figure is loved and worshipped as no other is. 
In the Buddhist circles it corresponds to the crucifix, 
since people often set up such a small statue in their 
rooms, hang a picture of this figure over their beds, or 
carry it -with them on a cord, or in their pockets. 

The third heavenly BuddTm is called in Chinese Yao- 
shih Fu ^15 ft) and is connected, as the name 
implies, especially with the idea of medicine. It has 
been thought that he corresponds to Bhaisa Jyaguru 
Vaidurya in Sanskrit, abbreviated to Bhaisajyaguru. 
He is a very interesting but very mysterious figure. 
In the special book which is dedicated to him, the 
“Yao-shih Ching” (HI lip ig), he is portrayed as the 
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great source of light. He lives in endless light, and 
mD. draw aU, creation out of illusion and the darkness 
of despair into light and peace. 

In rendering this service he has made twelve 
promises, of which we give a summary: 

“I come in order that aU creatures who are cripples, 
ugly, stupid, blind, deaf and dumb, hunch-backed, 
leprous, insane from all kinds of suffering, may, hy 
hearing my name, be healed from aU their diseases.” 

“ I come in order that the incurables, the homeless, 
those who have neither doctor nor medicine, the 
friendless and kin-less, the poor and sorrowing, 
may, hy hearing my name, be freed from all their 
sorrows and live in peace of soul and body, so that 
they and their homes may thrive and attain to the 
highest wisdom.” 

“I come in order that women, who on account of 
all kinds of miseries are driven even to hating their 
own lives and wishing no longer to be women, may, hy 
hearing my name, be transformed into men and attain 
the highest wisdom.” 

“ I come in order that those who are in the clutches 
of the law, bound, beaten, and imprisoned, or who 
have come to the place of execution, or who sufier 
under endless misfortunes and bitter insults, so that 
sorrow sears both body and soul, may, hy hearing my 
name, desire my grace and find redemption from all 
their sorrows.” 

It will be seen that there is a good deal of over¬ 
lapping in the spheres of activity of (Yao-shih Fu and 
Amitabha). There is also much that reminds one of the 
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ancient figure of Vairocana, as he was described in the 
‘‘Great Sun” School of religion. The fact is, tha/o 
these all are really one, merely giving expression to 
different ideas and shades of meaning in the great 
harmonious whole. 

We shall later see that Yao-shih Fu has a special role 
to fill in the trinity concept. As might be expected, 
he, together with the two great Buddhas above- 
mentioned, is the recipient of much supplication and 
praise, and is much invoked in sickness and need. 

The two other heavenly Buddhas, Vairocana and 
Loshana (Chinese: P‘i-lu-che-na, ^ M. M M, and Lu- 
she-na, Ji; ^ ^), may be distinguished from each other 
by the following marks: The former has hands folded 
over the breast with the forefinger pointing up. The 
latter lets the right hand rest in his lap while the left 
is held up to the breast, with the tip of the thumb and 
middle finger touching each other. 

These five heavenly Buddhas are the most common. 
One hears less frequently of a sixth, called Jan-teng 
Fu ^ #) (Buddha Dipankara), whose whole body 
is covered with lamps which burn constantly (one 
hundred and eight in number). It reminds one a little 
of the “lighted Christmas tree” with forty-nine lamps, 
which is sometimes lighted in honour of Yao-shih Fu 
(Yao-shih Teng, ^ 

One must not think, however, that one has reached 
the end of the list of Buddhas with these six. Indeed, 
there are countless hosts of them. We mention here 
only those which are represented in sculpture and 
which have special significance for worship. 
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In the ritual, after the group of well-known Buddhas 
and bodMsattvas has been enumerated, such ex¬ 
pressions as the following often occur; “And to you, 
ye other great Buddhas and bodMsattvas from all parts 
of heaven, to you are prayer and praise addressed.” 

The same idea appears at times in the arrangement 
of the temples. One often sees the entire main bq. 1 ] 
filled with small gilded heads of Buddhas. Sometimes 
there is a special hall to represent this “ Wan-fu T'ang” 
'.S;), the hall of ten thousand Buddhas. In brief, 
the Buddhas are the “perfected spirits” who fill the 
whole universe. 

The Second Class 

The second great group is formed by the bodMsatt¬ 
vas (Chinese: p‘u-ti-sa-to, ^ M or p‘u-sa, # ®), 
As already mentioned, these, also, are perfected spirits. 
That is to say, they could, if they so desired, enter 
into the full dignity of Buddhahood in everlasting 
peace and blessedness, but they do not do so, for the 
time being, because as bodMsattvas they can more 
easily reach that part of creation still under the 
uncertain and painful conditions peculiar to wandering 
souls. 

The five best-known bodhisattvas, corresponding to 
the five heavenly Buddhas, are as follows: 

Kuan-yin (IS is the Indo-Tibetan Avalokitesvara, 
the deity who heeds the cry of misery, and bends down 
to the suffering. This figure, little by little, came 
more than the other bodhisattvas to signify the spirit, 
the merciful and good spirit who kindles the desire for 
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a renewal of heart among all creatures, and who 
protects them against aU pain and sorrow. In early 
times, Kuan-yin was generally considered as masculine, 
and one still sees in certain monasteries in China the 
enormous figure with beard and virile expression, 
which shows Kuan-yin as a man. In this form, Kuan- 
yin is plainly called Amitabha’s son. Little by little, 
feminine characteristics became more prominent. This 
took place as the conception of the spirit became 
dominant, and all that the Chinese can conceive of in 
the way of motherly tenderness and womanly grace 
was attributed to her. She became the compassionate 
Madonna of the East. 

Kuan-yin, hke the other bodhisattvas, has taken 
great vows. She will incarnate herself in the most 
varied forms, in order to save mankind. Therefore 
she lets herself be born now into this group, now into 
that,—among robbers, among criminals in prison, 
among distressed seamen and travellers. We know 
about thirty-two different forms, “ying” (J^). Her 
birthday is celebrated on the nineteenth of the second 
month; her entering into the fuU wisdom is remem¬ 
bered on the nineteenth of the sixth month; her death, 
or rather entering into the Nirvana, is given as having 
taken place on the nineteenth of the ninth month. 
Among the common people these three days are often 
spoken of as “Kuan-yin’s birthday.” The confusion 
is easy to understand. These festivals are very lively 
occasions. Every one is out. The temples and towns 
are decorated for the festival, for Kuan-yin, the 
Goddess of Mercy, is exceedingly popular. 
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Many legends and stories have arisen in China 
regarding her origin and hfe, but the really classical 
reference to Kuan-yin is in ‘''The Lotus Scripture” 
("Fa-hua Ching,” chapter 25. 

Here it says (according to Dr. Timothy Richard^s 
translation): 

Incomprehensible (Holy Spirit) 

She whom no evil spirit’s eyes can see— 

Much less harm— 

Baffles them all, 

Granting deliverance. 

The wondrous power of God 
Is awe-inspiring, like this:— 

Should a woman desire a son, 

And reverently worship 
Holy Kuan-yin, 

She will obtain a blessing— 

An intelligent son. 

Should she desire a daughter 
She brings forth a virtuous one, 

A beauteous daughter. 

Booted deep in virtue, 

By all respected, 

Joy without alloy, 

Immeasurable,—infinite 
Are these blessings. 

In three and thirty forms 
Herself, she manifested, 

Vowed a great vow, deep like the sea, 

A vow of holiness. Trusting in her power 
A fiery furnace becomes a cooling lake of water, 
Waves cannot drown. 

Through her kindliness of heart 
Shivered is sword of executioner. 
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Accursed poisonous herbs 
May life endanger, but— 

Think upon the Lotus Law 
And you will then be healed. 

Mid thunder-clouds and lightning. 

Hailstones and floods of rain. 

Look up to Kuan-yin. 

These all shall vanish. 

Kuan-yin’s wondrous knowledge 
Can save a world of sorrow. 

'Tis mercy upon mercy— 

Purest Light! 

One of the many acconnts in Chinese of Kuan-yin’s 
origin reads as follows: 

“ A little while after Buddha had established mon¬ 
asteries for monks and nuns, a royal princess (some 
say from Szechwan province, others from the Southern 
Sea) was seized with an earnest desire to dedicate her 
life to the practice of asceticism. Her name was Miao- 
shan (^ #). Her father had two other daughters, 
Miao-chin :ir) and IVIiao-yin M.). 

“According to the father’s wishes, these two daughters 
were given in marriage, but the third, Miao-shan, could 
not be induced to take this step. Secretly she left her 
home and entered a convent, no one knew where. 
Burning with anger, her father sent out a band of 
soldiers, who during the night surrounded the largest 
convent in the neighbourhood, a place where five 
hundred lo-hans (saints) were assembled. All these 
vrere burned to death in a horrible manner. As a 
punishment for this, the father became bhnd. All 
kinds of cures were tried to heal him, but everything 
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was in vain. Finally, it became evident that one of 
his nearest must tear out her eyes for him, if he was 
to be well. This heroic act was pei'formed by Miao- 
shan, who thereafter lived the whole of her life in 
darkness. At her death, however, she was delivered 
and became a bodhisattva, and came to earth again as 
the merciful Kuan-yin.” This story is discredited by 
all the scholarly educated monks. 

Apparently, Kuan-yin first became known in China 
in the region about Hangchow. From this place there 
was brisk trade with Ceylon and other places, where 
one hears of an ancient deity named Sumana, who had 
his sanctuary on “Adam’s Peak.” The qualities which 
are attributed to him remind one strongly of those 
which characterize Kuan-yin. Ceylon occasionally, 
however, received visits from South Arabian seamen, 
Sabians. They worshipped a deity, too, who “heard 
the cry” and “looked down in pity upon mankind,” 
Al-Makah. Some students of the history of rehgion 
believe that there is a connection here. Others 
maintain that Kuan-yin was originally an Indian deity 
who especially received the many offerings for smallpox 
cases. 

In China, she is constantty mentioned in connection 
with the sea. “She has risen from the Southern Sea” 
(Nan-hai, 1^1 ffet). Indeed, the place where she first 
revealed herself is still shown. It was on the island of 
P‘ut‘o (#- P£), in the Ningpo archipelago. Consequently 
the island of P'^ut'^o became a place holy above all others. 

In connection with the “Southern Sea,” a special 
type has arisen, which even many Buddhist monks 
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confuse witli the original Kuan-yin. This is the so- 
caUed “Nan-hai chun-t‘i” ^ ifS ^), who is por¬ 
trayed ‘‘with a thousand arms and a thousand eyes.” 
This rather monstrous figure, who is supposed to 
represent both large-heartedness and swiftness, may be 
one of Kuan-yin’s many incarnations, but need not 
necessarily be so. It may also be one of the twenty- 
four devas(chu-t‘ien^5^), or archangels, who, in peace 
and enlightenment of mind, in vigilance and helpfulness, 
stands foremost in the ranks. Some sinologues think 
that the “Nanhai chun-t‘i” has some connection 
with the Taoist goddess “ Hsi-wang-mu ” (® 3E ■^), or 
with Buddha’s mother Mo-yeh {M ^). 

Kuan-yin is also incarnated as the lauded “Virgin 
Who Gives Fecundity” (“Sung-tzu Niang-niang,” 
^ jtS M). As such she is enthroned, usually at the 
back of the high altar, surrounded by a lot of plump 
little figures of children. There is a special altar where 
light and incense burn continually. This is looked 
after by the many childless women who daily visit this 
sanctuary. 

It is very probable that the all-embracing Kuan-yin 
has absorbed quite a number of goddesses known and 
dear to the Chinese from old times. At the same time, 
new features have in this v/ay been added to Kuan- 
yin’s picture. It is almost certain that the idea of the 
Holy Virgin, the merciful Madonna of the sixteentli 
and seventeenth century, has also influenced this 
Kuan-yin picture.^ 

iThe wonderful story of Maria and Christ, from tho ‘‘Shemhsien Kang- 
chien” (fit| f|Ii ||| g) given in Chap. II. 
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Kuan-yin has appeared in thirty-two different 
incarnations. For that reason she can be found every¬ 
where, even among the worst class of beings. Present- 
day Buddhist magazines and pamphlets lay much 
stress upon this and often give very realistic descrip¬ 
tions of her doings. This has led some Christian 
people to the conclusion that Kuan-yin not only 
mingles with sinners, but commits actual sin in order 
to associate with them. This conclusion is as unfair 
as it is superficial. From her very nature, she cannot 
commit sin, but because she is the good spirit she can 
meet the sinner at the moment of crisis or of greatest 
darkness. She may even speak from the mouth of the 
victim whom the sinner is about to dishonour, and 
wake up his conscience. 

Since Kuan-yin, as the great revealer and mediator 
of the All-Father, thus cares for all the needy and 
suffering, it may be understood how greatly she is 
loved and worshipped. There is scarcely a district or 
village where one does not find her image and temple. 
In many places she has been made the “tutelary 
goddess.” She is constantly spoken of with the 
beautiful attributes “Ta-tz‘u ta-pei” (iz W. it ^), 
“great mercy and great sympathy.”^ 

Second in the list of bodhisattvas is the figure who 
in the purest form of Mahay ana, the “Pure Land” 
School, is placed beside Kuan-yin as Amitabha’s 
second son, Ta-shih-chih The name in its 

Chinese form means “the one who, in power, has 

1 Compare the Tibetan and Mongol form of greeting; **Om Mani padme 
hum”: “Greeting, thou jewel in the lotus!” (Kuan-yin), 
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attained tlie highest,”—in other words, the “Strongest 
One.” 

We have probably here the Indian Mahahasthana- 
parapta. There is not much said about him, but what 
is said is so much the more important. He has 
broken karma’s weary circle, and in some way has once 
for all provided an objective atonement, which makes 
it impossible for mankind to break loose from the cycle 
of soul-wanderings. Power is his most important 
attribute, the power of love, founded upon his heart 
of deep compassion. The mediation of his pow’^er to 
the individual, however, can only be accomplished 
through Kuan-yin. It is she who drives the soul to 
holy desires for renewal and salvation, and she is the 
mediator of this salvation through her spirit. 

It is not for nothing that Kuan-yin is represented 
in thousands of scrolls and paintings in China as 
blessing a supplicant. Bine threads go down from her 
hands and her halo-crowned head to the praying figure. 
Sometimes one sees in tliis connection the beautiful 
symbol of the Nestorians and the ancient church, the 
white dove (the pure spirit) which Kuan-yin sends 
down upon the supplicant. Moreover, the dove bears 
in his beak a rosary, that age-old Indian symbol of 
prayer’s unbroken chain which binds the children of 
time with the world of eternity. 

Third in the Mst of bodhisattvas comes the inter¬ 
esting Maitreya (Mi-lo Fu, gi M f^). In his humiHty 
and compassion, he not only denies himself the dignity 
of Buddhahood, but often acts as a regular tutelary god. 
At the very entrance to the temple one meets his great 
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plump image with the broad good-natured smile on his 
lips, a flower in the right hand, and with the left 
grasping the mouth of the sack in which the future’s 
gifts of happiness are hidden. His cloak is thrown 
aside so that the enormous chest and fat stomach are 
exposed. His image is so strange and in one way so 
comic that it has found its way into the homes and 
shops everywhere. Even in the shops of the West one 
may chance to see a model in bronze or porcelam. 
Nevertheless, there are few people who have any idea 
of the fact that some of the deepest thoughts and 
liveliest hopes of Buddhism are bound up with this 
flgure. Mi-lo Fu is, in fact, the man of the future. He 
has revealed himself before; indeed, it is even said that 
he once let himself be born a lo-han (arhat), and there 
is actually a counterpart of Mi-lo Fu in the group of 
the “ eighteen saints.” His real work, however, is to 
come in the future, when at Buddha’s command he 
will descend as a Buddha from the “heaven of the 
blessed” and establish his great “millennial kingdom.” 
The Chinese always speak of him as “Tang-lai Mi-lo 
Frr” (# ^ 5iJf # ft), the Mi-lo Fu who is to come. 
He is, therefore, the Messiah of Buddhism. Some 
people have even tried to see a connection in the 
name itself, but this is probably etymologically 
impossible. 

In “Mi-lo-Hsia-sheng Ching” (M T ^ IS), the 
scripture describing Maitreya’s descent to the world, we 
find how this bodhisattva is solemnly appointed by 
Gotama Buddha to come again as the great saviour 
and renewer at the time when the power of evil is at its 
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height and all liv-ing things seem to be going to ruin 
under sin and punishment. It is at “mo-fa” (jic 
the last hour or the “final dispensation,” that this 
great hope which dwells so unshakably secure in the 
heart of every Buddhist will be realized. 

The two next best-known bodhisattvas are Wen-shu 
0C ^), Manjusri in Sanskrit, and P‘u-hsien (ii"- ®), 
Samantabhadra, the former representing wisdom, and 
the latter mercy. They are distinguished from each 
other by the fact that the one, Wen-shu, rides on a 
lion, while the other, P^u-hsien, rides on an elephant. 
Both of them hav-e gained native rights in China, since 
they are believed to have occupied two of China’s 
holy mountains. P‘u-hsien travelled up to Szechwan 
province and settled on the ancient picturesque 0-mei 
Shan ji fii), while Wen-shu went to the north-east 
where he found for himself a holy and peaceful spot on 
Wu-t‘ai Shan (2 p fii). 

As Mi-lo Pu M #) is very often counted among 
the “tutelary gods,” Ti-ts‘ang (fS M) (the bodhisattva 
of the underworld) is therefore counted as the fifth in 
the list of bodhisattvas. As we have already, in the 
chapter about masses for the soul, given a sketch of 
him and his work of salvation in hell, it is unnecessary 
to say more here. 

The Third Glass 

The third great group is that of the so-called arhats 
(Chinese: lo-han, MM). There are any number of these 
in the Chinese pantheon, since most of the disciples 
who followed Buddha were later classed in this group. 
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First in the class come BvddTia's first ten disciples 
(shih ta ti-tzu -p ^ 

1. StS-li-fu M '0S) (Sariputra), the disciple of wisdom. 

2. Mu-chien-lien (S (MahaMaudgalyayana), the disciple 

with the greatest divine power. 

3. Mo-ho*chia-yeh ISf ia (Maha Kasyapa), also called 

Chia-shij.the disciple who became a leader among the 
monks. 

4. 0-na-lii (P3 #) (Aniruddha), the disciple with the heav- 

erdy eye. 

6, Hsu-p‘u-t‘i (M ^ (Subhuti), the disciple who can under¬ 
stand and explain the great emptiness. 

6. Fu-lou-na ® ^|5) (Puma), he who proclaims salvation. 

7. Chia-chan-yen (ia M) (Kutyayawa), the great explainer. 

8. Yu-p‘u-li (@ iS (Upali), the mediator of the law. 

9. Lo-hou-lo (M ®) (Kahula), the mystic. 

10. 0-nan-t‘o (H M PB) (Ananda), also called 0-nan (Pf M), the 
questioner. 

In connection with these ten great disciples of 
Buddha are named also the twelve who had not yet 
attained complete “enlightenment,” the so-called 
yuan-chio ®). They play a very modest role, and 
their images are seldom seen in the temples. 

Ananda and Kasyapa (Chinese; 0-nan and Chia-yeh) 
hold a special position as the two who most often 
stand directly before the image of Buddha. They act 
as heralds or spokesmen. The Chinese sometimes call 
Ananda by the special name he received because he 
was born on the day of Buddha’s spiritual awakening, 
Chhng-hsi (M W), that is, “Congratulation.” Kasyapa 
received the name of Yin-kuang :)6), because of the 
rays of Hght that proceed from his body. This light is 
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connected with the full insight which he attained 
during the famous meeting on Ling Shan (sg ill), the 
mountain of spirits, where Buddha revealed his 
teaching. 

In the course of time, however, a world of difference 
has arisen between the “saints” (lo-han) and those 
beings who are pressing on toward the condition of 
bodhisattvas, a difference which discloses the peculiari¬ 
ties of Hinayana and Mahayana. The so-called “ lo- 
hans” became increasingly associated with Hinayana, 
the name coming to stand for the secure self-complacent 
condition into which the adherents of Hinayana 
entered. They themselves were redeemed and renewed; 
not, however, for an active life of loving and merciful 
service, but for a life of pleasant contentment in un¬ 
disturbed rest and well-being. It has therefore become 
a term of reviling among China’s monks to say, “ He 
is a ‘lo-han.’” It means he is a person who does not 
trouble himself over the needs of others. 

This fine irony is seen also in the artistic repre¬ 
sentation of the best-known “lo-han” groups the so- 
called “shih-pa lo-han” (-{- A M M )—the eighteen 
saints.^ This body of choice individuals representing 
the most villainous robbers as well as the best men, 
who have been saved by the grace of Buddha, stiU bear 
for the most part the disfiguring marks of sin, and 
yet, over them all, spreads an expression of the 
greatest self-satisfaction and well-being. On old scrolls 
one sees them giving themselves up to taking care of 
their health or amusing themselves, often in the most 

iln Japan only sixteen are counted. 
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childish mS/imcr. Besides these, however, there are 
drawings of groups where their dignity is more 
apparent. 

As this lo-han group is very well known and is to be 
seen in aU the larger temples and monasteries, we shall 
give the full Chinese name of each one: 


1. 

Pin-tu-lo-pa-Io-to (SMM&i: 

mm) 

10. 

P‘an-t'o-cliia (# Jfi ii) 

2. 

Chia-no-chia-fa-ts‘o ^ Sb 
fan) 

11. 

Lo-ku-Io (a f* jg) 

3. 

Chia-no-chia-po-li-to (Sa IS 

12. 

Lo-ch'ieh-lisi-na (M UB 

W) 

4. 

Su-p‘in-t'o (M M Pfe) 

13. 

Yin-chieh-t'o (0 m PE) 

6. 

No-cM-lo (}§ SE M) 

14. 

Fa-lo-p‘o-ssu (-ffi M ®f) 

6. 

Po-t‘o-lo PE M) 

15. 

0-shih-to {M h 0^) 

7. 

Cliia-li-chia (is S la) 

16. 

Chu-t'u-pan-t'o-chia (S 

8. 

Pa-she-lo-fu-to-lo M ^ 

#M) 

17. 

Ch'ing-yu (K S) 

9. 

Shu-po-chia If M) 

18. 

Pin-t'ou-lu (H SS M) 


In certain of the larger monasteries and temples one 
also finds a special long and elaborate hall for the “ five 
hundred saints” (wu-pai lo-han, 31 W B.M). This 
hall is also called “lo-han t'ang” (,# M the hail of 
the saints, and a special advantage is given the 
monastery which contains this building because it 
becomes a sort of museum for sculpture, and through 
it many visitors are attracted to the monastery. 
Rich families often provide the means for this extensive 
woi'k. The statues are frequently quite large, and 
when one considers the fact that often each one 
is overlaid vfith gold foil and in other ways richly 
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decorated, one can understand that it is a costly 
affair. From a religious point of view these saints 
play a very small part. Only on especially great 
occasions are any offerings made to them; as, for 
example, on their respective birthdays. Among the 
five hundred statues one finds the most varied 
types of physiognomy. There are some nobly formed 
faces, full of spiritual earnestness, but most of 
them are ugly to look at, some of them positively 
repulsive and hideous. The haU abounds with criminal 
types and stern men of law who bear the marks of 
consuming zeal. It is in this group of five hundred lo- 
hans that some beheve they have discovered a statue 
of Marco Polo, the famous traveller who, in the 
thirteenth century, visited so many of China’s cities. 
A. large number of the benefactors of Buddhism, em¬ 
perors, statesmen, etc., may also be found in the group. 

The so-caUed Buddhist fathers or patriarchs are 
usually coupled with these figures from the third class. 
Of these, there are six in China, and they are all 
connected with the Yangtze valley. One therefore 
finds the majority of the temples in honour of the 
patriarchs (tsu-shih, ffi gip) in this region. 

The list opens with the Indian Bodhidarma (P‘u-t‘i- 
ta-mo, # ^ HI) already mentioned, who came over 

to China in the year 520 as the twenty-eighth patriarch 
after Buddha, and became the first patriarch in China. 
He worked much in Nanldng and on Lii Shan in 
Kiangsi, but later settled on Sung Shan in Honan 
province. Images and scrolls with his hkeness show 
the un-Chinese and foreign nature of his appearance. 
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As a matter of curiosity, it may be mentioned that 
there are those who have wished to identify him with 
the apostle Thomas, who lived his missionary life in 
Eastern regions! The strong Jewish characteristics 
have been pointed outJ 

After Bodhidharma there followed in succession, as 
master and pupil, the remaining five patriarchs: 

2. Shgn-kuang, or Hui-k‘o 4. Tao-lis!ii, orTa-i(l:-f|.:ka6) 

fiW) -xm) 

3. SeKg-ts‘an, or Chien-chih (fi 5. Hung-j6n, or Ta-ii3an(5ili 

6. Hui-ning, or Ta-ehien (S 

:k m.) 

In all great monasteries there is a special hall where 
homage is given these six fathers. Other Indian 
fathers (from among the earlier twenty-seven) also 
appear in the hall of the patriarchs (Tsu-shih t‘ang 
® ® Their birthdays are celebrated with especial 
pomp and glory. 

The Fourth Class 

This group is composed of the so-called tutelary 
deities (chfieh-lan, -ftn j^) and is quite a motley and 
international assemblage. One finds them all gathered 
in the well-known group of twenty-four devas (Chinese: 
chu-tfien, ^ 5*c) who are set up, twelve on either side of 
the large temple haU, but several of them also appear 
independently in one or other sphere of activity in the 
temple, and one will therefore often see duplicates. 
Naturally, however, when they are set up separately 

iDor6: “Kecherches sue les superstitions,” VoL VIT, p. 243. Also 
Johnston: “Buddhist China.” 
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as “heads” over one or other department, their statues 
are larger in dimension and much finer in appearance. 

This is especially the case with the leader of the 
twenty-four devas (Wei-t‘o, ^ |t), and the four 
heavenly kings (ssu ta Tfien-wang, 129::^:^ 5). This 


collection of gods, angels, 
as follows: 

1. Tstog-ch'ang T‘ien-wang 

(« S 5c =E) 

2. Yen-lo T‘ien-tzu (H SI 5c ?) 

3. Chien-ohai T‘ien-sh.^n (S ^ 

5c i$) 

4. Hsing-kung Tsun-t‘ien (ffl 

5. P'u-fi Shan-nu (« # *) 

6. Mo-i T‘ieii-sh§n (M ® ^ if) 

7. Wei-t'o Tsun-shSn (ft JP: 

a if) 

8. Jih-kung T'ien-skgn (0 ^ 

9. Ta-pan Ts'ai-shSn (:#c 

:tif) 

10. Kung-t§ Tsun-sh§n (sst IS 

# if) 

11. Ta-fan T'ien-shSn (:k ^ 

5eSf) 

12. Ck'ih-kuo T'ien-wang 0 

55 5E) 


and archangels are named 


13. Kuatig-mu T‘ien-wang (JSf 

i 5c3E) 

14. Lung-wang Shui-shSn (H 

17k if) 

15. Hu-chieh Lo-wang (J^ fin 

M=E) 

16. 0-ni T‘i-nan (I5J IS "t iS) 

17. Kuei-tzu Mu-ah5n (J®, 7- 

if) 

18. Mo-li Wen-wang (KW3C3E) 

19. Chien-lao Ti-shSn (S ^ 

Sfi if) 

20. Yiieli-kung Tsun-t'ien (J 

^»5c) 

21. San-chik T‘ien-sh§n (15: AM 

^ if) 

22. Mi-cki Tsun-sk6n (® 

8t if) 

23. Ti-skik Tsun-sken (il? ^ 

® if) 

24. To-w6n T'ien-’wang (# K 

55 aE) 


As one will notice, there are here, besides the four 
heavenly kings (T‘ien-wang, % 3E), also such Indian 
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gods as Brahma (Ta-fan T‘ien-shen) and Indra (Ti- 
shih Tsnn-shen), likewise the great judge in hades 
(Yen-lo Tden-tzu); even the “kitchen god” appears 
under his Buddhist title of Chien-chai Then-shen. All 
these devas have a part in the protection of the 
Buddliist society and its sanctuaries. 

Acting with diplomacy and tolerance, the Buddhists 
put Confucius and the god of literature, Wen-ch'ang 
(35c M), into this group. They have also placed here 
the god of war, Kuan-shen Hi), beloved by the 
people. 

The four heavenly kings (ssii ta T‘ien-wang, P3 5^ 
3E) grouped together, run as follows: 

1. TsSng-ch'ang T‘ien-wang (% 3. Kuang-mu T‘ien-wang (iK 

^ 3E) S 31) 

2. Ch'ih-kuo T'ien-wang H 4. To-wen T ien-wang (# W 

3E) 3c 2) 

Along with them must also be mentioned the two 
fierce guardians, standing at the outside temple door 
(Heng Ha erh chiang, uf 1% “ Ml). 

1. HSng(B?) 2. Ha(B&) 

A subdivision of this class is the group of guardian 
angels, also called cherubs (Chin-kang Shen, ^ i'l #) 
known from “The Diamond Scripture” (“Chin-kang 
Ching,” ^ PJiJ ^) and other writings. Of. these cherubs 
there are eight who, each in his own fashion, serves 
those who draw near to Buddha with a sincere heart. 
Their names are: 
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1. Ch'ing-cli'u-tsai (# ^ 

2. Pi-tu(fi?#) 

3. Huang-sui-cli‘iu: (M ® 

4. Pai-ching-shui (fi ^ 7]^) 

Four great “Chin-kang 

1. Ohiian (#) 

2. So(m) 


5. Oh'ih-slieng-liuo (# ^ A) 

6. Ting-ch'ih-tsai (S ® Pi) 

7. Tzu-hsien 

8. Ta-sMn (:k if) 

p‘u-sa” (# BiJ W @). 

3. Ai(®) 

4. Yu(S) 


Further, it may also be mentioned that these four 
angels sometimes are portrayed with different ex¬ 
pressions of countenance in order to show the four 
great qualities of Buddha’s nature; 


1. Tz‘u (^)—mercy 3. Hsi (S)—love 

2. Pei (M )—sympathy 4. She (3&)—liberality 

As one wiU notice, the quahty of mercy is the one 
which is aU-dominating in a Buddha. Quite true, he 
is holy, wise, thoughtful, and just, but the most 
important thing about him is that he is full of mercy. 
He is not concerned with vindicating the authority of 
the law, the punishment of sinners, etc. These func¬ 
tions are left to the great objective powers of the 
universe, represented by the impersonal powers 
working through the tao (M,), logos, or quite vaguely 
through a heavenly god like Indra, and an archangel 
like Wei-to. 

The laws of life work entirely impersonally. They 
go their way and there is no encouragement to attempt 
to disturb them. But it is necessary that people, 
on life’s journey, meet the good powers as they 
reveal themselves in the great and merciful Buddha 
spirits. 
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As already mentioned, there is an endless number of 
named and unnamed Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and 
great “masters” (mo-ho-sa, jp g) who are wor¬ 
shipped during the long masses. The outward forms of 
worship, however, are determined mainly by those 
described above, since it is their images which are 
generally seen in the temples. 

One formula very much used to reach the many 
unnamed bodhisattvas is the following: 

“Nan-mo ch'ing-ching ta-hai cimng p‘u-sa— 

“Hail, ye pure and peaceful bodhisattvas round about in the 
great ocean!” 

The Trinity Groups 

From the very earliest times of Buddhist history, 
the trinity groups have been prominent. Without 
doubt, Hinayana itself took over this arrangement 
from the oldest representations of the Indian rehgions. 
Not that there were in the beginning any images which 
were represented as a trinity, but the ideas and 
thoughts about the supernatural, the divine, almost of 
their own accord divided themselves from the first 
into three. 

Nothing was more natural, therefore, than that 
Buddhism, even during the lifetime of the historical 
Buddha, was considered as a synonym for the “three 
values” (san-pao, H Sanskrit: trikaya), Buddha, 
the doctrine, and the society. Ordination and the 
daily worship in Buddhism therefore came to be 
connected with the well-known triad which, in simpler 
or more complicated form, has been repeated again 
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and again: ‘‘Kuei-i Ru, kuei-i fa, kuei-i seng” (M ^ #, 
^ 0c IS 0c ft), “1 dedicate myself to Buddha, to the 
doctrine, to the society.” 

Buddha, Sakyamuni is usually set as the representa¬ 
tive of “Fu,” but Amitabha can also take his place. 
The “doctrine” (fa) is represented by Vairocana (P‘i- 
lu-che-na, ^ li; ^ and the “society” (seng, ff) by 
Loshana (Lu-she-na, Ji; ^ WP). 

After Mahayana came into power and images and 
pictures of the gods (shen-hsiang, W) became the 
fashion, these “three values” each received a re¬ 
splendent image. It is seldom that one sees these 
three statues together in the main hall, however. 
Vairocana’s statue stands, as a rule, in the lecture 
and education hall, and Loshana is rarely to be 
found. The reason for this is that the “society” is 
supposed to be represented most logically by the group 
of monks who go in and out of the monastery. Some¬ 
times, however, one finds his statue as the central 
figure in the main hall, as, for example, in the famous 
old monastery of Pao-hua Shan (^ ^- fij) belonging to 
the Legalistic School in Nanking, while Kasyapa 
(Chinese: Chia-yeh, MM) andUpali (Yu-p‘u-li, 
another of Buddha’s disciples, stand as the side figures. 
It sometimes happens, too, that Sakyamuni stands 
alone with his two favourite disciples, Ananda and 
Kasyapa, a little in front of him, hke heralds. Their 
statues are then much smaller, so that evidently no 
idea of a real trinity is thought of. 

In all temples of the Meditation School (Ch‘an- 
men, || P5) one finds Sakyamuni Buddha as the central 
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figure, witli Yao-shih Fu 6ig ft) on Ms right and 
Amitabha on Ms left side. It has become the fashion, 
probably since the appearance of Herr Hackmann’s 
book, “ Buddhism as a Religion,” to deny that in this 
grouping the idea of the three great periods of time, 
past, present, and future, is involved. Even Couling’s 
otherwise so exact “Encyclopaedia Sinica” denies the 
correctness of this idea. Nevertheless one cannot get 
away from it so easily. It cannot be denied that many 
of the cleverest “fa-shih” &iS), interpreters of the 
law, within the Buddhist society, firmly maintain that 
in tMs grouping, besides other considerations, the 
periods of time within the world era are thought of. 
Yao-shih Eu, then, is looked upon as the long from the 
East. Indeed, I have heard Mm described as the king 
of the lost “ Eastern Paradise,” although tMs is sharply 
denied by others. Buddha Sakyamuni, as is so often 
emphasized in the scriptures, is the king or lord in this 
present world of sorrow (so-p‘o shih-chieh, ^ ^ ii* 
and Amitabha is the long of the “ Western Paradise,” 
the future “kingdom of god” into wMch he has 
pledged himself to draw all creatures. 

In tMs connection, we ought to say a few words as 
to the resemblances between the Christian and the 
Buddhist ideas of the trinity. There certainly is a 
resemblance, but the difierences are also quite 
apparent, as Dr. Hodous has stated in Ms last book on 
Buddhism and Buddhists in China,” 1924 (page 60): 
“ We should note that the first person of the Buddhist 
trinity would correspond to God as the absolute or 
the impersonal background of universal Being. The 
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second corresponds to tlie glorified Christ and the third 
to the historic Jesus. There is no counterpart either 
to God the Father or to the Holy Spirit.” The 
conception of the trinity which Dr. Hodous has here 
mentioned is derived from the well-known fact that 
the Mahayana Buddhists, in their thinking and scrip¬ 
tures, constantly return to the conception of the 
“essence-body” or Dharmakaya (Chinese: fa-shen, 
^ the impersonal power from whom all the 
different forms of living beings emanate. The second 
“person” is the Sambhogakaya (Chinese: pao-shen, 
^ M)‘ This is the heavenly emanation, full of bliss 
and splendour, giving exact expression to the secret 
characteristics of the everlasting dharma (fa, '^). 
The third is the Nirmanakaya (Chinese: hua-shen, 
"fh M), the earthly reflection of the pao-shen, taking 
innumerable forms according to the nature of the ever- 
rotating wheel of dharma, drawing all beings into the 
deep unity of creation. Hence comes the mystical 
saying, “Fa-lun miao chuan” ('^- H ^ ^), “the 
mysterious rotation of the dharma wheel.” 

This abstract conception of the trinity idea receives 
its concrete manifestation in the three well-known 
sentences in the daily ritual: 

Nan-mo oh'ing-ching fa-shSn, P-'i-lu-chS-na Pu. 

Nan-mo yiian-man, pao-shen, Lu-sh§-na Fu. 

Nan-mo ch‘ien-pai-i, hua-sh^n, Shih-chia-mou-ni Fu. 

rli fe v£ J H it ii =3^ f, 

It Iffi El la 41 ^ # 3U 

“I take my refuge in the lucid and pure body of the law, 
Vairocana. 
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I take my refuge in the perfect body of the celestial revealer, 
Loshana. 

I take my refuge in him, who through innumerable ages appears 
bodily on earth, Sakyamuni.” 

There is in the Mahayana philosophy another 
expression of the trinity idea, which undoubtedly 
conies much nearer to the Christian conception than 
the trinity given above. Although it is more abstract, 
it nevertheless points to the great spiritual realities, 
commonly felt and expressed in all higher religions. 
This is the saying in the “Chi HsinLun” {$ It) that 
behind the universe which can be seen, three different 
manifestations of spiritual power are in action. The 
one is the underlying essence, called “tl” (^). The 
second is the image, or hsiang (i^g), the different 
manifestations of that essence. The third is the yung 
the essence in action, the energy working through 
the universe. Here is a real resemblance to the 
Christian idea of God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. 

In the “Pure Land” School there is a classical 
trinity group, consisting of Amitabha in the middle, 
Kuan-yin on the left, and Ta-shih-chih on the right. 
AU are represented standing. 

Outside the main hall, in the “Pure Land” temples, 
occasionally groups may be foimd consisting of ]\Ii-lo 
Fu, Kuan-yin, and Yao-shih Fu. 

In the more legalistic schools, one often sees Buddha 
as the central figure and the great bodhisattvas Wen- 
shu and P‘u-hsien, respectively, on the left and right 
sides. They ride on their favourite animals, the lion 
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and the elephant. Wisdom and mercy are supposed 
to he represented in this combination: the heavenly 
Buddha loolcs down upon this “world of sorrow,” full 
of wisdom and grace (Wen-shu representing wisdom, 
and P‘u-hsien, grace). 

Besides the statues above-mentioned, a great number 
of images may be found of local figures that have 
gained merit and fame for themselves in some special 
locality. 
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BUDDHIST LITERATURE IN CHINA 

Owing to the fact that Buddhism in China has 
taken a typical Mahay ana form, our subject might be 
called “The Mahay ana Literature of China.” 

We cannot, of course, attempt to give here any 
exhaustive description of this literature. It is far too 
extensive. We must limit ourselves to general sum¬ 
maries, for, as is commonly known, there is no religion 
which has a “ Bible” so extensive as that of Buddhism. 
It may be stated on a conservative estimate that the 
Buddhist Tripitaka itself is seven hundred times larger 
than the Christian Bible. In addition to this there are 
the immense collections of classic commentaries and 
essays, only a small fraction of which have been 
properly examined and translated into any European 
language. As a large part of the Hinayana writings 
has also been included in the Mahayana collection, it 
will be seen that China, Japan, and Korea at present 
have the largest literary treasury in Eastern Buddhism. 

Quite naturally a new section has been added to the 
original collection of scriptures, so that in connection 
with the Chinese Tripitaka (literally translated into 
Chinese, “ San-ts‘ang,” H li. Three Baskets) there is a 
section which might be called the fourth basket and is 
termed “tsa” (H), i. e., miscellaneous works. 

The first three “baskets” (sections) are called in 
Chinese (1) ching (IS), the scriptures; (2) lii (#), the 
law; and (3) lun (m), dissertations or essays; these 
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correspond to the weU-known Sanskrit terms, (1) 
dharma, or the sutras proper; (2) Vinaya; and (3) 
Abhidliarma. 

Only a few of the scriptures of the Chinese Tripitaka 
have been translated from the Pali texts. The great 
mass came, as might be expected, from the north 
where Sanskrit was the undisputed religious language. 
Not only translations, however, are to be found in the 
old monastery libraries of China. Original Sanskrit 
texts have also been discovered. Even Chinese 
Turkestan has yielded valuable documents. 

According to the spirit of Mahayana the most varied 
systems of salvation (fa-men, P3) are recognized. 
For this reason there has been no desire to change the 
texts, even though they pointed in an entirely different 
direction from Mahayana itself.^ 

In most of the monasteries of China as things have 
developed Hinayana has come to be described as the 
first order to which a man is ordained, after which he 
enters the higher orders. It is therefore difficult to 
find anything more heterogeneous or more complex 
than the Mahayana collection of scriptures. This is 
the case in the first place with regard to form, as it 
contains rehgious rules, doctrinal books and treatises, 
as well as commentaries, catalogue lists, and poems 
from earher Chinese poets (as Han-Shan-Tse’s collec¬ 
tion of poems). It is also the case with regard to the 
substance, the most atheistic views being expressed 
side by side with pronounced theistic and polytheistic 
systems of thought. 

iCf. Chih-k‘ai’s original theory of harmoixizuig the systems, 
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For this reason the collection gives a complete 
presentation of the ways of salvation which are preached 
and practised in modern Buddhism: Bhakti (surrender 
in faith), Inana (knowledge). Yoga (meditation), and 
Karman (holiness through works). All roads are open. 

It has already been mentioned that Gohharana and 
Matanga, the first two priests who came to China from 
India, began very soon after their arrival to translate 
the Indian sutras. The life of Gotama Buddha is 
probably the most important among these early 
translations. The book “Buddha Charita Kavya” 
(“ Fu-pen-sing Ching,” fjll M), which is ascribed to 
Asvaghosha, was translated quite early on. Another 
life much more extensive and also much more leg¬ 
endary in character, appeared in India during the first 
period of Mahayana and was soon brought to China. 
This is the weU-known “Lalita Vistara.” The new 
views of Mahayana here colour everything. Buddha, 
by his own power, after a long preparation of the uni¬ 
verse for this great event, permits himself to be born. 
He enters his mother’s womb as a white elephant, and 
later emerges from her side. His long life of strife and 
victory, goodness and purity, is described in the most 
sublime and dramatic style. In the modern editions 
which are now used in China (“Shih-chia Ju-lai ying- 
hua Shih-chi,” m M in ^ M M), “The History of 
Tataghata Sakyamuni,” there are many illustrations 
which show the great man’s “Leben und Treiben.” 

Another book which has been extremely important, 
i. e., Mahayana, “Sukhavati Vyuha Sutra” (the great 
and the little), was already translated into Chinese in 
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A.D. 147-148. Some scholars have thought that this 
translation is the work of the Parthian prince Arsaces 
and the Indian monk Lokaraksha. (The prince’s 
name in Chinese is Anshikao. Anshi is the Chinese 
for Parthia, so this name may be a corruption of 
Arsaces, the founder of the dynasty of the Arsacidse.) 
Unfortunately this old translation has been lost, but as 
the book was extremely important, it has been 
repeatedly retranslated, first by Samghapala and 
later under the famous Kumarajiva, who has enriched 
China with so many excellent translations. The book 
received through him the name “Pu-shuo 0-mi-t‘o 
Ching” (fife Ig; f®l ^ PIS M), “The Sayings of Buddha 
About Amitabha.” 

A well-known Chinese pilgrim, Hsuan-chuang, also 
made a translation directly from Sanskrit with the 
title: “Ch‘eng-tsan Chingt'u Pu She-shou Ching,” 
(S IS ^ ± fi ® ^ M), “ The Book of Praise of That 
Buddha in the Pure Land Who Saves and Protects.” 

The pilgrims already mentioned, both Indian and 
Chinese, expended enormous efiorts both in securing 
the Mahayana scriptures, and transporting them long 
distances to China, and later in translating them there. 
Pew can fully realize the enormous labour which has 
been expended on this work, both in Loyang, the old 
capital, and in the monasteries throughout the country. 
Diligent monks and highly gifted literati co-operated 
in the most harmonious way to make the style as 
clear, dignified, and noble as possible. We therefore 
find that from a literary standpoint most of these 
books hold a high place. 
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In order to set forth the many alien ideas and fin e 
shades of meaning, new expressions had to be created 
and characters had to be used in a new and specific 
sense. Not only had Indian sounds to be represented 
in symbols, but also special modes of thought and 
shades of meaning had to be expressed. Therefore 
many of the Buddhist books are difficult reading— 
and the ordinary well-trained scholar will stumble 
.after reading a few lines. It is necessary to become 
familiar with the special terminology of the Buddhists 
before one can get any real benefit from the reading of 
their scriptures. 

It is possible to trace the history of the translations 
of these Sanskrit texts all the way down to the eighth 
or ninth century of this era, to Amogha one of the last 
and greatest of the translators. At this time the 
Mahayana Tripitaka is found to be fairly complete. 
Later additions come specially under section tsa (^), 
miscellaneous, consisting of commentaries, disserta¬ 
tions, and poems. Not the least numerous are the last 
mentioned. Great numbers of them were produced 
during the Yuan and Ming dynasties. If one is to 
tmderstand Buddhism during those centuries and get 
an impression of the influence which it exercised, these 
poems and ritual hymns must be given careful study. 

Some of them have great beauty and breathe a deep 
religious feeling. But there is at the same time some¬ 
thing extremely monotonous about them and one looks 
in vain for an author who draws from new wells. The 
poems are like the classic scriptures, and follow a 
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traditional form. The setting is a great gathering, 
when Buddha calls together, in a garden or on a 
mountain or sometimes in the centre of the thirty- 
three heavens (Tao-li Tden, 'KJ #!J the hundred 
thousand myriads of the ten thousand Buddhas and 
hodhisattvas. These gather from the whole universe 
like dust motes in the atmosphere. The whole 
gathering is lighted by a flash from the hair between 
Sakyamuni’s eyebrows—and unlimited brilliance and 
heavenly melody embrace all things. 

Gods and devils, Buddhas and hodhisattvas, great 
masters and miserable creatures from all the hells and 
orders of mutation, meet and stand listening breath¬ 
lessly. One of Buddha’s disciples (Ananda, Hsli-p'u-t'i, 
Wen-shu, or P‘u-hsien, or sometimes the mother of 
Buddha, Chinese Mo-yeh, Maya) comes forward and 
asks a question on some abstruse subject. Then the 
“Enlightened One,” the “World-Honoured One” 
(shih-tsun ifi: #), gives his explanation in exalted 
expressions and flowery language. Often a dialogue 
develops. Again classical portions of the old sutras 
are quoted and sometimes a whole sutra is woven into 
the speech. Tins is one of the reasons why Tripitaka 
is so excessively voluminous. 

The first act closes with a short poem which gives 
the essence of the instruction. These little poems 
have frequently wonderful beauty and depth, as, for 
example, the following. 

After a long speech about the feeling of solidarity 
with aU who suffer, this significant verse occurs: 
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listen, all ye “pi-ch'iu”^ and go 
Out into the sorrow-filled world, 

Preach that all now can attain salvation, 

Relief, and strength on the way. 

The fire of mercy 
Lights all hearts. 

The law of salvation they must hear. 

Then the closed doors are opened. 

Glorious is the law from first to last. 

Glorious in the middle parts! 

Glorious is the wording—and aure. 

Bringing salvation,and happiness. 

Therefore, ye ‘'pi-ch*iu,” tell in action and words 
How immeasurably great is the law of God. 

In the next chapter the same truths are varied, nevr 
illustrations are introduced, new incarnations of the 
merciful bodhisattvas are described, till finally the book 
closes with a short hymn of praise. 

Large sections are given up to the great vows and 
solemn oaths which the different Buddhas and bo¬ 
dhisattvas make concerning the salvation of the whole 
creation. These sections are frequently iutroduced 
with a dramatic description of the appearing of 
Buddha in light and glory. The sight of him makes 
such a strong impression on the disciples that they, 
too, are fired with a holy longing to attain^ the same 
profound peace and majestic cahn and glory (chuang- 
yen, j®), the same fulness of divine power {shen- 
t‘ung, # M)> and the same quiet, strong, and mys¬ 
terious activity (wei-miao, And the road to 

1 Sanskrit, bhikshu: Those who have attained to the second step of 
initiation^ 
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this is through the sacrifice of oneself for creation. 
This idea of inspiration sheds Light on the deeper 
significance of the hodhisattra, being derived from the 
actual sight of Buddha or bodhisattva. 

“TAe Basket of the Law'''’ {Lu, #) 

This work is of course stiU more stereotyped than 
the poems. Here we first have the old law of Hinayana 
(pratimokshas) with the ten cardinal commandments 
called the “Sha-mi Shih-chieh” M "h and the 
two hundred and fifty special ones for the “pi-chfiu” 
(lb £)• In connection with these there are long 
explanations. 

“The Book of Brahma’s Net” is the book of special 
Mahayana law (“Fan-wang Ching,” ^ ^ i^). This 
contains the fifty-eight commandments, ten difficult 
ones and forty-eight easy ones, which lead up to the 
liighest order of ordination. It was the weU-known 
Kumarajiva who in a.d. 406 translated this book. He 
himself was deeply affected by the book, for “Ma¬ 
hayana had given him gold. What he had formerly 
seen in Hinayana was only copper.” The original 
Sanskrit text which Kumarajiva used has probably 
disappeared, for the book which now bears this name 
in the collection moves along different lines pf thought. 

“ The Basket of the Essays ” {Lun, f&) 

The section (“basket”) which shows the greatest 
variety, both as to text and ideas, is undoubtedly that 
of the essays. Here much of the weU-known Buddhist 
philosophy is found, especiaUy as it has been developed 
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in Mahayana, with its infinite hair-splittings. Here are 
found, put together, spiritual analyses of the soul, bold 
theoretical combinations—glimpses into the depths of 
spiritual fife by the mind of a genius, together with 
absurd postulates and leaps of thoughts. The purpose 
is to give a foundation and a standard for genuine 
spiritual work hke meditation, in such a way that one 
may be able to penetrate behind the forms and out¬ 
ward appearances and see “ das Ding an sich.'^ 

The oldest catalogue which is found in the Buddhist 
society in China dates from a.d. 520. In this, 2,213 
works are mentioned. Of these, only 267 are extant or 
can be identified with writings now known. The next 
catalogue was prepared about a.d. 730 and is called 
“K‘ai-yuan mu-lu” (1^ tc 0 ^). It is therefore only 
relatively correct to say that the Chinese Tripitaka 
was completed at such and such a time. The fact is 
that it was at all times kept up to date with the stage 
of development of any given period. 

The year a.d. 972 is generally reckoned as the year 
in which China got her whole collection; for in that 
year it was printed for the first time. In the more 
than twelve collections, which have since been pub¬ 
lished (at first only copied by hand, but printed with 
wooden blocks since a.d. 972), many differences are to 
be found. Earlier fragments have been cut away or 
completed, some doubtful passages have been removed, 
the order has been changed so that ‘‘Sutra Pitaka” 
(the doctrinal writings) come first and occupy most 
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space—three quarters in fact, of th,e whole collection— 
a characteristic feature of Mahayana thinMng. 

The present canonical collection got its definite 
form under Hung Wu, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty, about a.d. 1376, the next edition, under 
Yung Lo, is only slightly difierent in the number of the 
Chinese writings, which belong to the fom’th section. 
These important collections bear the names of “The 
Southern Canon” (prmted in Nanking) and “The 
Northern Canon” (printed in Peking). 

The last revision under Yung Cheng (|g IE) and 
Chien Lung ft) have added fifty-four Chinese 
works. The total number of writings in the Chinese 
Canon has now been fixed at 1662. 

A more modem edition was published in 1913 (the 
Hardoon edition). In Japan some very beautiful and 
handy editions have also been published. We may 
mention the Tokyo and Kyoto editions. Here the 
colossal collection of writings, printed on strong brown 
paper in small but clear type, has been reduced to a 
manageable size so that it can find a place in a private 
book collection. 

In this connection we must mention the great 
service which the learned Buddhist priest, Bimyiu 
Nanjio, from Hongwanzi in Japan, has rendered to the 
world by producing, under the auspices of Oxford 
University, a new modern catalogue of the different 
sections. This has been rendered more valuable by 
being supplied with an index of Chinese titles by 
Dr. E. D. Ross. Some critical remarks have been added 
to the collection. Thus we read of No. 1657, a sutra 
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written by tlie empress Shan-hsiao of the Ming dynasty: 
“This sutra is doubtful and probably spurious.” 
And when the expressions are too much opposed to the 
principles of Buddha, there is added, as for example 
of No. 1300: “This is not the teaching of Buddha.” 

The first time Tripitaka was printed in China in 972 
under Tai-shli, one hundred and thirty thousand 
wooden blocks were used. With this in mind it is not 
strange that one can stiU find in old monasteries 
enormous rooms stacked with wooden blocks. These 
have now only a historic interest, for, as in the 
Hardoon edition, modern printing is now used. A 
Chinese physician in Shanghai, Dr. Ting Eu-pao, has 
in late years printed handy modern editions of some of 
the most important scriptures. He has also issued a 
quantity of Buddhist tracts. 

In the monasteries, the scriptures are kept in 
enormous bookcases fitted with solid carved copper- 
studded doors. There are, as a rule, ten such cases in 
the library haU (Ts‘ang-ching-lou, @ H, or Ts‘ang- 
shu-lou, I®#:®). The library is usually on the second 
floor in order to prevent moisture and mildew from 
affecting the books. It is generally a very dignified 
room with special altars and statues usually of 
Vairocana, Kuan-yin, Amitabha or Sakyamuni 
Buddha. Solemn adorations take place there if the 
room is in a special degree holy. The books, carefully 
catalogued, lie in the cases and only the responsible 
functionaries may take them out. On certain days of 
the month, other monks and novices are allowed to 
“dust” and “inspect” a part of this rich literary 
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treasury (fan ching, ®). This aU takes place with 
great veneration and precision. 

The monks in their own rooms also treat the 
scriptures with a touching veneration. They are often 
put away carefuUy wrapped in a piece of red- 
embroidered cloth under the image of Amitabha. This 
is specially the case with the scripture which is used in 
the daily devotional exercises. The other scriptures 
which happen to be in the monk’s ceU lie in a little 
bookcase. 

In A.D. 544 a pious Chinese layman among the 
Buddhists, named Tu-hi, happened on the idea, 
that if one could construct a little house for the 
scriptures, a house which would swing round on its 
axis in such a way that the collection of scriptures 
was set in motion, it would be a meritorious act. This 
ought, he thought, to be equivalent to reading it all 
through and considerably easier. He had such a small 
octagonal swinging house constructed and fitted up 
with shelves. Its chief merit was that a single person 
could set it all in motion with one lever. Formerly 
these swinging houses were much in use in China, but 
now they are hardly to be seen. They are, on the 
other hand, extremely common in Japan. 

In these days one finds such technical helps for 
study as dictionaries and encyclopaedias. The re¬ 
cently published encyclopaedia, “Fu-hsiieh Tz‘u-tien” 
{\% 1$: P jll), ought here to be mentioned. It is quite 
an extensive work, and is probably based largely on 
the big Japanese edition. It has been published and 
printed by Dr. Ting in Shanghai. 
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Finally we shall give a little survey of the most 
commonly used scriptures in the Buddhist society in 
China at present, beginning with the large and famous 
“Hua-yen Ching” {0 H (Sanskrit: Buddhava- 
tamska-mahavaipuliya Sutra). This appears in eighty- 
one large sections and in three great divisions. It is an 
enormous work to read through, but is none the less 
interesting, for it gives in a detailed way the whole 
development of thought from primitive Buddhism up 
to the complete program of Mahayana, opening up as 
it were a previously closed world fuU of religious 
mysticism.! 

In the first division (shang, _L) the development of 
Sakyamuni Buddha and the calling of his disciples are 
described. The second division (chung, 4*) gives an 
analysis of human nature. The third (hsia, T) points 
to the true road of redemption, the doctrine of 
Emptiness. 

The importance of this book may be understood 
from the fact that an abbreviation of it has been made 
in China. This is, m a way, an “Introduction to Hua- 
yen Ching” or “The Theology of the Hua-yen Ching,” 
the Chinese name being “Hua-yen Hsuan-t‘an” 

(# ® ^ m). 

Another writing which is greatly esteemed in China 
is the “Leng-yen Ching ”.M M), the so-called “Su- 
raangama Sutra,” dealing with the great gathering on 
Ling Shan, the mountain of the spirits, where 
Ananda comes forth and asks many questions of 

ICf. the often-used expression “Hua-ts^ang mia^men” (ip 
«Th0 door into the secrets of the Hua-yen Scriptures.” 
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Buddha; and where the ‘‘World-Honoured One” gives 
many profound explanations about the different 
rehgions in the universe. 

Parts of this sutra are used every day during the 
morning mass in the temples. Often long sections are 
quoted in a phonetic transcription of the Sanskrit 
texts. These parts are said to he of the greatest 
importance in order to cleanse the heart for the new 
day. They work almost hke a magic formula. Here 
the Mahayana ideas are fully expressed. 

Next in importance is the “ Lii-tsung’s Law-Book,” 
where the commandments and rules already mentioned 
are to he found with explanations and summaries. 

The law-book of Mahayana (“Fan-wang Ching,” 
^ M M), Brahma’s net, and also “ The Scripture of 
the Patriarchs,” or “The Book of the Six Patriarchs” 
(Chmese: “ Liu-tsu-t‘an Ching,” 7 k ffl M M), have been 
included among Mahayana’s commonly used literature. 

We have already dealt with the books which have 
the greatest importance for Mahayana in general and 
the “Pure Land” School in particular, namely “The 
Greater and the Smaller Suliavati Vyuha” and the 
“Amita Yurdhyana Sutra.” The Chinese name for 
“The Great Sukhavati Vyuha” is “Wu-liang-shou 
Ching ” (in S # ®), “ The Great Scripture of the 
Endless Life,” and for the small “Fu-shuo 0-mi-t‘o 
Ching” (•® IS W M ^ M), “The Sayings of Buddha 
About Amitabha.” Both are used very commonly 
in private worship and meditation as well as in the 
great masses for the dead. The latter work especially, 
which is reaUy only an extract from the former, 
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is used very much in the temples during the evening 
mass. 

Here we read: 

“In the great gathering in the She-wei kingdom 
@) in the garden called Ch‘i-shu-chi-ku-tu Yuan 
(f6 ® iln Jli M H), Buddha reveals the gospel of the 
saving mercy oi Amitabha. Heaven and earth, hades, 
and all the depths resound with joy when they hear 
about the solemn vows, which will make it possible 
for the whole creation to be released from sin, sorrow, 
punishment, and suffering, and to be bom into the 
“Western Paradise,” Sukhavati (Chinese; Hsi-fang 
Chi-lo Shih Chieh, M @ ^ iH: 

In very flowery language the “Western Paradise” is 
described with imagery which strongly reminds one of 
the Apocalypse, chapters twenty-one and twenty-two. 
It is, of course, an Oriental heaven filled with shin in g 
jewels and treasures, dotted with beautiful groves, and 
fragrant trees where the birds sing their songs. Every 
place is adorned with lotus flowers. AH sin, strife, and 
pain have disappeared and while the most wonderful 
music fills the ears, one can rest in peace m the 
shadow of the trees by the quietly flowing rivers. In 
this book we also get the common explanation of 
Amitabha’s origin: before becoming a Buddha he was a 
bodhisattva named “ Dharmakara.” Through his vow 
to save aU Hving creatures he gained so much merit 
that he became the “Buddha of unlimited life and 
light.” It is as such that he continues his great work 
of salvation by drawing the whole creation to himself in 
the “Western Paradise,” where he now lives and reigns. 
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The next important scripture on which the “ Pure 
Land'’ School bases its doctrine is the famous 
“Amita Yurdhyana Sutra,” which in Chinese has the 
name of “ Kuan-wu-liang-shou Ching” (M M S # 
&): “Reflections on the Boundless (Eternal) Life.” 
This is, in general, much like the two former books, 
except that the references to the bodhisattvas, espe¬ 
cially Kuan-yin and Ta-shih-ohih are a more prominent 
feature. 

AH these writings can now be had in English in 
“The Sacred Books of the East” series. Volume 
XLIX. We must add about the last-named “Kuan- 
wu-liang-shou Ching,” that it gives one a unique 
opportunity penetrating into the fundamental mys¬ 
ticism of the “Pure Land” School; but trained minds 
and appreciative hearts are needed in order fuUy to 
grasp the fine things in it. Time and again one has 
met in the monasteries religiously minded Confucianists 
who were absorbed in this scripture and who have 
spoken about it with much enthusiasm. 

The other great work, “Ea-hua Ching” M), or 
“Miao-fa Lien-hua Ching” ^ “The 

Lotus Scripture of the Mysterious Law” (Sanskrit: 
Saddharma Pundarika Sutra”), has been spoken of 
before. A number of Mahayana sects regard it as the 
most important scripture and is in many respects 
unique. No other Buddhist writing contains so many 
great thoughts, and it is therefore quite natural that it 
has moved and still moves countless hearts in the East 
to a holy aflection. It was translated by Dharmarak- 
cha into Chinese for the first time about a.d. 310. 
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Later it was translated by Kumarajiva and stiU later, 
in A.D. 610, by other “fathers.” It is now to be had 
bound as a book in foreign style and is used as a 
pocket Bible by great numbers of people. It is about 
as big as the four Gospels and the Acts, and contains 
twenty-eight chapters. 

It should be noted that some of the translations now 
to be found in Japan, Korea, and China, differ very 
much from the Sanskrit form, translated into English 
by Kern. A thorough investigation, conducted along 
historical lines, would very probably throw some Hght 
upon the vexed question of the origin of the spirit- 
uahzation of the original text. 

The sixteenth chapter concerning Ju-lai’s nature and 
work is one of special beauty and depth: 

I am a secret, 

I possess miractilous power, 

As I was truly bom of God, 

Like bim my age is infinite — 

Millions upon millions of years. 

Even in ordinary affairs 
I do the Incomprehensible, 

According to necessity 
In all places, saying. 

My name is various. 

My age is various. 

Eejoicing in the elements of Faith, 

Where good deeds are but few 
And misdeeds many— 

Whether speaking of MyseM 
Or of others. 

Whether directing Myself 
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Or others. 

Whether My own affairs 
Or those of others— 

Whatever I say 
Is true. 

Wherefore? 

Because I truly see 

The spiritual forms of the three Realms. 
Without birth or death, 

Whether retiring or coming forth, 

I am not of these worlds. 

And as to My death and translation, 

’Tis neither real nor unreal, 

Not like, yet not diverse, 

Unlike the three Realms 
But visible in all three Realms. 

With these signs 

You see clearly who I am, 

Without mistake! 

The Divine works I do 
Are not passing illusions. 

I am the Truth, 

Who am the Same, 

Yesterday, To-day—For ever 
Without birth, or death. 

The Illumined appear on the earth 
But are not quickly recognized. 

Since the Beginning when I dwelt with God, 
Long ages past, 

My life mimeasured is— 

Through all Kalpas of Time. 

I never perish. 

The Way of Saints I follow, 

Which Life secures for evermore. 

My life is not ended 
But multiplied. 
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I have Medicine 

To cure all sicknesses 

As God, dwelling upon earth.”^ 

In truth a wonderful parallel to the eternal Logos, 
“Logos spermaticos,” described by many names. Life, 
Light, Truth, Way, in our glorious Gospel of St. John! 
It may easily be understood why some scholars have 
tried to find a connection between this and the 
spiritual life and environment where the Gospel of St. 
John originated. These attempts have not so far been 
successful, but the parallel stands there in its bright 
beauty, showing that God in truth has not left the 
people of the Orient without witnesses, but in a 
wonderful manner has prepared the way for the 
kingdom of His Son. 

We may further caU attention to Chapter XI 
describing “The Places Where God Dwells,” the various 
kinds of “ferry-boats” in which he takes all living 
beings across to the happy land, and the hjunn of 
praise (“Holy, holy, holy”) which sounds forth from 
these places. Here Sakyamimi Buddha is represented 
as the one who “opens the seven seals,” whereupon an 
enormous chorus of voices is heard. (See note.) 

The “Yao-shih Ching” {M ® &), “The Scripture of 
the Great Physician” (Yao-shih Fu; Japanese: Ja- 
ku-shi) has been mentioned before. It is quite short 
and is largely composed of the twelve well-known 
promises of salvation and redemption for all these who 

1 Quoted from Dr. Timothy Bichard: “The New Testament of Higher 
Buddhism/’ T. and T. Clark, 1910, Edinburgh, p. 207 pass. “The Lotus 
Scripture” has been translated into French by Burnout and into English by 
Kem and Dr. Bichard, 
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sigh in the pains of purgatory and carry the heavy 
cross of hfe. It is significant that one daily hears this 
refrain in the temples: “Nan-mo hsiao-tsai, yen shou, 
Yao-shih Fu” (H l§ip ft): “Hail to the great Buddha- 
physician, who annihilates calamities and lengthens 
life,” 

Another sutra which is extremely popular and 
widely used in eastern Asia is “The Diamond 
Scripture” (“Chin-kang Ching” Pill i^) (Sanskrit: 
Vagrakkhedika Pragnaparamita). We here meet 
Sakyamuni Buddha giving instruction while the 
disciple Sulehuti asks questions and propounds problems 
to the master. Many of the profoundest thoughts of 
oiiginal Buddhism have found their way into this 
book. It is here one finds the famous sentence: “ Wu 
wo-hsiang, wu jen-hsiang, wu chung-sheng-hsiang, wu 
shou-che-hsiang 

“No more I-image, no more man-image, no more 
race-image, no more unlimited life-image.” 

On the basis of such profound expressions as these 
it is quite natural that Sulehuti voices to the master 
the fear that men in future ages may not be able to 
understand these high things. To this Buddha, 
according to the Chinese text, answers that this will 
not be the case: “For five hundred years after my 
death there will appear one who will fulfil all right¬ 
eousness, one who has not only the good root in him of 
one, two, three, five, ten, or a thousand Buddhas, but 
who has that of ten thousand [that means in Chmese: 
has all perfect goodness in himself]. Therefore when 
he comes, hear him!” 
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According to the statements of the well-known 
Sanskrit scholar. Professor Steen Konow, of Norway, 
there is here a divergence from the Sanskrit text, as 
the latter refers not to one but to many,’who after five 
hundred years will arise and completely understand and 
practice Buddha’s directions for salvation. 

This book is much used tu the masses, and by pious 
lay devotees, for the dead. This is very remarkable 
because this Hinayana-coloured writing, which is of 
fairly recent date, contains no mention at aU of 
Amitabha. Some have thought that its popularity is 
due to the obscure prophecy quoted above concerniug 
the new era which would be inaugurated fi.ve hundred 
years after the death of Buddha, the great era of the 
rise of Mahayana when the “King of the Western 
Paradise,” Amitabha, the “King from the West,” 
should open the way for all who were oppressed. The 
additional scriptures which are connected with the 
masses for the dead, “Yii-lan-p'en Ohing” M S: ®), 
the “UUambana Sutra,” the book of Ti-ts‘ang; “Ti- 
ts‘ang Pen-yuan Ching” @) and “The Book 

About the Feeding of Hungry Spirits”: “Yu-chia 
yen-k‘ou” (21: # p) have been previously treated. 

A special group of Buddhist Hterature is formed by 
the books of penitence, “ Ch'an-hui-wen ”, IS ^ 

Sanskrit: “Upavasatha”). The most popular is the so- 
called: “Ta-pei-ch‘an” [iz ^ ®), “The Penitential 
Mass of the Great Compassion.” Here Kuan-yin plays 
the main part as mediator of Amitabha’s mercy. In 
the masses for the dead which are subscribed for in the 
temples, this book is much used. For instance, in the 
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great Liu-yun Monastery # ■#) in Shanghai several 
bands of monks are incessantly occupied in reading 
this penitential hymn to the pilgrims who gather there 
in great multitudes. 

From the books of penitence we quote the following 
extracts; 

“I am without any glory, I am miserable and have 
nothing in the world whereby I can fuUy express my 
desire for adoration. I have wicked cravings and evil 
plans, and harbour vain thoughts. May my protectors 
think of me [. . . here comes the name] in mercy. I 
surrender myself to you, my conquerors; as a son, I 
adore you; make me your slave.” 

Or; 

“ AU the evU I have committed in the past time, all 
the endless sin of wicked desires (t‘an, evil plans 
(ch'en IE), and vain thoughts (ch‘ih, —aU that I 
have done, spoken, or thought wrongly I will to-day 
abstain from. 

“Ah the sin which has arisen in my heart is now 
mourned by the same heart. When the heart mourns 
the sin, it is thereby exterminated. The sin being 
exterminated, is forgotten and the whole has become 
nothing. 

“Behold this is truly repentance and conversion.” 

Among the more cultured and educated Buddhists 
the “Wisdom” books play a great part. Here the 
famous “Ta-pan-jo Ching” M), “Mahapragna- 

paramita Sutra,” where the highest wisdom (pan-jo, 
prajna) is sung and described, comes in the front rank. 
It is called a “roaring lion” (cf. Wen-shu who always 
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rides a lion) and this wisdom is gained by quiet, 
reverent meditation (san mei, H 0^). 

A more abridged form of this wisdom teaching is to 
be had in the well-known book “Hsiian Fu P‘u” 
{M )} “The Guide to Buddhahood,” translated by 
Dr. Timothy Richard. Here the stages and gradations 
of thought are clearly set forth,—the ten worlds (shih- 
ti, -f* iiil) through which a bodhisattva has to pass 
before he attains perfection. 

Compare here the four sworn pledges of the 
Mahayana novices: 

"I swear to lead all beings without exception onward to salva¬ 
tion.” 

“I swear to end all pain and all suffering.” 

“I swear that I will study the countless teachers.” 

“I swear that I will perfect mjraelf till I reach the highest glory 
of the Buddha.” 

Another wisdom book is the so-called “Nirvana 
Scripture” (“Nieh-p‘an Ching,” 'M M M), which ex¬ 
pounds mystically the conditions in Nirvana and the 
road by which it is attained. 

Finally we may mention “Wei-mo Ching” (It 0 M), 
which gives the spiritual reflections of a pious monk on 
the deep teachings of Buddha. 

If one desires to see something of the sublime 
philosophy which during the seventh and eighth 
centuries was introduced into China, one ought to 
read “ Wei-shih Lun” (Pi ^ It), “Vidyama-trasiddhi.” 
Here the deepest philosophy and the most phantastio 
magic formulae (tantras) have been closely interwoven. 
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There has in recent years been established a special 
“school” among the scholars iii China, for the 
cultivation of this branch of Buddhist philosophy. 
The leader is the famous Ou-yang Ching-wu {Wi. Wi M 
Iffi), of Nanking. This last work brings us to the 
category of the dissertations. Most important of these 
for Mahay ana is the famous “Ch‘i Hsin Lun” 
(te H I&), translated into English by Dr. Richard with 
the title “The Awakening of Eaith.” As has already 
been mentioned, Asvaghosha has long been supposed to 
be the author of this remarkable book. There are 
some, however, who believe it was written by one of 
his disciples. Liang Chi-chao thinks it is a genixine 
Chinese work. Dr. Beal calls the book a “pseudo- 
Christian work.” This opinion is difficult to establish, 
even though a great many details seem to indicate 
Christian influence. The book is not large, about the 
size of the Gospel of Mark, and it is full of fine and 
exalted thoughts. The first part is strongly philo¬ 
sophic, the latter part concentrates on that which is the 
essence of all deep religious life, the wonderful faculty 
of faith. It is like a hymn of praise to faith and the 
inner life. Not in an external intellectual way comes 
the great transition which leads up to a higher kind of 
life, but through the surrender of the heart in faith. 

It is no wonder that this book has been a source of 
the greatest blessing to many of the best educated 
people in the East. For the growth of Mahayana the 
book was epoch-making. As far as we can tell it was 
translated by Paramartha about a.d. 540. 
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As an example of various writings collected in one 
volume, let us refer the reader to the Buddhist books 
of ritual which are used in the monasteries. Especially 
inclusive and characteristic is the “Ch‘an-men Jhi- 
sung” (fi 0 li), “The Daily Mass Ritual of the 
Meditation School.” 

We have here mentioned only the most important 
works. There is besides an enormous mass of dis¬ 
sertations, histories of local monasteries, and hymns of 
adoration which we cannot here even enumerate. 
What we have seen, however, may give us an impres¬ 
sion of the enormous literary treasure with which 
Buddhism in the Ear East is endowed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
MONASTIC LIFE 

We shall in this chapter try to draw a picture of the 
throbbing life of the Buddhist society in China, as it is 
lived both inside the temple walls, and also outside 
them, in the lay circles that definitely gather round 
this religion. 

It is in a peculiar sense the monks and nuns who 
form the basis of the society. These constitute a 
brotherhood, as in the case of the religious orders 
in mediaeval Europe which, like our monks and nuns 
of mediaeval times, is isolated from the rest of the 
people. Their celibacy, their completely vegetarian 
diet, the dress of the monks, and their residence, 
the monastery, aU serve to make the distinction clear 
and strong. It is therefore significant that the 
technical term for becoming a monk or a nun in 
China is “ch‘u-chia” (Ifi ^), i. e., to leave the home; 
and the popular term for such people is *‘ch‘u-chia- 
jen” (fij ^ A), i e., people who have left the home, in 
contrast to the ordinary members of the secular 
society, who are called “tsai-chia-jen” (ffi ^ A), i. e., 
those who live at home. 

On the calling cards of the monks there is no family 
name given, only a literary name, “ming tzii” ^), 
chosen from the Buddhist world of ideas, and in 
addition a name for daily use (hao, ^), derived in the 
same way. Sometimes they place instead of the 
family name the character “seng” (ff’), corresponding 
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to the Sanskrit word “Sangha,” which means the 
“Society.” Or they take the first character of the name 
for the historic Buddha, calling themselves “shih” 
(#) after Shih-chia-mou-ni ^ jg), Sakyamuni. 
Theoretically and formally the break is complete, and 
many times actually so, especially if the monk enters 
the monastery when he is quite young. Then he does 
not know his family name. But for those who have 
entered in later years and who desire to maintain a 
certain connection with their homes (su-chia, fS- %) 
there is, as a rule, some opportunity to do so. 

It is these monks who, down through the ages, have 
maintained the Buddhist society and, by means of 
scriptures, temples, and monasteries, have been the 
mediators of that strong, spiritual influence, which has 
flowed from Buddhism into Chinese society. 

Where have these monks and nuns come from? What 
has driven them to enter the Buddhist society? 

To these questions different answers must be given. 
It is, in the first place, a well-known fact that some 
parents who are in straitened circumstances and who 
t.Vn'nk that they can do without a child, give little boys 
as early as possible to the monasteries. Or perhaps 
the parents die and the relatives give the boy to a 
Buddhist monk who wishes to adopt a novice. For it 
is frequently the case that the older monks take 
novices who become like sons to them. The sup¬ 
pressed, but none the less deep, yearning for home and 
affection, and for some person who will cherish one’s 
memory, and offer incense and prayers at one s urn, 
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makes it a common practice to secure at least one 
novice for one’s self. 

Often a very afiectionate relationship is established 
between master and novice (shih-fu, ® and t‘u-ti, 
# 1^). The monk looks after the education of the 
youth. If he is a good and enlightened monk he sees 
that the pupil is given good schooling, preHminary to 
the special instruction which leads on to ordination. 
In return, the young novice will constantly try to take 
care of and protect the master, when old age and 
sickness come. I have known cases where the novice 
was for years tied to the bedside of the sick master till 
the latter died, and during this time nursed him 
faithfully and patiently. When the novice grows 
older he follows in the footsteps of the master. He 
gets a novice for himself and the “family” continues 
in that way. When this is the case, there naturally 
follows the keeping of family registers and working out 
tables of the “fathers.” This is done to a considerable 
extent in Chinese monasteries. This is the case not 
only in China, however, but also in Korea and Japan. 
Even to-day one may see the different “chia” (^), 
families, that have been formed in this way, after 
certain periods of time sending their representatives 
far away to do reverence to old deceased masters. 
Thus representatives from “monk families” in Japan 
are often sent to China to worship at the place where 
the old head of that family Lived. 

Besides this first line (adoption) there are two other 
lines which are of considerable importance in the 
structure of the Buddhist society. These are the line of 
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ordination and the line of succession to the office of 
ohhot. 

Even those who enter the Buddhist society at a 
mature age must have a master, who in some respects 
becomes their adopted father, for it is required that 
there shall always be one monk to stand sponsor for 
each individual who enters the society. He both 
introduces and guides the newcomer. On the other 
hand, it is self-evident that the more independent, 
cultured, and mature the novice is, the more the 
relationship to a master becomes a matter of form. 

One finds the most widely different motives leading 
young men to enter the Buddhist brotherhood. A 
great many have had their first hard fight in life’s 
battle, and sorrow and disappointment have entered so 
deeply into the young hearts, that life in the monastery 
with its calm, deep peace, away from the hard, cruel 
world, seems the only salvation. In periods of war 
and famine, and in troublous times, therefore, the 
inflnv is always the greatest. This has been especially 
true in recent years. Some have become sick of life on 
account of the bloodshed they have seen. Perhaps 
they themselves have taken part in the most awful 
orgies of war. Then disgust with themselves and 
weariness of life arise, and drive them into the great 
calm of the monastic life. A not inconsiderable 
percentage of military men, both officers and privates, 
end. tlioir lives in monasteries. 

Many come from very doubtful motives. Not seldom 
criminals and others, who have made themselves 
impossible in society, come to the monasteries to hide, 
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and, by one ruse or another, worm their way in. Of 
course, many of these remain doubtful characters who 
often earn for the monasteries a bad reputation and 
involve them in all sorts of complications. At times, 
such temples and monasteries as prove to be out and 
out robbers’ dens are closed by the authorities. But 
we must also, in truth, say that some of these bad 
characters are in an amazing way changed by the 
monastic life. They repent and become new men, who 
with intense fervour concentrate on meditation and 
worship. I have several times had a chance to verify 
this. 

There come to the monasteries, also, others with a 
genuine desire to find religious light, comfort, and 
peace. If they enter one of the well-disciplined 
brotherhoods and the sincerely religious circles, such 
find a place for themselves and also get some help. 
Very often, however, they are disappointed, for they 
do not need to five inside the walls very long before 
they find that here, too, the mercenary spirit is power¬ 
ful, that intrigues thrive, and that dissension very 
often appears within the most holy groups. Therefore 
not a few leave the monasteries and return home bitter 
and disappointed. 

Quite a number of men enter the monasteries on 
account of sickness, and certainly in many, many cases 
they are healed, the efiect on the soul influencing the 
body for good. 

Finally, there are some old and lonely men and 
women who enter mainly in order to find a home 
where they can spend their dechning years in peace, 
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and quiet, wMle at the same time making preparations 
for the life which awaits them beyond the grave. 

It will be evident that the great mass of the monks 
come from the common people. If they have energy, 
desire for study, and religious zeal they can rise high both 
in personal piety, culture, and education. This comes 
not so much through compulsory instruction, for this 
is rather meagre, but rather through private study. 
The libraries are at their disposal and they have plenty 
of time if they will only use it. Many, however, do 
not avail themselves of time or opportunity and remain 
almost illiterate. A great many prefer to take part in 
the bands hired to perform masses and thereby make 
some money. Many others desert the monasteries, 
where they find the discipline too severe, preferring to 
rove around in their monks’ habits at places where the 
pilgrims gather, and where, by begging, magic, and 
deceitful practices, they can levy a toll from the 
credulous multitude. 

These bad elements, who are met with to a large 
extent at the great places of pilgrimage and outside 
the large monasteries, are the dregs of the Buddhist 
society, being equally despised by the honest monk 
and the ordinary Chinese citizen. They have organized 
themselves into secret societies and bring endless 
disgrace on the Buddhist society. They are known as 
“Yeh-ho-shang” In ^), or “wild monks,” or even 
by worse names. 

There remains in connection with the monasteries, 
however, a considerable body of the 61ite, refined and 
learned monks, who have been recruited from the 
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decent and upper classes of society. Many of the 
leaders and famous law-scholars (Fa-shih, ^ gtp) come 
from these circles. They in turn attract highly 
educated lay Buddhists who at intervals come to live in 
the temples to study the holy scriptures and meditate 
on the deeper meaning of life. 

The nuns are often recruited from poor and broken- 
up homes, or may have run away from brothels and 
the nunneries become asylums for them. Now and 
then one has met nuns from nice homes, women who 
rank high both in a moral and a religious sense. 

It may be well to describe in some detail the course 
of instruction leading to ordination. 

The novices often get their first instruction from 
their adopted masters in one of the temples or smaller 
monasteries. They become familiar with the routine 
of daily worship and assist the master. In the village 
temples and country places around, the young men 
may continue for years in this way before any proper 
instruction and preparation are given. Indeed, it 
sometimes happens that the novice continues wearing 
his monk’s habits tiU he is an old man, without ever 
having been ordained. This is specially the case in 
northern China, where the Buddhist society is in a 
rather disorganized condition. 

Where there is order and discipline, some one sees to 
it that the young novices are sent to a larger 
monastery with the right of ordination, and the older 
and more famous the monastery is, the more honour is 
it to be ordained there. Not only the fame of the 
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monastery, is important. It must also hare an 
abbot who is distinguished by piety, learning, and 
influence. From ancient times there have been such 
famous places, some even having a tradition that 
points back to the introduction of Buddhism in China, 
which brings a corresponding glory. The abbot who 
ordains becomes with his immediate predecessor 
(master No. 2 in the Mne of ordination) a “Father 
in God.” 

The ordination platform (chieh-t‘ai, 5 ^ n) plays a 
great part. It is of great importance to the master 
who sends his novice away for ordination to find a 
good “platform of ordination.” Some hold that the 
most famous “platforms” in China are those con¬ 
nected with the old “Ku-lin” (‘A’ and “Pao-hua 
Shan” ill) monasteries in Nanking. The legend 

says that from this place the “twelve disciples” went 
out. Some went northward and estabflshed in the 
neighbourhood of Peking the “Ordination Temple of 
the Western Hills” (“Hsi Shan Chieh-t‘ai Ssu,” M ih 

"o #). Others went south and estabhshed a similar 
platform in Hangchow. This latter is to be found in 
the “Chao-ch‘ing Monastery” (Hg M ^)* A third 
group went to the famous mountain “Pao-hua Shan” 
(the “Precious Flower Mountain”) and gave half a 
platform to this place. This “half platform” must be 
particularly precious, for it is here that most monks 
from central China are actually ordained. Here, where 
the severest instruction and discipline rule, where the 
blows fall hard and often on the shoulders and closely 
shaven heads of the novices, enormous crowds gather 
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for ordination, not only once a year, but thxougbout 
spring and autumn. Even the old “Ku-Hn” in 
Nanking, wMob has been called “Tsu-t^ing CMeh T'ad” 
ip) (the “Platform of the Patriarch’s Hill”), 
cannot compare with the “Precious Flower Mountain” 
in popularity. The ambitious old monk now in charge 
in the Nanking monastery is enlarging the accommoda¬ 
tion there enormously, and it seems as if he were trying 
to outdistance the mountain with its “platform.” 

If the monastery which ordains is rich, i. e., owns 
much land, it is easy to provide for the expenses of 
ordination. But often the masters who send novices 
away for ordination have to spend a considerable sum 
of money. It is never so large, however, as to cover 
the expenses for board and the necessary ordination 
equipment of the candidates. Much has to be supplied 
from the funds of the monasteiy. 

As we have previously seen, the supposition is that 
the young get their first training in small temples and 
monasteries—the nuns in small colonies of women, 
known by the name “ni-ku miao” (nunneries). Others, 
who happen to have a master connected in some 
capacity with a big monastery, attend the regular 
monastic schools. In this way, most novices have had 
a certain amount of training and teaching before they 
come to the place of ordination. But it happens at 
times that people come directly from the “life of the 
world” to a course of mstruction before ordination. 
When one realizes that this, as a rule, does not last more 
than sixty to ninety days, sometimes even less, it is not 
strange that one meets many ignorant monks in China. 
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The main part of the course is the training in the 
“Law.” First of all the ten plus two hundred and 
fifty commandments of Hinayana are studied. After 
these the novices are introduced to the “Net of 
Brahma” (“Fan-wang Ching,” % M M), the fifty-eight 
commandments, and get their first practice in those 
parts of the ritual which are used in the daily mass. 
A syllabus of it is given in the “Ch‘an-men Jfii-sung” 
P5 0 H), or the “Lii-men Ch‘ih-sung” IS), 

the mass books of the Meditation School and the 
Legalistic School, respectively. At this stage there is 
httle question as to which “school” one wants to join. 
It is, practically speaking, these two schools or sects 
that conduct ordinations. 

The course itself is severe, so severe that many 
cannot endure it and run away. Everything goes like 
clock-work. The novices get up in the morning 
between three and four o’clock for the first worship. 
At this time the instructor (Wei-na, ^), who is 
always a very severe man, is often heard going from 
bed to bed and striking the sleepers. They partially 
rouse themselves and pull the quilt over their faces in 
order not to be hit. After worship, the morning toilet 
is made, and then the novices gather again p the large 
dark dormitories to wait for breakfast. Then the 
well-known sound of the beating of the wooden block 
announces the time for eating. The novices assemble 
in long rows and, chanting softly with the hands folded, 
they walk sedately down toward the refectory, where 
they sit down in silence by the long tables. 
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At a given sign they sing the “table song/’ a 
beautiful hymn, wherein the merciful Buddhas are 
praised and asked to satisfy all the hungry ones in 
the world. The abbot then comes in and takes his 
seat on a raised platform, where his food is served. 
First comes a chant, during which one of the youngest 
present, with the chopsticks laid together, carries some 
rice grains out into the open court. These are placed 
on a stone pillar in honour and praise of “Heaven” 
(Tien, 5 ^) that feeds and nourishes ah. Here evidently 
an old Chinese rite has been embodied in the Buddhist 
ritual, for it has been deeply burned into the heart of 
every Chinese that it is “Heaven” that grants us food 
(k‘ao-t‘ien ch‘ih-fan, # 5c When the young 

novice has returned, the meal is begun. Deep silence 
prevails. Only the attending brothers walk round 
with big vessels filled with rice and vegetables fried in 
vegetable oil. At times bean-cakes (soya-beans) are 
added. 

The novices leave the table in a procession, again 
singing, and return to the dormitories. Here and in 
the adjoining rooms the instruction is begun. Sentence 
after sentence is explained and taught, at some times 
to groups, at others to the whole body. There is much 
scolding and beating. The bright ones haVe an easy 
time, but the dull are miserable. It is a definite rule, 
however, at some places (for instance, at the famous 
“ Precious Flower Mountain,” Pao-hua Shan) that every¬ 
body has to be disciplined, for only in this way is it 
possible to attain to that calm of heart, discipline, and 
submission which are so important for Buddhist monks. 
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I have often seen the blows fall hke a shower on 
diligent and good novices, but they stood imraovable, 
for they Imew that this was a part of the course, and 
they said, as generations before them have said: “He 
who strikes me loves me.” 

At times, the abbot comes down to examine. He 
also may be severe, but I have never seen an abbot so 
unreasonably severe as many of the young and 
indifferent, or over-zealous instructors. At intervals 
the abbot says some words of encouragement or of 
sweet exhortation. I have heard them speak with real 
enthusiasm of the rest and peace of spirit, the inner 
enlightenment and joy, to which the novices wiU attain, 
if they will now in earnestness and sincerity take 
to heart the instruction they are getting. I have 
heard them say as the last word before the much- 
longed-for rest of the evening: “Now go to bed nicely 
and keep Buddha in your heart, so that you will not 
be disturbed by evil dreams and vain thoughts.” 

In this way, the time of instruction passes, broken 
only by examinations and ordination rehearsals. The 
novices march up to the sanctuary, each one is assigned 
a definite place; everything is practised minutely, so 
that everything may run smoothly and without a hitch 
on the great days of ordination which are in store. The 
two ablest ones are chosen to lead the procession. 
They are called “sha-mi-t‘ou” M M), and it is a 
great honour to be one of these. 

The ordination itself lasts for two or three weeks. 
It is widely announced by posters that such and such 
a monastery has “chieh-ch‘i” a time of 
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ordination, at a certain date. It is the occasion of much 
bustle and many preparations. Sometimes monhs 
from other monasteries have been present ah the time 
as assistants and instructors, but for the ordination 
itself two of the most venerable “elders” among the 
neighbouring monks are invited to assist, one as a 
confessor (ch‘ieh>mo, ^ J#), and one as an examiner 
(chiao-shou, S); and, in addition, seven others act 
as witnesses (tsun-chSng, # M). The confessor is, as a 
rule, an old and venerable man. 

In former days, the rule that the novices must be 
twenty years old before they could be ordained was 
strictly adhered to. Now boys of fifteen, sixteen, or 
seventeen are frequently ordained. In the same way, 
the rule that a considerable time should pass between 
the three degrees of ordination has been set aside. 
This is done for practical reasons, as the long and 
inconvenient journeys would otherwise make things 
too difficult. 

The first act makes the young man a novice in the 
true sense of the word. The two “sha-mi-t‘ou” open 
the ceremonies by going up to the abbot and asking 
permission to take the vows and be ordained (ch‘iu- 
chieh, ^ This takes place in the reception room 
of the abbot, where temporary seats have been 
arranged for him (in the middle) and the two assisting 
elders, the confessor, and the examiner on each side. 
At a table sit the seven witnesses. 

The novices promise to keep the five great com¬ 
mandments ; 
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1. Not to kill any living being. 

2. Not to steal. 

3. Not to commit adultery. 

4. Not to lie. 

5. Not to take intoxicating liquors. 

One often sees la3anen and laywomen take part in 
the first act and be consecrated. These are they ■who, 
tho'agh not 'wishing to be monks or nuns, yet desire to 
consecrate their lives once and for all to Buddhist 
practices and studies. They receive a hood and a 
certain kind of coat which they later wear on solemn 
occasions. They are called “shou-wu-chieh-ti” 3 S. 
^ 6^), i. e., such as keep the five commandments. 
They form vegetarian groups and are found to a 
considerable extent throughout China. They are in 
many cases looked up to and act as “assistant priests” 
among the people in general. Some of them are very 
pious. Others use their “consecration” as a means to 
make money and gain influence. 

This act is followed by the first real step in the 
ordination (or consecration), the one that takes the 
novice into the first degree of holiness, that of sha-mi 
{fP ^),orsha-men ('^ P5) (Sanskrit: Sramanera). The 
laity step aside, and the novices, nuns, and monks, 
are conducted by their several elder “sisters” or 
“brothers” into the big open temple court in the 
front of the main temple in order to “shou sha-mi- 
chieh” M 5t;) (become a deva, a holy one of the 

lowest degree). The abbot, with the two elders and 
the witnesses, sits at the entrance of the temple hall. 
It is an extremely lengthy performance. First comes 
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an enormously long mass-litany. Thereafter follow 
the different questions and the great vows. 

These latter begin with the remaining five of the 
decalogue of Buddhism, viz.; 

6. Abstinence from perfumes and flowers. 

7. Abstinence from song and dancing. 

8. Abstinence from the use of big (comfortable) beds. 

9. Abstinence from taking meals at regular intervals. 

10. Abstinence from acquiring or possessing valuable things. 

The abbot puts the questions to the whole body 
collectively, and the answer is given in ringing unison 
from the twenty, forty, one hundred, two hundred, or 
one thousand novices who are kneeling on the cold 
stone pavement under the open sky. I have seen 
them kneel like this for hours in mid-winter, for the 
whole pratimohshaf the two hundred and fifty monastic 
rules of the Hinayana, must be read and assented to. 

After this follows the much-longed-for ceremony: 
the last little tuft of hair which is left on the otherwise 
clean-shaven head is shaved off by the assistants who 
walk around with knives performing this operation. 
Later, bundles with the outfit for each individual are 
carried in: the begging coat (chia-sha, M which 
gives the right to perform altar service, the kneeling 
rug (chu, ^), which is to be used on solemn occasions, 
and the begging bowl (po, ^), which symbolizes the 
complete break with the world. Everything is touched 
by the abbot and his assistants and a benediction is 
chanted. One of the assistants then goes round the 
circle of those kneeling, Hghtly touching the new 
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begging gown, the long folded rug, and the little brown 
bowl of each one, and pronounces the last blessing over 
them. Again a mass is said, and the great sha-mi act 
is finished. The whole closes with a feast. 

Six to ten days later comes the second great act, the 
“shou pi-ch‘iu-chieh lb £ 5®). This is the entrance 
into the first degree of Mahayana as a bhikshu, which 
means one who is completely holy, an arhat (lo-han, 
H Si). It can be gathered from the preparations 
required that this is a bigger affair than the first. 
Clothes have to be changed from top to toe and all must 
bathe. Furthermore, aU must go to confession (ch'an- 
hui, ® and be absolved. In a quiet, secluded room 
a high platform is erected. The three and a half 
famous places of ordination have imposing granite 
platforms of enormous size and with fine decorations. 
Even in the common monasteries, care is taken to give 
solemnity and dignity to the act and to all arrange¬ 
ments which are connected with these platforms. One 
feels that here one is standing at the entrance to the 
real sanctuary of Buddhism. While crowds and 
spectators are allowed to witness the first act, only the 
three elders with the seven witnesses are present on 
this occasion. A quiet solemnity, which has no 
parallel in the usual Buddhist worship, rules. As a 
special privilege, I was allowed to stand in a comer for 
a few moments and see and hear what took place 
during this part of the ordination. The platform was 
covered with the finest carpets and beautiful draperies 
hung round it. The three elders, dressed in their best 
garments, sat like living Buddhas, with their feet 
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drawn up under them, on cushions right in front of the 
entrance. Along the sides the seven witnesses sat in 
the same manner. The oldest legitimate head of the 
monastery (lao-ho-shang, ^ sat with the elders 

in the seat of the abbot. The abbot himself was mean¬ 
while ccmducting in the novices, three at a time, for the 
solemn ordination. While the novices knelt, the vows, 
according to the “Net of Brahma,” were read and 
assented to with a loud “Yes.” The blessing was given 
in a low impressive voice. 

i have talked with several monks who have said; 
“That was the greatest moment of my life. I ex¬ 
perienced something indescribable.” 

This act is also closed with a feast. Some days 
elapse before the third rite begins. During this time a 
less important but interesting ceremony takes place: 
the two sha-mi-t‘ou kneel at a table covered with 
dishes and chopsticks and, on behalf of the whole 
group of ordained novices, invite the three elders and 
the others to a feast of gratitude. This is provided by 
all the novices. 

Then comes the third and closing act, the great 
consecration to bodhisattva (p‘u-sa, W ^). It is called 
“shou p‘u-sa-ohieh ” @ 5^;). This takes place in 

the temple haU itself where the leading actors sit as 
previously described (the witnesses round a table, and 
the three elders on raised seats). The act begins at 
noon with a very long mass. Previously there has 
been a special ceremony of confession with absolu¬ 
tion, a bath, and a change of clothing. With 
great solemnity the candidates for ordination pledge 
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themselves to live and work as bodhisattvas, i. e., not 
as Hinayanists, not in the intermediate stage as holy 
ones (lo-hans), hut as those who have entered the higher 
Buddhism with sympathy and love for all living things. 
They pledge themselves to look down upon all other 
stages to which previously they have been ordained as 
of less value, and solemnly pronounce the following 
bodhisattva vows: 

1. To lead all beings without exception to salvation. 

2. To make an end to all pain and suffering. 

3. To study the works of the countless teachers. 

4. To perfect themselves in such a way that they can attain 

the highest glory of the Buddhas. 

The early part of the day is an easy time for the 
candidates. It is not until evening that their ordeal 
begins when they give proof that they are wilHng “to 
suffer” for the sake of others. They then receive 
“Buddha’s marks on their foreheads by branding” 
(shao chieh-pa, 5^? ^). There are indications that 
this practice of branding was known to a certain 
extent in India in the second century. In China, it 
seems that the custom first came into vogue in the 
eighth century (by the work of Amogha). 

As it gets dark the candidates gather in small groups 
round the older monks, who are ready with ink and 
hoUow reeds. A reed is dipped into the iiik and 
put on the shaven heads of the kneeling candidates. 
In this way small rings are marked. An attempt is 
made to distribute these as evenly as possible, three in 
a row, across the head from forehead to crown. Three 
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are enougli, but most candidates take nine, others 
twelve or even up to eighteen. 

When the litany is finished, long tables are set up on 
which lie small disks of turnip and other articles. 
Besides these, there are small saucers with wax and 
some strange red parcels. These contain small cone¬ 
like pieces of charcoal covered with combustible plant 
pollen. The candidates kneel down on praying rugs 
before the tables, with their arms on the tables and the 
hands clasped together. Monks stand behind them 
holding their heads with a firm grasp and pressing 
their thumbs against the temples. On the other side 
of the table stand older monks with lighted incense 
sticks. The mass begins again, while everybody sings 
‘‘Na-mo pen-shih Shih-chia-mou-ni Eu (|g ^ 2k ® # 
155 M #)> “I take my refuge in thee, thou original 
master Sakyamuni Buddha.” At the same time the 
cone-shaped pieces of charcoal are firmly fixed with 
plant-wax on the heads of the candidates just where 
the ink rings have been marked. While the candidates 
and the other monks sing a mass, the charcoal burns 
down into the wax and deep into the scalp. The 
men are marked for life. On some faces convulsions 
of pain may be seen; others show nothing, but often 
the singing reveals what is felt, being changed to a cry 
of pain to the “original master.” To assuage the pain 
the pieces of turnip above mentioned are placed on 
the bums. When everything has burned down, one 
of the monks brushes the ashes off the wounds and 
orders the candidates to go with lifted heads into the 
cool walks outside. At the door stand monks with 
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baskets of oranges, of which every one gets a share, 
“for oranges cool.” 

Thus the candidate is finally ordained, so that the 
next day he can come up and worship in his own right 
before the face of Buddha. After a final mass the 
great gathering scatters. Only the staff of the mon¬ 
astery remains, with perhaps a few newly ordained 
men who happen to be engaged for service there. Now 
they wear for the first time the big gown, outside the 
regular monks’ dress (ta-i, A: 

Happy and free, with his big, beautifully decorated 
certificate of ordination and with the equally beautiful 
book of recollections from the mother monastery, 
containing names of the great new master, the abbot 
and his nearest predecessors as well as those of the 
confessor, examiner, witnesses, and aU the “school¬ 
mates,” the newly ordained monk can now begin his 
career. He can either go “home” to his first master or 
launch out on a pilgrimage, or go to the great common 
home, assured of being well received wherever he comes. 
With his begging gown and kneeling rug carefully 
folded up, and with the begging bowl and the 
certificate of ordination in good order, he will be able 
to go through the whole of China, and even visit 
some of the neighbouring countries where Buddhism 
prevails. Such a wandering monk can put up for at 
least three days at a time in the different temples and 
monasteries that he comes across. This is called 
“kua-tan” (li* ^), “to be registered,” and is practised 
to a large extent in China. 
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During his pilgrimage he may be engaged for shorter 
or longer periods in different positions in the monas¬ 
teries, beginning with the lower occupations, and then 
rising in the ranks. If he has a good education and is 
a good pious monk, he can be sure of getting a good 
position. If he is poorly educated he must be satisfied 
with the “rougher” work. Honesty and piety will, 
however, bring him at last to a good place. But if he 
does wrong he will soon deteriorate and sink to the 
lowest level. 

It is considered the best sign when a newly ordained 
monk goes as soon as possible to one of the bigger 
monasteries to “chu ch'an-t'ang” (ffi Is ^): enter the 
haU of meditation, for a half year or more. Before 
ordination, there is no chance to begin this sacred 
exercise, which the Buddhists regard so highly. We 
shall, in another connection, treat what, in Buddhist 
phraseology, is called “yung-kung” ^fj), “doing the 
real work” or meditation. Here we shall only mention 
the fact that few temples and monasteries wiU never 
consider engaging a young monk for the more 
important activities, unless he has already spent at 
least six months in the hall of meditation. It is taken 
for granted that the monks who only stop in passing 
take part in the daily masses. 

The department for guests (“kua-tan-yiian,” # H 
1 ^, or “ yiin-shui-t'ang,” # 7K and pilgrims is 
located in such a way that they can keep much to 
themselves. In this department, where old friends 
meet and new acquaintances are constantly made, aU 
news is passed on and questions of common interest 
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reported and discussed. It is a combination of 
meditation hall, reception room, and common sleeping- 
room. Very appropriate, therefore, is the name “yiin- 
shui-t‘ang,” the “hall of the clouds and the water” 
(which always are in motion). 

In order to get a clearer idea of life in a Buddhist 
monastery in China we shall here give a description of 
the plan and arrangement of the monastery compound. 
It is evident that it must be difficult to generalize in 
this case, as in others; for the monasteries vary by 
reason of their site, size, equipment, etc. But every¬ 
where some common points are found, and these will 
appear distinctly ii we describe a common, medium¬ 
sized monastery in central China. 

As a common trait, we may mention the fact that 
the Buddhists have a predilection for the most 
naturaEy beautiful places as sites for their temples and 
monasteries. We are not here thinking of the ordinary 
municipal temples, which in enormous numbers are 
scattered over the countryside and in the villages of 
China; these have often been squeezed in among the 
houses, or at best have been built on some small open 
space in the neighbourhood of the town. We are 
thinking of the places which the Buddhists themselves 
have chosen. They have occupied the most pic¬ 
turesque mountain-sides, the most attractive hill-slopes 
where bamboos or other trees grow thickest, the most 
beautiful islands in the big rivers, or the most smiling 
river-banks. The tendency is always to get away 
from the tumult and traffic into the calm and beauty 
of nature, so that the mind is attuned to reverence and 
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worship. With a fine understanding of these things, 
the old masters have chosen the sites and let the 
architectural features which are most typical of Bud¬ 
dhism blend with the landscape in such a way that it 
forms a panorama of incomparable beauty. 

In many instances, Buddhism has, through its 
strong ritualistic system and its great spiritual power, 
taken possession of the Old Holy Mountains of China. 
This is the case with Nan-yii Shan (W ^ ih) in Hunan 
and to some extent with T‘ai Shan (# lb), two of the 
oldest places of worship in China, not to mention their 
own holy mountains: The P‘ut‘o (# Pt), Chiu-hua 
(;/L i|), Wu-t‘ai ($ ^), and 0-mei (i® Pi) mountains, 
and the many other less weU-known places. If one 
wants to see Buddhism at its best one must go to such 
places. But, as we shall see, these same places are 
for this very reason exposed to the danger of be¬ 
coming secularized and commercialized. 

The first thing that strikes one, when one sees the 
monastery from a distance, is the beauty of the whole 
scene, including the monastery itseK and its environ^ 
ment. I have often seen monks, who have struggled up 
the steep hiU-sides or the endless stone steps, at the 
sight of the distant monastery, put their hands together 
and whisper in ecstasy: “Nan-mo 0-mi-t‘o Fu.” 

As we get nearer, the details become clearer: the 
strong wall, which surrounds the compound, the beau¬ 
tiful lines of the roofs, the arrangement of the build¬ 
ings in terraces up the slightly sloping ground, etc. 

We come to the main gate, above which is written 
in large characters the name of the monastery and the 
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special school to which it belongs. A couple of old 
monks welcome us with folded hands; they bow and 
say: '^‘Nan-mo 0-mi-t"o Eu.” We enter the jSrst gate 
and come to an open court, either completely payed 
or with a paved walk across it to the monastery 
proper. On both sides of the walk we may see ponds, 
one filled with lotus the other with quantities of fish. 
The lotus is the holy symbolic flower of Buddhism. 
In the same way that this beautiful flower grows up 
from the mud and floats with its big leaves on the 
dirty water, pure, beautiful, and fragrant, so shall the 
life of men be in an evil and impure world. It shall 
unfold itself in beauty and purity. The fish in the 
other pond swim actively about. They also have their 
significance. They have been carried here, it may be 
from a great distance, by pious pilgrims who would 
hke to take part in the work of salvation on this earth. 
Such a fish may well be a human soul in transmigra¬ 
tion. To bring it up here means that it not only is 
saved from being eaten, but also that it is taken to a 
holy place, where the daily masses and meditation will 
make it possible for it to attain release. Pigs, goats, 
and other animals are often given to the monasteries 
for the same reason. 

At the inner gate the two fierce-looldng guardians, 
“ Heng Ha erh chiang ("f Pp “ :3#), one on each side, 
keep watch. After having passed through that inner 
gate we come to the first little sanctuary. Here we 
are met by the smiKng and thriving figure of Mi-lo Fu 
(M Wj flH). This is meant to express the beautiful 
thought: Every one who comes here shall know that 
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there is hope for him. Mi-lo Fu will finally come -with 
his regenerating power and in his endless mercy he 
looks on the whole creation with hope. Here the 
monks and the pilgrims make their first obeisance. 

We are to be reminded not of mercy only as we 
enter. The severe guardians of the law also are here 
in the first little chapel. These are the four heavenly 
kings, ssii-ta Tfien wang (0 5^ 3E)j two on each side, 

who in difierent armour and with severe, grim faces 
look down on the visitors. There we see the “Guardian 
of the East,” Chdh-kuo (# @), with his black face and 
long black beard, with the sword in the right hand and 
the golden ring in the left. The next is the “ Guardian 
of the South,” Tseng-ch‘ang (if ^), with white face and 
short beard, holding the “ balloon guitar” in his hands. 
The “Guardian of the West” is Kuang-mu 0), 
with beardless red face, holding a snake or a dragon in 
the right hand and with the left raised up in the air 
holding a jewel. Lastly, we have the “Guardian of 
the North,” To-wen PH), with a pink face without 
beard, holding an umbrella in his right hand and a rat 
in his left. 

After crossing a little open court we come to that 
part of the temple where the patron god proper has his 
place. This may of course be one of several (Wen-shu, 
P‘u-hsien, Ti-ts'ang, etc.), according to the Buddha or 
bodliisattva who has established himself here. With 
his back to the patron god, but separated by a board 
waU, stands another image, often in shinmg golden 
armour. This is the “archangel,” the head of the 
heavenly guard, “ Wei-t‘o Tfien-tzii ” (:^ It ^ ■?). We 
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later see Ms image again among the twenty-four 
chu-t‘ien (m + IS W ?c) devas, but there as a rule on 
a smaller scale. He and his altar face the inner 
temple hall. TMs is for a special reason. “As a 
guardian of the sanctuary and the upholder of the law 
he is always tempted to blaze up in righteous anger, 
and consequently might easily consume the many 
sinners that enter by the main gate.” For this reason 
it has been decreed that Wei-t‘o shall always stand in 
such a way that he sees the face of Buddlia, from 
which grace and goodness shine. 

The court which divides Wei-t‘o Tien (:^ ^), the 

temple of Wei-t‘o, from the main temple is pretty and is 
paved with stone slabs. Often a couple of very small 
fish ponds are to be seen on either side of the wide 
stone walk that leads to the temple hall. This, as a 
rule, is a little higher, and broad stone stops lead up to 
the sanctuary. We stand here facing the well-known 
holy “triratna,” the hall devoted to the “three values” 
or “jewels” (san-pao, H fj): Buddha, the doctrine, 
and the society. Buddhists in China as a rule use the 
designation “ta-tien” {-Jz K)? the “great temple,” for 
this hall. Or it is given special names, as, for instance, 
the “Precious Hall of the Great Hero” (Ta-hsiung Pao- 
tien, :k ®). It is a large building, the pillars are 
immensely tliick, and enormous amounts of money and 
work have been expended on the carved rafters and 
the massive beams. When new temple halls are now- 
built, it proves difficult to get large enough timber in 
China. It is therefore usually ordered from the 
[Tnited States (Oregon). This was the case during the 
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recent restoration of the “Foremost Temple” (Ch'ien 
Ssu, Slf #) at P‘ut‘o and the “Temple Concealed by 
the Spirits” (Ling-yin Ssu, M P #) at Hangdiow. 

The three great Buddha figures have been placed 
each on his own platform. They form one or other of 
the trinity groups, differing according to the different 
schools that control the temples. The most comrnon 
are Amitabha, Buddha, and Yao-shih Fu. In some 
newer temples only one mighty Buddha, Sakyamuni, is 
to be seen, with the two disciples, Ananda and 
Kasyapa, in positions of service before him, and in 
much smaller dimensions. In front of the group is a 
large altar, adorned with big candlesticks, incense urns, 
and the different holy articles typical of Buddhism. 
Often fine silk draperies hang from the ceiling, and the 
whole place has a festive character. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case at ordinations and similar solemn 
occasions. Praying mats and instruments used during 
the worship lie on the altar or have been placed on 
separate stands. 

On both the long sides of the hall, twenty-four other 
images, twelve on each side, have been placed. This 
is the holy collection of gods, angels, kings, and judges 
that have been united in the well-known deva group 
(Chinese: Chu-tfien, %). Here the four heavenly 
kings reappear mth Wei-t‘o, Brahma, Indra, Yama, 
(Yen-lo), etc. The list has been given in the chapter on 
“The Buddhist Pantheon in China.” Some have a 
mild and noble appearance. Others are hard and 
austere. Each is connected with some j)f’-'i‘^icular 
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object, or has a special position of the hand, which 
makes it possible to distinguish him. 

Behind the main altar, but with the back to the 
trinity group, there often stands a separate image of 
Kuan-yin. She is surrounded by a host of little 
children and constantly receives the adoration of pious 
wives and mothers. Or another trinity group more 
influenced by the “Pure Land” tendencies may stand 
here. In the corners behind the main altar there is 
often to be seen an image of Ti-ts‘ang or some other 
tutelary god such as Kuan-yii (BS 33), etc. 

In central China Kuan-yin receives her special 
worship in a separate hall just behind the main temple 
hall. She is represented in virginal beauty and grace 
like a madonna, either standing alone or as a central 
figure in a trinity group. At the sides repose the 
eighteen lo-hans (fl- A B. M) (arhats), in their self- 
satisfied and indolent calm. 

As mentioned above, large temples often have side 
halls for the five hundred lo-hans, but as this demands 
much space and is an expensive arrangement, most 
monasteries must do mthouta“lo-han-t‘ang” (^il ^). 
Often there are other fine temple halls, however. 
Thus at times there is to be seen a separate lecture 
hall with a pulpit, tables, and benches and with 
P‘i-lu Fu (ffi fi) (Vairocana) as a protecting Bud¬ 
dha over it all. Sometimes his place is taken by 
Mi-lo Fu. 

In the temples of the Legalistic School the “Bud¬ 
dhist society” (seng, ft) may be seen represented 
by Lu-she-na (Jt 'k M) (Lochana). He sometimes 
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appears as a central figure between the two great 
disciples of Buddha: Yu-p‘u-li {M ^ W) (Upali) and 
Chia-yeh (M (Moha Kasyapa). Others of the ten 
great disciples of Buddha may be met with in the 
temples, for example, She-li-fu (-^ M #) (Sariputra), 
but in general they are not so prominent as one might 
think. 

A very important chapel is the so-called Tsu-t‘ang 
(ffl (the hall of the patriarchs). Here one usually 
sees beautiful scrolls depicting the famous Bodlii- 
dharma(P‘u-t‘i-ta-mo, ^ M ^ i^) as the central figure. 
In the same or an adjoining hall are placed the images 
of those who have in a special way earned the 
gratitude of the monks as a whole (chia, or of that 
particular monastery. 

The buildings have lofts, as a rule. These rooms, 
besides being used as dormitories and store-rooms, are 
generally used in the masses for the dead. Sometimes 
a single room may be changed into a temple hall; 
such as a “Wan-fu tien” fife M), that is, a hall for 
the ten thousand Buddhas. Walls and ceiling are then 
seen studded with Buddha heads. Above an altar 
hangs a big picture of Kuan-yin. This signifies the 
fact that she must mediate the prayers which are to 
reach the myriads of unknown Buddhas. 

The hall on the second floor, which interests us 
most, however, is the library hall (Ts‘ang-ching-lou, 
M Mi Hf). Here are the ten big cases where Tripitaka, 
carefully catalogued, has been placed. Incense burns 
incessantly on the larger and smaller altars. Some 
books, carefully wrapped, he on the tables. The 
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statues of the holy Buddhas here are not large, but 
have a pleasing and attractive appearance. This room 
has a distinguished look and there is a purer at¬ 
mosphere about everything. There is no loud talking. 
Everything is done with great reverence. In side 
rooms in some of the old monasteries rest the enormous 
stores of carved bloclcs with which the oldest editions 
of the Tripitaka were printed. Old manuscripts and 
modern tracts and essays are also placed here. 

The next section of the compound is the so-called 
“Fa-t‘ang” (the law hall), where the abbot and the 
different ex-abbots reside. The latter have sthl the 
decisive influence in important questions. Here are 
one or more reception rooms and, besides these, are 
the private rooms of the leaders. The rooms are clean 
and v/oll ordered. This is also to a certain extent true of 
the other buildings in the compound. The Buddhists 
attach considerable importance to outward order and 
cleanliness, and it is regarded as praiseworthy to be 
neat about one’s own person as far as ablution, 
bathing, and clean clothes are concerned. As a sign 
of the authority of the abbot the “fragrant boards” 
(hsiang-pan, # nicely carved, are placed at the 
main seat in the reception room. These are instru¬ 
ments of punishment and point to the fact that 
corporal punishment is practised to a considerable 
extent in the monasteries. 

The room that is in one way the most inspiring is 
the “hall of meditation” (clflan-t'ang. If ^), also called 
the “hall of wisdom” (pan-jo-t‘ang, fR ^ ^), because 
it is here that one attains the deeper understanding of 
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the fundamental essence and meaning of life. It is 
significant that in the Legahstic School this hall is 
called “pan-t‘ang” (the “haU where one receives 

punishment”). It is a big hall with an altar and a 
Buddha figure in the middle. In the cement floor 
certain lines and marks have been made, in order to 
show where to go during the running and quick 
marching which always precedes every long period of 
meditation. Along all the waUs there are wide couches 
on which cushions are placed. Here the meditating 
monks are to sit. Behind the couches a platform is 
built around the room. This has been arranged in 
such a way that the meditating monks can put their 
bedclothes and other articles in toward the waU and at 
night spread their bedclothes and sleep there. A slip 
of red paper above the platform states the name of the 
meditating monk. 

In the big monasteries there is, beyond this haU, or 
beside it, a separate room for old monks, a place that 
they can use for a living room and a meditation hall. 
In some cases, each one has something that looks like a 
cage in which to sleep and meditate. In other places, 
there is only an open hall. On the back side of their 
little kitchen and garden, and farther up the hills, stand 
the solemn chapel with a little pagoda where the many 
urns containing the ashes of the cremated bodies are 
put. It is only a few steps up here from the “home of 
the aged” (yang-lao-yiian, ^ M K). An atmosphere of 
preparation and expectation pervades the place. If 
one wants to see systematic preparation for death one 
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ought to go to this hall. It is as if every step reminded 
one of the controlling motto momenta mori. 

The crematorium itself is a small stone house, a 
covered chimney with a couple of big earthenware pots. 
The small urns with the ashes are catalogued and put 
on shelves and in niches in the place of rest. 

Often there is a big pagoda at the back of the 
monastery (Chinese: pao-t‘a, ^ the precious tower; 
Sanskrit: stupa). The original idea of the pagoda was 
to commemorate one of the great Buddhas. Often a 
rehc was buried underneath it. Later it became more 
of a place of worship, and many beautiful thoughts 
gathered round this fine edifice. The pagoda became 
the visible symbol of the human soul in its longing and 
reaching out after full understanding and peace, its 
development toward Buddhahood. As the pagodas 
rise into the air in rounded storeys which diminish as 
they ascend, so the development of the holy ones shall 
reach up towards Nirvana. The Chinese name of the 
pagoda also denotes a deep meaning. It is composed 
of the two characters “earth” and “answer” (from ± 
and ^): the earthbound soul shall get, through 
meditation, an answer to the deepest questions of life. 
Another symbolic idea is this: the square foundation 
on which the pagoda rests represents earth, the round 
storeys the air, and the top storey, with the four 
openings, represents heaven and the four heavenly 
guardians. The ball at the top is perfection, becoming 
one with Buddha. The fortunate numbers in China 
are always uneven, therefore the pagoda has from 
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three to thirteen storeys. The most usual numbers are 
seven and nine. 

Very significant, also, are the small copper plates 
and bells which have been hung along the sides and 
which are moved by the wind. In this way, a “music 
of the spheres,” which is known in the symbolic 
language of the Buddhists, is produced. As was to be 
expected, a special significance was accorded to these 
strange structures by the geomancers. Gradually it 
was assumed that the pagodas exercised an influence 
on the weather and the prosperity of the different places. 
They controlled the laws of “wind and water” (feng- 
shui, ® 7jc) in a beneficial way. The result was that 
aU places of importance, all centres of administration, 
built their big pagodas, and the small places followed 
the lead. Indeed, the enthusiasm for pagodas became 
so great that individual families in the country districts 
built smaller ones for their own private benefit. A 
pagoda is often to be seen, even at the centre of the 
state religion, the residence of the official, or “yamen,” 
and a Chinese landscape can hardly be imagined 
without one of these typical buildings. Lately, the 
enthusiasm for pagodas has, however, cooled to a 
certain extent. This is shown by in the fact that most 
pagodas are very poorly kept up. 

In dealing with the buildings and equipment of the 
monastery, mention must be made of the cells which 
have been fitted out for the monks who “pi-kuan” 
(PfI g|); i. e., allow themselves to be locked up in order 
to be able to give themselves completely to meditation. 
There are stiU quite a good many who do this. The 
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door is walled, up and sealed, Tlieir food is put in 
through a small opening. Outside there is occasionally 
a small court like a garden, hut often nothing hut the 
cell. Generally the monk makes a vow to meditate in. 
solitude for one to three years. Very long periods are 
rarer and solitude for life still more so. One or more 
scriptures are taken with the monk, these form the 
basis for the daily prayer services, hut the greatest 
weight is laid on meditation. At times, a monk cuts 
himself off from association with his environment hy 
merely locking his door. He does not receive any 
calls, nor do any business, hut at certain times he 
meets the nearest brethren of the monastery. 

The ordinary rooms (cells) of the monks are very 
plain. It is only the monks permanently connected 
with the monastery and visitors of superior social 
position who get such “one-family houses.” The 
majority have to live in the hall of meditation or the 
large common rooms. A monk’s cell may he both 
attractive and clean. The prohibition of comfortable 
beds, flowers, etc., has been entirely ignored. These 
belong to the poor “child’s learning” of Hinayana. A 
table, a bookcase, a little private altar, a favourite 
sutra wrapped in a piece of beautiful embroidered 
cloth, some pictures on the walls, or, in recent times, 
photographs, a letter holder and writing outfit, and a 
few chairs for himself and visitors, these he has. The 
old deserving monks and ex-abbots often have rooms 
that are particularly beautifully situated. 

The outer rooms, kitchen, store-room, wood-shed, 
etc., as a rule lie at the side of the main buildings with 
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courts of diSerent sizes. The kitchen, which is in 
charge of a respected monk, has an interest all its own. 
Huge pots and frying pans are ready for use. In many 
places, there is also quite an ingenious water system, 
which carries the water either through bamboo tubes 
or through open water troughs to the kitchen, washing 
room, and bathroom. The whole of this important 
department is under the big “business department” 
(k‘u-fang, M) which plays such an important part in 
the monasteries. 

The picture we here hare drawn is that of the 
more ordinary monasteries which have a working staff 
of thirty to fifty monks. During times of ordination 
and special festive occasions there may, of course, be 
many more, even up to three or four hundred. Beside 
these ordinany monasteries, there are some still larger 
ones, as, for instance, Tfien-ning Ssu #)at Chang- 
chow. At ordination times, there are often as many as 
two thousand monks there, in truth a “shih-fang 
ts‘ung-lin” (-k :^F ® #) (a monastery for all the world). 
In these great monasteries one may find special 
activities such as homes for the blind and the sick. 
The rise and phenomenal growth of the Tfien-ning Ssu 
under the long administration of the pious Chih-k‘ai 
(in 1J9) is an illustration of the old truth that men are 
always drawn to those who, by self-sacrificing love, give 
a living testimony to the power of religion and 
sincerity. It shows that in Buddhism, also, it is the 
persons that make the institutions. For this reason 
many finely equipped monasteries are comparatively 
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empty, while smaller places with poorer equipment 
draw the masses. 

Beside the “shih-fang ts‘ung-lin” (the big 

monasteries which in the stricter sense of the word are 
the common property of the whole Buddhist brother¬ 
hood, and as such stand open to every honourable 
monk), there are also many of more or less private 
monasteries, called “tzii-sun ts'ung-lin” ^ ® 
i. e., monasteries which have been taken possession of 
by a special clan (chia, among the Buddhists. The 
monks in these monasteries are often very exclusive 
and do not care for the opening of a “'‘hall of 
hospitality” (kua-tan yuan, # ^ E^), where the 
travelling monks can put up. They do not ‘‘ k‘ai tan- 
k‘ou” (HMp) (open up resting places), as it is called in 
Buddhist language. 

In some of the monasteries there are places for 
binding and storing the scriptures. The printing is 
done in the larger private printing offices. The 
T‘ien-ning Monastery has distinguished itself in this 
respect, as have also some of the monasteries in Yang- 
chow, Hangchow, and Ningpo. We have previously 
mentioned the more modern printing press and book¬ 
shop under the auspices of Dr. Ting in Shanghai. It 
looks, however, as if the centre might soon be changed 
to Yangchow, where large buildings for the literary 
activities of the society are being erected. In Ningpo, 
a Buddhist magazine has been published. Similar 
efforts have been made in other places, but without a 
very long lease of life. One which still appears 
regularly is the well-known Hai CTi^cio Yin (i^'^ W)i the 
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SouTid of the Tide-Wave. The lay devotees have also 
their own paper. 

The difference between a monastery (ts‘ung-lin, 
M tt) and a common temple (ssh, miao, an, 
is that the monasteries not only are homes of monks, 
but also to a large extent attend to the “propagation” 
(the ordination). Therefore, as a rule, the best men, 
men with a feeling of responsibility and a social spirit, 
are found in the monasteries, while the more indifferent 
and worldly, the “traders,” are in the majority in the 
temples. This is, of course, a mere generalization. 
Many exceptions are to be found. 

Although the temple buildings are very different 
m size, there are, as a rule, not more monks connected 
with them than are strictly necessary to carry on the 
“daily business” of service and masses for the dead. 
In addition, some monks who are on pilgrimage may 
come, but as a rule they only stay for a few days. 

The temples which belong to the Buddhist society 
(ssu, miao, #, rank highest. Much more mixed 
and degraded are the municipal temples (kxmg- 
miao, ®), which aboimd in city and country. The 
dominating power in the latter is the “temple 
association,” a very heterogeneous, and at times very 
irreligious, group of people. In addition, all who live 
in the district, even the lowest of the people, thitik 
they have a right to the place. The result is that the 
poor monk who has to attend to the religious side of 
the business is looked upon as a hired servant. The 
atmosphere is wholly created by the people of the 
locality. Therefore these temples may be used for the 
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most unbeKevable purposes, ranging from a common 
municipal hall of deliberation, to a school, a temporary 
storehouse for goods, especiahy coffins, and at night a 
gambling den. A good self-respecting monk wiU never 
accept an engagement in such a place. 

The nunneries are small. They are often situated 
near a big monastery, which, through its trusted men, 
has the administrative authority over it. The nuns 
are ordained in the monasteries. Their small sister¬ 
hoods are governed by an old and experienced prioress; 
she in turn appoints the different nuns to manage the 
different services in the same way as is done in the 
the monasteries, only on a smaller scale. They have 
their little temple hall, etc., where they perform their 
services and meditations often with great piety. They 
often go out to the homes of the many lay Buddhists 
among the women and do a great work both from a 
religious and a financial point of view. Nobody collects 
so much money or pulls so many invisible strings as do 
the nuns. There is thus a good reason why the 
nunneries accompany the monasteries as the moon 
accompanies the earth! 

Let us now look a little more closely at the services 
that are performed in a monastery and the hfe that 
goes on inside the high walls. 

It is the duty of the abbot to engage suitable monks 
to fiU the various positions. His success as an abbot 
depends largely on the fitness of Ms choices. The 
appointments are usually made about New Year and 
midsummer, and run for six months. Capable monks 
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may, however, be engaged for the monastery in the 
course of the year, as vacancies occur. 

As well as the abbot (fang-ehang, :^r 3t)> who 
nominally is the head, there are the “fathers” (i. e., 
retired abbots, t‘ui-chu ho-shang, M JS fnJ), who still 
wish to remain in the monastery. Often they retire to 
a small temple, over which they have acquired the right 
of disposal. If they remain in the monastery they 
become “ lao-ho-shang ” fi|), or “t‘ai-lao ho- 

shang” (iz ^ “old monks,” or “very old 

monks,” and, as such, retain the decisive vote in all 
important cases. At the same time, they are so 
independent that they can travel where they please, or 
withdraw for rest and meditation when they wish. 

From among the older and more reliable monks who 
have been connected with the monastery for a long 
time, some are chosen to be members of the main 
administration, “ chien-yiian” (ft 1%). The first of those 
is called “tu-chicn” (^15 ^), the others “chih-sliih” 
(^P V) or more inclusively “fu-ssii” (gi] ■^), assistant 
managers. The number varies Tidtli the size of the 
monastery. These monks hold the most important and 
coveted positions forming the “k‘u-fang” (1)1! p}), or 
business department. They manage the funds and make 
all purchases. They have their own rooms witii offices, 
and often their own guest room, whore they receive the 
many monks and laymen who come to confer with 
them. Often they have to travel round the district to 
collect the land rent from those who farm the fields 
belonging to the monastery. Many of the jnonasterios 
have big estates which form their economic mainstay, 
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but often these are insufficient, and the monks have to 
depend upon the benevolent gifts of the pilgrims 
and payments for masses for the dead, which, from a 
moral standpoint, form a rather questionable source 
of income. 

Besides the main work of administration there is a 
second big department, the “k‘o-t‘ang”(^ ^),or guest 
department. As the name indicates, it has to do with 
the reception of guests and is conducted by a very 
influential monk who is called “chih-k‘o” ^), main 
host. To assist him there is the "seng-chih” (ff" fol), a 
term which is best rendered, perhaps, by the word 
“inspector.” He goes round with the host and sees 
that everything is in proper order. Their rooms ai’e 
also provided with the symbolic “beating boards.” 
The monks have to apply to them for permission to go 
out. The inspector may even censure the abbot if he 
does not do his duty. Thus the organization of the 
brotherhood is both autocratic and democratic. In 
the guest department monks may be appointed 
particularly as reporters and clerks. In some big 
monasteries, besides a host, there is also a vice-host 
and quite a number of assistant hosts. 

Finally, we have the department of instruction and 
worship, which comes under the “ chhan-t‘ang ” (|'ii 
(the hall of meditation). Here the instructor (Wei-na, 
11^) is the head. He is as.si.sted by an older monk, 
who is called “kang-ehu” ('JJ?: (the juaster of the 

hall). He has, besides this, a staff of helpers who are 
partly permanent, jjartly temporary (yiioh-cJmng, 
tli and shih-che, f# i^). In consultation Avith the 
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abbot be arranges everything which has to do with 
worship and the hours of meditation, and appoints 
serving monks to act as “ hsiang-teng” (# i^) (waiters) 
in the temple halls. The ‘*s§ng-ohih” (inspector) 
and the “huei-lo” (instructor) are the most feared 
men, and often in their public capacities have to act 
very severely. The abbot has a number of yoling 
assistants who serve him; namely, a body-servant, 
(t‘ang-yao, Wt M), two helpers (shih-che,^ :#), a keeper 
of the, wardrobe and all the abbot’s personal be¬ 
longings (i-po, ^ ^), and a. shao-hsiang who 

regulates the incense. A couple of these, carrying 
his insignia, precede him at the daily masses. They 
correspond in a way to the acolytes used in some of 
the Christian churches. 

In the dining-room, or refectory, there are two 
waiters, who are called “hsing-t'ang” (^f ^). They 
are assisted by a number of serving lay brethren (tao- 
jen, 51 A). Laymen are often employed in the lower, 
serving positions, as in the kitchen (ta-liao, A ^), but 
two or three monks are there, too, engaged in the 
cooking and serving. A number of monks also serve as 
attendants in the main temple, as well as in the smaller 
chapels and haUs. They see that the incense does not 
burn out, that the place is cleaned and swept, and in 
addition receive the visiting pilgrims who come to per¬ 
form their worship at the different altars. In this way 
they now and then get tips. They are called “ hsiang- 
teng” (^ ®). Mnally monks also act as gate-^keepers. 
At times, one sees experienced monks taking care of 
the landed property or occupied in other practical 
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affairs. Monks also carry all the water and the large 
amount of food-stuffs needed. 

In describing these things, we must also mention the 
distinction made in the monasteries between the 
**tung-tan” H) and the “hsi-tan” (® H): the East 
party and the West party. Some have understood 
this distinction to mean that the former attended only 
to the worship and the latter to the practical activities. 
This is not quite correct. The fact is that it is practi¬ 
cally only in the arrangement in the temple hall and 
during the meals that a distinction is made between 
an East party and a West party. On these occasions, 
those who belong to the general administration and 
the guest department stand on the West side (the side 
of honour) and those of the meditation section 
on the East. According to the rules, the abbot in the 
morning stands on the East side and in the evening on 
the West, but this is not always adhered to. He does 
not come in tiU aU have found their places. The 
inspector stands in the place of the abbot till he comes. 
After that the inspector moves round, going wherever 
he finds anything to correct. The West party is 
headed by one who is called “ shou-tso ” (# j@g), a title 
which he has only as long as the service lasts. 
All important guests of the monks stand on the right 
side. If a law scholar (fa-shih, ^ lip) happens to be 
present he is, as a rule, made “shou-tso,” the leader 
of the West party, for the duration of the worship. 
These law scholars are, in general, entirely relieved of 
all practical occupations. They live in a fine room 
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and can devote themselves to their great and proper 
work, that of preparing the daily expositions. 

In connection with the ranlis already naentioned 
there is also another division, which ought to be 
mentioned briefly. That is the superior group, from 
which all the higher positions are supposed to be filled. 
This superior group consists of the six following 
divisions, which have nothing to do with the actual 
duties: (1) tso-yiian (jlK tc); (2) shou-tso, (tj J!*i) the 
“highest seat”; (.3) hsi-t‘ang (® the “West hall 
commander”; (4) hou-t‘ang ^), the “back hall 
commander”; (5) t‘ang-chu zh), the “commander 
of the hall”; and (G) shu-chi (1^ nS), secretaries. This 
grouping conforms to the old rule in China that all 
officials are supposed to come from the literati with 
degrees. 

As a rule, the abbot is chosen for three years. He 
may, if ho so Avishes, retire before this term is expired, 
but as this is not often done it is not considered a good 
sign cither for himself, or for the monastciy. Th.cre are, 
on the other hand, some monasteries that ]irolong the 
term for a popular abbot, but the rule is only very 
reluctantly broken. Where the elders in a place are 
very strong and the monasteries are comjjletcly subject 
to the decisions made in the council of the elders, the 
election of an abbot must take place openly. The 
elders agree to nominate suitable candidates, and 
during a special service of prayer which at times takes 
the form of draAving of lots, the election is decided 
through the “special intervention of Buddha.” In 
many monasteries the practice has noAv arisen of 
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having the abbot with the various ex-abbots in reality 
decide it all beforehand. It even happens that three 
younger men who are considered suited to be abbots 
are chosen at the same time to fill the position after 
three, six, and nine years. By a special ordination 
service these men are appointed beforehand and thus a 
“home” (chia, ^), or “family line,” is formed. These 
men call each other brother, and by reason of their 
anticipated ordination they are appointed members of 
the “k‘u-fang” (general administration). As they 
belong to it in a special way, they are called “ tang- 
chia-sliih-fu ” {^‘ ^ Iff) (masters who have the right 
to decide). This ordination, with something ap¬ 
proaching to a right of inheritance, and a legitimate 
right to decide about the monastery and landed 
property, with responsibility towards the whole 
society, is what is meant by the expression “ cheng-fa 
yen-ts‘ang” (jE tUi Si), which perhaps may best bo 
rendered by “legal succession.” The monks concerned 
often wear very high caps while doing their work in the 
monastery. This is a sign that they, in company with 
the abbot (the father) and the older generations in the 
inner apartments (the grandfathers), are the proper 
stewards of the big home of the brotherhood in that 
place. This right they retain, even when they go to 
other monasteries for a longer period of time, to assist 
in some service. At times they come home, and in 
due time they succeed to the dignity of abbot. Much 
more could be written about the intiigues, the 
agitation, and the deliberations preceding these 
elections. 
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The religious activity in the monastery now claims 
our attention again. The external forms are many, and 
they are the product of long evolution. What does it 
aU lead to ? 

Let us first consider the daily worship. It is taken 
for granted that as many as possible of the various 
functionaries take part in it, those from the East party 
as well as from the West party. If there are absences, 
the inspector will seek them out and the abbot wiU 
reprimand them publicly while he “k‘u-fang” (j® ^), 
i. e., inspects the monks at the morning or evening 
meal. 

The fixed daily services begin very early in the 
morning, especially in the summer. Even in the 
winter one can hear the first signal for the morning 
mass at three o’clock in the morning. The monks 
then get out of bed and gather, quiet and solemn, in 
the big temple haU. Each knows his place, either in 
the East party or the West party. The instructor 
stands by the altar on the right side. He plays one of 
the instruments, and leads the chanting in a fuU, clear 
voice. A good voice and musical ear are essential for 
being “wei-na” (HIJIS). Farther to the right stands, 
the drummer and the man who beats the well-known 
hollow “wooden fish” (mu-yii,^g). Farther out in 
the congregation stands the one of the East party who 
beats the time by striking a little beU (ch‘ing-tzu, M ■?■). 
In some places, cymbals and other kinds of strange 
instruments are in use, for the “time” is very difficult. 
It is remarkable to hear what they can achieve with 
these instruments in the chants, which may last for 
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hours. The well-known daily masses are sung without 
any book of ritual, but during the long extra masses 
the inspector and the main leaders have the books in 
front of them. By points and cross-lines and partly 
also by pictures of the instruments and other symbols, 
the order and time of the chant are indicated. 

The service begins with a “prelude,” the time being 
given by striking the different instruments. A signal is 
then given on the bell, and the whole congregation bows 
in silence on the praying stools or praying mats, not 
merely on their knees, but all the way down, so that 
the forehead lightly touches the floor. This is done in 
unison, and when several hundred monks in the same 
dress are seen doing this the effect is quite striking. 
They get up and then bend again, nine times in all. 
This is the holy greeting, three repeated three times 
(3 X 3). When bowing, they must remember to let the 
right knee touch the floor first, for the right side is the 
clean one, while the left is unclean. Therefore the 
cloak, which is the garment used during the mass, is 
only worn on the left shoulder. The kneeling rug is 
spread out neatly during the first prostration. 

Meanwhile, the abbot, accompanied by his acolytes, 
has come in. He also begins with the nine-fold pros¬ 
tration. Ho may be recognized by a red patch on 
his gown. As soon as he has finished his silent prayer, 
a signal is given on the bell and the instructor 
introduces the mass by singing, in very low chanting 
tones, the first w'ords of the sutra used. As a rule, it 
is the formula of greeting “Nan-mo,” then comes 
the name of the Buddha or bodhisattva concerned, and 
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finally “fu, p‘u-sa.” After “Nan-mo,” aU join in, 
supported by tbe beating on the instruments, and a 
rusbing volume of chanting rises to tbe bigb temple 
ceilings. Tbe first sections of praise and tbe boly vows 
wbicb are daily renewed ofier tbe greatest variety. 
Here tbe alternating instruments and song are most 
effective. Besides facing tbe altar, tbe worshippers 
turn several times to one side so that tbe parties of tbe 
West and East face each other. 

Special parts of tbe mass are sung by tbe abbot. 
He genuflects and bends in a rather interesting way. It 
is when one comes to tbe sutra itselE that tbe greatest 
demands are made upon the monks who take part. In 
order to get through it all within reasonable time the 
speed has to be increased enormously. The chant 
rushes along breathlessly so that everybody feels great 
rebef when the last section is reached, where they can 
rest in the long tones of praise. This last part of 
the mass, chanted in kneeling position, is the most 
touching. 

Tbe chanting tones have a pronouncedly mournful 
character. The music and tbe tunes of Buddhism are 
known as “pei-t‘iao” (SI SI, tunes of woe). And yet, 
at times, during tbe great festivals, a cheerful hymn of 
praise may arise. To those who hear such masses for 
the first time the effect may be strange and eerie. But 
one need not have been present many times at mass in 
one of the larger monasteries or heard a well-drilled 
monk choir, before one is struck by the devotion and 
religious intensity of the singing. This is doubtless 
true of tbe most serious and devout of the monks, 
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while on the other hand many only take part in a 
mechanical way. , More than once I have spoken with 
monks who have talked with enthusiasm of their 
longing to get to certain monasteries where the singing 
is specially cultivated, as for instance, to Chiao Shan 
ill), the remarkable little island in the lower part of 
the Yangtze, where some of the best singers of Bud¬ 
dhism gather. I have been present with them at 
several of their masses and I shall never forget the 
impression of noble singing and religious devotion 
which I there received. For here are tunes with 
which the Chinese feel at home, tunes which are the 
spontaneous product of the genius of the Chinese race, 
developed and refined during many centuries through 
the cultivation of Buddhism. Is there not a lesson just 
here for the Christian church in China ? If Christianity 
is to be “sung into the soul” of China, we must also 
have hymns and chants composed on the lines of 
these Buddhist masses, and not confine ourselves 
to imported German chorals and light Anglo-Saxon 
melodies. 

If it be asked: “Why do we not see larger ethical 
results from aU this religious emotion?” I will 
answer with my hand on my heart: “The Chinese 
have the same difficulty in exchanging religious 
rapture and emotion for a well-directed holy fife as 
we Westerners have. But that these masses are 
often ethically helpful I am quite convinced.” Several 
Buddhists have told me: “ It was not tfil I took part 
in these solemn masses that I understood what Bud¬ 
dhism was. I felt regenerated.” 
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The mass often closes with a quiet procession round 
the great temple hall. The participants walk in long 
rows between the stools or out into the corridors, with 
hands folded (ho-chang, ^ and eyes half-closed, 
pronouncing a greeting to the different Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas by prefixing every name with the well- 
known “Nan-mo.” Or all may be united in a five- 
hundred- or one-thousand-fold greeting to Amitabha. 
The final act takes place before the high altar, the 
abbot after the nine prostrations returning to his 
apartment followed by the acolytes, and the instructor 
singing the last hymns and making the last genuflec¬ 
tions, after which everybody retires. 

In some monasteries there are as many as three such 
services every day, but two are the usual rule, for 
there are many other things to be attended to, and 
such a service may last one or two hours. 

After morning mass there is a chance to complete 
one’s toilet, after which comes breakfast. This is often 
followed by the ordered masses for the dead, when a 
band of monks must serve again in the temple hall. 
Then guests come who have to be entertained, 
the daily business must be attended to, etc. In 
some places, there are special schools for the young 
monks and novices. All too soon it is eleven o’clock 
and the dinner bell calls the monks to the refectory. 
In the afternoon there is, as a rule, loss to do, so it is 
easy then to get a talk with the monks. The evening 
mass is about five o’clock and is quite impressive. It 
differs from the morning mass only in including, as a 
rule, a part of the confession litany. The beautiful 
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prayer of the “Pure Land,” which we have heard 
before, is also chanted. The sutra used is often the 
little Amitabha scripture (the “0-mi-t‘o Ching”). 

When there are no novices being educated in the 
monastery and all is quiet, it is considered a meri¬ 
torious undertaking to have a law scholar (Fa-shih, 
connected with the monastery giving regular 
lectures or expositions of different classic writings. If 
the abbot himself is a law scholar he may do it, but as 
a rule some famous expositor from another place is 
engaged. This serves to bring fame to the monastery. 
It is announced a long time ahead, by big posters, that 
such and such a master is going to give lectures on 
some of the scriptures. “All who are devoted to 
Buddliism are welcomed.” The master is received and 
treated with veneration, but not nearly so much so in 
China as in Korea. The lecture usually takes place in 
the afternoon. It has fallen to my lot to be present on 
many such occasions. 

The master comes in, accompanied by the abbot, 
and takes his seat on a stage beside the image of 
Vairocana or Maitreya. When he enters, everybody 
stands up. A short mass is read as an introduction to 
the lecture. The master sits with his feet crossed 
under him like a living Buddha, and the choir boys 
arrange the folds of his gown neatly around him. In 
addition to the monks there gradually assemble a 
group of interested laymen, old pensioned officials, 
scholars, or even a group of venerable matrons. The 
young monks distribute copies of the scripture that is 
to be read, to every one present. First the master 
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reads a passage. Then he begins to explain sentence 
by sentence, while he gives a general survey later. He 
sometimes launches out into the deep so that it is 
difficult for the “unlearned” to follow him, but often 
he gives out real pearls. His theme carries him- away, 
one feels his deep emotion, hut he controls himself 
and forces himself back to the usual academic style. 

Without doubt these lectures do much good, es¬ 
pecially among the monks who are led deeper into 
the great religious thoughts. They act as an antidote to 
the mechanical routine which constantly tends to blunt 
the mi n d. Some masters keep question boxes where 
both monks and laymen may put questions about 
religion. These are explained either before or after the 
exposition of the scripture. These masters, however, 
do not exercise any large influence among the common 
people. The whole is too academic to allow of this. 
Latterly, there have been some attempts to have more 
popular lectures given, particularly by young refor min g 
monks. The development of this movement in Japan 
is far ahead of anything in China. 

It remains now to say something further about 
meditation. This can be done either privately in the 
different cells or unitedly in the meditation hall. At 
the latter place, regular courses in meditation are given 
under the leadership of the “wei-lo” or the “t'ang- 
chu.” These are meant to assist the newly ordained 
monks to become familiar with this holy art, but one 
often sees older monks also, both from among the 
casual visitors and those who have definite occupations 
in the monastery, joining in voluntarily. These older 
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monks have their seats on the left side as one enters. 
Here, also, the “lord of the hall” (t‘ang-chu) sits. The 
instructor sits on the right side near the group of 
young monks. He has the “fragrant beating boards” 
(hsiang-pan, # on his side, and is placed on a 
separate raised seat. He keeps a close watch on aU, 
and if irregularities occur, he gives his reprimand when 
the period is over, at which time the “fragrant boards” 
may be used. By his side he has two young assistants, 
who help in his work. Special beating of the big drum 
calls the monks together for meditation. In order to 
benefit fully from the holy exercise it is the rule first 
to take two or three quick marches to get the blood 
moving. The whole group makes a round of the 
corridors and then re-enter and take their places. At 
a given signal everybody gets up again, and the quick 
march is resumed, this time round the hall, going a 
certain number of times round in circles, the leader at 
the side of the group with a long bamboo pole in his 
hand. “Right about face” is ordered by a heavy 
stroke of the bamboo pole on the floor, after which the 
quick step goes in the opposite direction. This is done 
as many as three times. Then the big drum is again 
sounded, the door is shut, the participants resume their 
seats, and the meditation proper commences. Mean¬ 
while, a long incense stick has been lighted in one of 
the outer halls. This is looked after by an attendant 
(hsiang-teng). Three quarters of an hour may elapse 
before it has burned down. When it does, the fact m 
announced by renewed drum beating. A new stick is 
then lighted, burns out, and another three quarters of 
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an liour has passed. If the meditation is to take 
“three incense sticks,” still another is lighted, and in 
this way they mark altogether two and a quarter 
hours. The periods in the meditation are thus divided 
according to the burning down of the incense sticks. 
This, too, expresses the thought that meditation should 
assist a person to concentrate his mind so that it 
ascends in a fine, straight line, as one sees the incense 
smoke rise from a stick in a closed room. 

It is of first importance in meditation to get the 
correct posture. Without this, it is difficult to attain 
to the right condition of mind. The posture is the 
same as that of the historic Buddha when he sat under 
the Bodhi-tree and had his great inner experience: 
the legs crossed under him, the eyes half shut, the 
hands loosely crossed in front. If one sits quietly 
and immovably like this, and breathes deeply and 
regularly, one will have bound or chained that part 
of the body which mostly hinders man in the free 
expansion of the mind. But more is* required, for 
though it is difficult to get accustomed to the rather 
uncomfortable position, this is gradually learned, 
particularly if one begins in youth. A thousand times 
more difficult is the next step: to become calm and 
acquire concentration. To help toward this the 
instructor repeatedly enjoins: “Away with all un¬ 
necessary and vain thoughts,” “the heart must get to 
rest” (hsin kuei-i, ^jj. K ~). Here it is that many 
fight a desperate inner battle, and worst of all, one is 
not allowed to ask Buddha for help. No, here in the 
meditation hall, Buddha must in no form be invoked 
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for mercy. Here one must “yung kung” oneself, 

labour on to the goal. Many have given up the efiort 
at this, the second step, and allowed it to become a 
merely mechanical performance. 

Where, then, shall those who would attain to this 
calm of mind begin? The answer is: You must begin 
with yourself. Think of where you have come from; 
what you were before you were born into the world as 
a man. Think until you see your original face (pen- 
lai-ti mien-mu, 5^5 6^ ■© @). Then think of what you 
may attain to if all the illusions of the world, all the 
worldly and carnal desires, are annihilated. (Here 
drastic directions are given of how to see through the 
emptiness and ugliness of everything connected with 
the body and the senses.) Think of being delivered 
from all this! Think what it means to get behind all 
feelings of pleasure and displeasure, to be raised above 
the vicissitudes of life, to see clearly, to see “emptily,” 
and face the future as one who has already conquered 
it. At this stage one may begin thinking of Buddha, 
not the historical Buddha, but the Buddha idea. And 
from this elevation he is seen in a new light: Buddha 
is not a distant personality, he is myself in my final 
redemption, which I now perceive from the midst of 
the white mist in which I am sitting. The few elect 
who attain to this feel as if their seats have been 
changed into a flowery bed of the most brilliant and 
fragrant lotus. Personally, I have met such persons. 
They long for the honr of meditation, and even 
continue their meditation in their own chambers until 
late at night. 
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From this it -will be understood why the Buddhists 
call meditating “tso kung-fu” ^), or “yung- 

kung” namely, work. They often measure the 

spiritual worth and character of a monk by the extent 
to which he finds his enjoyment in meditation. We 
have said before that there are many of the Tfien- 
t‘ai School who are not very enthusiastic over this 
intense meditation. This attitude is shared, to a large 
extent, by Buddhists of the “Pure Land.” They say 
this kind of meditation forces the whole question of 
salvation back to the Hinayana stage, and only a small 
minority attain their goal, while the rest become 
machines—or lunatics.^ It is much better, they say, 
to read the great inspiring scriptures (Tfien-t‘ai), or 
surrender oneself in prayer and faith to the great 
father’s name, Amitabha (the “Pure Land”). The 
latter is the road open to all, learned and unlearned— 
and to the majority it is the only road. Many of the 
leading men of the “Pure Land” say: “We men are so 
permeated by sin, and our reason is so obscured, that 
it is impossible for us to attain salvation either by 
reading or meditation. There is only one universal 
road left, that of faith and surrender.” 

Just because there are these many ways of salvation 
(fa-mgn, Pl), an acute and wide-spread tension is felt 
among the Buddhists of the East. During recent 
years particularly it is said: “All these roads are 

iProm this one can understand why the relationship between the 
Legalistic School (Lii-tsung, ^ and the Meditation School (Ch^an Tsung, 

^) is so good. They both roly to som,e extent on what is the original idea 
in Buddliism — Sakyamnui’s way of salvation. 
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probably necessary, because we human beings are so 
different and by the special grace of Amitabha they 
have been united in one great religion: Mahayana, the 
ship of salvation for all living beings.” 
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CHAPTER IX 

PILGRIMAGES 

Pilgrimages play an important part in oriental 
BuddEism, not least in China. Indeed, it can be said 
that this practice first reached to the heights which it 
now has attained, through the influence of Buddhism. 

Certain mountains in China were, indeed, looked 
upon as especially holy, even in the most ancient times. 
Notable amongst these are the five famous old sacred 
places (wu-yii, 3E ^): (1) T‘ai Shan (# fij), in Shantung 
province; (2) Hua Shan (# ill), in Shensi; (3) Heng 
Shan (g ih), in Shansi; (4) Nan-yii Shan (]# ^ ill), or 
Heng Shan ih), in Hunan; and (5) Sung Shan ih), 
in Honan. 

The Buddhist monks were fortunate enough to 
secure a foothold in several of these places, and 
although they were not the sole proprietors every¬ 
where, but had to share with the Taoist priests, it was 
they who drew up the rules for worship and gave the 
framework for those special festivals which later have 
worked so like a charm upon the religious masses of the 
East. The Taoists felt that if they were going to hold 
on to any part of the field, they must to some extent 
pattern their arrangements after those the Buddhists 
had adopted. 

Besides the above-named mountains, the Buddhists 
very soon succeeded in creating certain great new 
centres for pilgrimages. Wonderful legends of great 
Buddhas and bodhisattvas began to circulate. It was 
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told that this one had settled down here, that one 
there. Powerful rays of light had manifested them¬ 
selves, great miracles had taken place on this or that 
mountain. The religious spirit was greatly stirred and 
thousands determined to have a part in building 
monasteries and temples in honour of these Buddhas. 
There is scarcely a monastery that has not some such 
miraculous account to point back to. The number grew 
with the centuries, and larger and larger became the 
guest haUs where pilgrims could be received. Certain 
mountain ranges were, so to speak, overcrowded with 
temples and monasteries, as, for example, Lii Shan 
(JS ih) in Kiangsi and T‘ien-t‘ai Shan (3^ p Ui) in 
Chekiang. The Taiping rebellion laid waste a great 
many of these, but even now the many heaps of ruins 
witness to this golden age of Buddhism. 

There were, in particular, four mountains which, in 
a special sense, became sacred places of Buddhism, for 
on these mountains the greatest bodhisattvas had 
revealed themselves. Volumes might be written about 
each of these places. We must here confine ourselves 
to giving a very brief description of each. 

The names of these mountains, as has already been 
mentioned, are: (1) P‘ut‘o Shan (# P6 fij), an island 
on the coast near Ningpo (Chou-shan, 35* ih) archi¬ 
pelago ; (2) Chiu-hua Shan (3 l ^ ill), in Anhwei province; 
(3) Wu-t‘ai Shan (3E ih) in Shansi province, and (4) 
0-mei Shan (il^ il® ill), in Szechwan province. 

As might be expected, one will see in these places 
some of Buddhism’s most impressive manifestations, 
so far as material structure is concerned. There are 
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colossal temple halls, provided with a magnificent 
equipment for worship to attract the pilgrims. There 
are whole towns which have sprung up round the 
sanctuary, and are entirely supported by the sale of 
objects needed in the worship. There are inns and 
guest halls, restaurants and fine hotels, all over¬ 
crowded during the pilgrim season. There are art 
treasures and historic documents of great worth, about 
which special books have been written by Chinese and 
Japanese, as well as by Western writers. 

There are deeply affecting instances of the highest 
religious ecstasy, of penitence and longing for renewal 
to be seen in these places. But there are quite as often 
very offensive scenes where the grossest bartering of 
“ gods ” for the attainment of riches and material gain 
is carried on quite openly. 

Here one finds a choice band of serious and religious 
monks, and also an unpleasantly large group of profit 
seekers, while out along the roads, and outside the 
large temples, is a horde of “wild monks,” sinister 
creatures who use the worst methods for getting hold 
of the valuable possessions of the pilgrims. 

Round about in caves and holes in the ground sit 
hermits who, in fanatical ecstasy, spend most of their 
days in reciting the holy writings. One can also find 
pious and learned monks living their quiet, retired 
lives in some solitary temple, situated on the holy site. 
Only one who is well acquainted with the conditions 
will be able to find his way to these “still ones in the 
land,” in the midst of the great whirlpool, where 
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everything seems to be poisoned by the cold deadly 
breath of commerciabsm. 

The most beautiful and splendid sanctuary is 
certainly P‘ut‘o Shan. Access to it is comparatively 
easy, as there is always steamship connection with 
Ningpo. In the summer, extra lines with tourist boats 
run from Shanghai; and besides these, pilgrims come 
in great numbers in large and small boats from the 
whole coast. 

The fishing population, especially from the coasts of 
Fukien and Kwangtung, are tireless in coming with 
their thank-offerings to the merciful Kuan-yin, who 
“ blesses their trade and protects them in storm and 
danger on the deep waters.” 

The island is sacred to Kuan-yin, for which reason 
her statue, in enormous dimensions, is enthroned in 
the most beautiful way in the temples, nearly a 
hundred in all, with which the island is strewn. 

The legend relates how she revealed herself for the 
first time in a cave which the waves have worn in the 
side of the island near the sea. This was the cave, 
afterwards so famous, called “Ch‘ao-yin Tung” § 
1131), the “Cave of the Eoar of Billows.” This event 
happened in the year 847 A.D., while an Indian monk 
was carrying on his worship in the cave. Immense 
crowds have stood and looked down into the cave of 
the billows from that day on. Many have stood there 
from ebb-tide, when the cave lay dry, until the waves 
came rushing in, filling the air with their deep powerful 
roar, and flooding the cave again in their engulfing 
waters. Sometimes an impelling force has seized them 
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so tliat they have cast themselves into the deep, and 
have either been killed on the stone bottom or have 
at once “ been borne in upon Kuan-yiu’s biUows to the 
‘Western Paradise.’” Others, feeling an irresistible 
longing to give some outward sign of their inward 
consecration, have cut off an ear or a finger and cast it 
into the sea. 

The day the writer stood by the cave, the bottom 
was stained red with blood, in spite of the fact that 
the authorities have made proclamations strictly pro¬ 
hibiting visitors from “taking their lives or cutting 
off any of their members at the spot”! For greater 
security, a railing has now been set up round the 
whole cave. 

The island, which has been in the possession of the 
Buddhists through all these centuries, has often been 
visited by both native and foreign pirates, who time 
after time have destr(^ed the sanctuary and driven 
the monks away to the mainland of China. None of 
the buildings which one sees there now dates from 
before the fourteenth century. 

In 1572, a monk was sent down there from Wu-t‘ai 
Shan, to restore the ruined buildings at the expense of 
the emperor. The island was originally under the 
authority of the legalistic party (Lii-tsung), but in the 
seventeenth century the Meditation School (Ch‘an 
Tsung) secured the ascendancy. 

At the landing-place there is a regular little town 
given up to the sale of requisites for temple worship, 
and a long row of vegetarian restaurants. The first 
temple enclosure, which is, in reahty, a monastery 
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enclosure also, forms the famous “ Temple of Universal 
Mercy” (P‘u-chi Ssu) (# '0 ^). It is also popularly 
called “ Ch‘ieu Ssii” |ff ^ (the First, or Foremost Temple) 
in contrast to the other great enclosure which lies 
farther inland, on the slope below the real mountain. 
Thi8latteriscalled“Fa-yuSsu”(}'i^^)(the Temple of 
the Doctrine which Rains Down), or “Hou Ssu” (# ^) 
(the Back Temple). One ought to go into these tem¬ 
ples, if one wants to see impressive masses held for 
great crowds of pilgrims who lie prostrated in long rows. 
Here, also, one finds the very finest of Buddhist art. 
One meets something similar, though on a smaller scale, 
if one goes over the lower slope, up the many stone steps 
to the temple “Fu-ting Shan” (#, IH Ill), “Buddha’s 
Peak,” from which there is an enchanting view out 
over the ocean. 

Among other remarkable places, in addition to the 
*‘Cave of the Roar of Billows,” is the famous “Fan- 
yin Tung” (^Wili), where a relic of the historic 
Buddha is said to be. 

The fuU name of the island, “ P‘ut‘o-lo-ch‘ieh (# 

^ Ita), is an allusion to Kuan-yin’s original mountain, 
the Indian Potaloka. A good many monks have 
settled down as hermits here or on the surrounding 
islets, in order to “lay up merit” for themselves dur¬ 
ing shorter or longer periods. 

Buddhism’s next greatest sanctuary is Chiu-hua 
Shan (Ai # ill), in Anhwei, situated in one of the most 
naturally beautiful parts of the Yangtze valley. 
Further details are given in the chapter on “Masses for 
the Dead ’ ’ and Ti-t‘sang. We learn that the first hermit 
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settled there as early as the year 401. Tills was an 
Indian whose Chinese name was Pei- t‘u (m m). 

The original name of the place was “ Chiu-tzu Shan” 
(:^L ih), but after the great Chinese poet Li-fai-pai 
:k &) had been there he rechristened it “Chiu-hua 
Shan” for “there were not merely nine ordinary 
mountain peaks, but nine flowering mountain peaks.” 

It was, however, only after the coming of Chin 
Ch‘iao-chio ^ 1:) m a.d. 754 that the mountain 
acquired its great reputation for holiness, when it 
became known that the great and merciful bodhisattva 
Ti-ts‘ang was re-incarnated in him, 

The Taipings destroyed a number of the old 
buildings, but much is still standing, among other 
things the great monastery of “Hua-ch‘eng Ssu” 
(it ^ #), dating from the eighth century. Behind this 
stands a pavilion which contains the Cliinese Tripitaka, 
presented to the monastery by the emperor Wan Li of 
the Ming dynasty. 

Besides these, the best-known feature is the great 
pagoda, about which the pilgrim bands march with 
slow reverend gait. On the open space in front of the 
pagoda is a big iron jar. The legend is that devout 
pilgrims, after two days of fasting, and clad in green, 
will, by standing in a certain position and gazing down 
into the depths of the jar, be able to catch a glimpse of 
the lost souls in hades and the “merciful Ti-ts‘ang.” 

Among other objects worth seeing on Chiu-hua Shan 
are the old temples built on the rocks, “Tung-yai 
Ssii ” {:t M and “ Pai-sui Kung ” (ig- ^ g). In the 
latter place the skeleton of an old and holy abbot 
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overlaid with gold-foil is found. Crossing a deep 
valley one climbs the T‘ien-t‘ai Mountain (5c a [Ij), 
where some picturesque temples are also to be 
found. 

The third sanctuary is Wu-t‘ai Shan (3£ ih), 
situated in the northeast part of Shansi province. 
This rises in five terraces to a height of three thousand 
six hundred feet, which has given it the name “ Wu- 
t‘ai,” the “Five Platforms.” The tutelary god here, 
as has already been mentioned, is Wen-teu (X ^), 
the bodhisattva of wisdom, who in ancient times 
manifested himself in the form of an old, white-haired 
man. One of his “silver hairs” still hes under the 
great white pagoda which adorns the spot. This is a 
meeting-place for the lamas from Mongolia and Tibet, 
and the Chinese Buddhist monks, so one sees the 
prayer wheels beginning to revolve here. 

Of the one hundred and fifty monasteries and 
temples, twenty-four are occupied by the lamas. The 
chief director belongs to the Lama society and is called 
“ Chang-chia Fu ” (IS ^ ft) (the “Buddha Who Is Always 
Renewed”). He is a very autocratic and aristocratic 
gentleman. As one might expect, the monastery’s 
rites and the whole of the inner life of the place is 
strongly characterized by syncretism, as the two great 
streams of Buddhism meet. The rather difficult access 
to the place is accountable for the fact that there are 
fewer pilgrims here than is the case at P‘ut‘o and 
Chiu-hua. 

The fourth great sanctuary is 0-mei Shan (S^ ill), 
far inland in Szechwan province. The mountain rises 
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up like a huge cone from the plain, and with its 
picturesque slopes and remarkable mountain steps and 
buildings it is certainly without parallel in the whole 
world. From the six-thousand-foot crest one has the 
most marvellous view, not only of the fruitful plains of 
Szechwan, but also over the mountain wilderness 
toward Tibet. The mountain peak rises out of a 
plateau and reaches a height of eleven thousand feet 
above the sea. 

That which has contributed not a little towards 
surrounding 0-mei Shan with romance, is the fine mist 
which often lies over it, like a collar around the 
mountain top. When the sun breaks through, one 
sees the colours of the rainbow in its oursting bril¬ 
liance, producing light effects of surpassing beauty. 

It now passes for a true tradition that the great 
bodhisattva of mercy, P‘u-hsien (# has from ages 
past manifested himself on this mountain, riding on 
his white elephant. The emotional pilgrim who sees 
these light effects, naturally connects them with P‘u- 
hsien, and believing that a vision has been granted to 
him is seized with rapture. Some have cast themselves 
in ecstasy from the outmost crest into the misty space 
and have disappeared in the depths. Whitened bones 
below tell the story of their last swift journey. 

An enormous bronze figure of P‘u-hsien on the 
elephant is erected in one of the largest temples. 
There are, in aU, seventy temples and monasteries with 
fully two thousand monks. One of the most famous 
sights is the ruins of the bronze temple built by the 
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emperor Wan Li about the year 1600, afterwards 
destroyed by lightning. Of the fifty-six pagodas, there 
are two made of bronze, dating from the time of the 
Ming dynasty. 

The place, a day’s journey west of Kiating, is the 
great meeting-place for Tibetan lamas, Buddhists from 
Nepal, and monks from the various provinces of China. 

Besides these great pilgrim centres, there is an 
enormous number of holy places and famous mon¬ 
asteries throughout China which attract pilgrims by 
the thousand; for example, Wei Shan in Hunan, now 
destroyed; Ku Shan (jtt Ul) in Fukien; and above all, 
the many beautiful monasteries and temples round Hsi 
Hu (® West Lake), at Hangchow. We cannot 
describe them all, for it would require an extra volume, 
but we shall give a general description of the pilgrim 
processions such as are found throughout the whole 
land. 

There are, as a rule, special circumstances that 
send men on pilgrimages. Often it is sickness, often 
unfortunate business conditions or poor harvests, or 
such like, which lie behind these undertakings. Par¬ 
ticular sins, and the calamities consequent upon 
them, are often to be expiated by such a pilgrimage. 
Occasionally, it is real religious need, the need of 
deeper spiritual experience and religious certainty, 
which drives them forth. The person concerned, who 
may be the son of the house, the father, or the brother 
(in many eases also a mother, a daughter, a widow, 
or a cast-ofi wife), goes first to the nearest temple 
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(preferably one dedicated to a certain Bnddha or bo- 
dhisattva). There a vow is taken (fa-yiian, hsu-yiian, 
^ M, if M) that the person concerned will go to a holy 
place, if help can be received. If help comes quickly, 
the pilgrimage is then an act of thanksgiving, and 
the promise is redeemed (huan-yuan, S Often, 

however, it is a journey to seek help (ch‘iu-en, ®). 
Often the vow is a pledge of annual pilgrimages for 
so many years. 

There are a great many points to be observed about 
the journey itself. The day of departure (usually in 
early summer or in the autumn) is decided, after con¬ 
sultation with a soothsayer (a chooser of days). A 
special costume is prepared, usually a yellow or a red 
waistcoat, upon which is sewn the Chinese character 
for the particular “mountain god.” The red costume 
is generally worn by those who are going to expiate 
some especially grievous sins. These carry with them 
also a bowl in which stand sticks of incense, which 
must never die out. At every third step, these 
pilgrims cast themselves down on the ground and 
repeat their prayer for mercy. 

When a band of pilgrims sets out, there is no 
demonstration; they depart in silence. There is no 
taMng, and the eyes are not turned to left or right, as 
in groups of from ten to fifty they pace forward. The 
mind must not be distracted, neither must they let 
themselves be tempted to any sin, for then ever 3 d;hing 
is in vain. The silence is broken only when the leader 
in high falsetto tones calls out a prayer formula. The 
rest join in on the second Hue. 
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The pilgrims eat only vegetarian food. Some take 
only a little rice porridge and water. After a few 
days’ time, therefore, many of them present a very 
worn appearance. Mile after mile, day after day, the 
procession goes on in this manner. Often their feet 
become swollen, while exhaustion and sicloiess urge 
them to stop. But this is a bad sign, for it shows 
that their thoughts have not been held in check! 

The inns along the way, during the pilgrim season, 
make special preparations for getting good patronage. 
Ornamental paper lanterns with grandiloquent in¬ 
scriptions are hung out. An altar is made ready and 
prayer mats are laid out, for after the evening meal 
the pilgrims must conduct their worship. The pil¬ 
grims who travel by boat naturally carry their altar 
with them. A special mark on the sail, or a special 
pennant, signifies the fact that there are pilgrims, 
“hsiang-k‘o” ^), on board. 

When they have arrived at their destination, they 
first go into an inn and wash, or preferably bathe 
themselves, and rinse their mouths. After that they 
proceed to the main temple and conduct their worship 
in a solemn manner. The large choir of Buddhist 
priests help the individuals with this. The great 
evening masses, in particular, with their large number 
of burning candles and extravagant amount of incense, 
have quite an overwhelming effect. 

The pilgrims, by the hundred, lie upon the stone 
pavement in prayer while the priests stand before the 
altar and chant. Occasionally the pilgrims also break 
in with their verses of prayer. 
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The opportunity is taken at this time to enquire 
about the future. Dice are cast (ta kua, #1 #), lots are 
drawn (ch‘iu-ch‘ien, ^ ^), slips of paper teUiog 
fortunes, are issued at a long table. In brief, the 
whole oracle machinery is set going, and money flows 
into the treasury of the monasteries and temples. 

A heterogeneous mass of deities connected with the 
darkest animism come in for their share of worship. 
Social gods, and gods from other religions have their 
altars set up near the sanctuary of Buddhism, and 
they aU receive homage also. 

Then the pilgrims betake themselves home again and 
the same asceticism, the same worship, the same rules, 
are observed until they stand in their own door-yards 
once more. Death may have reaped his harvest there 
at home; perhaps the threads of misfortune have drawn 
themselves even tighter. Or it may be there is 
improvement to be seen. Expectation has stimulated 
the sick ones—and an answer to prayer is recorded. 
In such a case it is common to have, written or 
printed, slips of paper expressing gratitude, which are 
pasted up on walls and trees, expressions of thanks and 
homage to the mighty spirit, the gracious bodhisattva, 
who has so evidently answered prayer. Such news 
spreads and the god’s ” fame is sung far and wide. 

Perhaps this act is done in a still more solemn 
manner. The words of gratitude may be engraved 
upon beautifully painted and carved tablets of wood, 
and these “pien” (^) are hung up in the temple 
concerned. Some temples are full to overflowing with 
such trophies! 
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As we have seen before, the monks themselves 
often go on long pilgrimages. A special book, a 
travellers’ guide, has been prepared for them. The 
name of the book is “Chao Ssu Ta Ming-shan Lu-yin” 
M it ^ ^ ^ “Guide for Travellers to the Eour 
Famous Mountains.” 
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CHAPTER X 

PRESENT-DAY BUDDHISM IN CHINA 

A few remarks about the special characteristics of 
modern Chinese Buddhism may not be amiss in 
conclusion. 

According to recent iavestigations undertaken two 
years ago by Professor Hodous and the author, there 
are now approximately a million monks and nuns in 
China. The nuns are greatly in the minority, scarcely 
more than one-tenth of the entire number. An ab¬ 
solutely exact count is natm’ally difficult to make, as so 
many of the monks are wandering. 

The greatest number are to be found in the coast 
provinces of Kwangtung, Fukien, Cheldang, and Eaang- 
su, together with Anhwei and Edangsi. The number 
of monks is especially large in Chekiang and Kiangsu. 

In inland provinces, Hke Hupeh and Hmian, 
however, and particularly Szechwan, there are quite 
a number and there are, of course, some to be found in 
all provinces. One also meets a good many in and 
around Peking, but except for the capital, there 
are comparatively few in northern China, and the 
discipline is much more lax. For example, it is quite 
common to find monasteries in the north in which they 
eat meat quite openly. The excuse is that they do not 
kill it themselves! Most of the temples in the north 
are in a very dilapidated condition. 

Within the last ten years there have been enormous 
accessions of monks to the monasteries. This is 
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connected with the estahKshment of the Republic and 
the greater freedom which has thereby come, and also 
with the misfortunes of civil war and famine. It 
seemed at first as if the Revolution were going to inflict 
absolutely mortal wounds on the Buddhist society , but 
that was only at the beginning. Since then, the 
principle of religious freedom, as has already been 
mentioned, has won its way, and brighter times have 
come for the Buddhists. 

Thus there is no longer so much talk of inspection 
by the state, and restrictions regarding the right of 
ordination have practically disappeared. The only 
thing that is stressed now is that the work shall be 
kept up, for if any buildings stand empty, or activities 
slacken, both buildings and worldly possessions are 
very quickly confiscated for public purposes. 

The great accession of men during the last few years 
is probably also connected with the remarkable 
renaissance which in recent times has made a beginning 
within the Buddhist society. With no little under¬ 
standing of the needs of the times, many of the best 
Buddhists have taken up for serious consideration the 
question of how the new era may best be brought in. 

When Professor Hodous and the author undertook 
not long since a rather extensive tour of a number of 
the leading monasteries, they found everywhere a 
feverish activity in restoring temple halls and enlarging 
guest-rooms. This was partly due to the steadily 
increasing number of visits from bands of pilgrims, 
and the growing habit of many educated and 
seriously minded Confucian scholars and teachers of 
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•witMrawing for shorter or longer periods of quiet 
contemplation and meditation in the monasteries 
Special rooms are biiilt for them. These people, -who 
ordinarily are spoken of under the general term “chii- 
shih” ±) (BudcUiist devotees, “home Buddhists”), 
are very highly regarded. And with good reason, for 
one finds among them real inteUoctual culture com¬ 
bined with religious earnestness. A great deal of what 
often disfigures Buddhism, in the way of coarse 
animistic superstition, is in a wonderful way discarded 
by these people, and they concentrate upon the deeper 
mystical and spiritual ideas in Mahayana. The better 
elements among the monks, especially the “Ba-shih” 
(explainers of the law) already mentioned, join 
themselves to this group of “homo Buddhists,” and 
this may lead to a greater revival stiU arising from 
among just this group. 

A bridge might thus be built across that gulf which 
has from earlier days separated Buddhism in China 
from the sound, practical instinct of the people. This 
gulf is due to the unnatural demand for celibacy, and 
the consequent threat to home life. Could it be 
bridged, Buddliism would be bound more closely to the 
common life, even though it should continue to hold 
that some are called to the celibate life of the monk as 
a service to human society. 

It is interesting to notice the theoretical grounds for, 
and the defence of, the meditation of the monks in the 
monasteries. When one asks the “home Buddhists” 
and monks, who carry on in common their holy 
contemplation and meditation, how they defend this 
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quietist occupation, they will often give the answer: 
“This spiritual activity is in truth of the greatest 
importance for the race, for by it is laid up a fund of 
spiritual strength which is of benefit to all!” According 
to this idea, the monasteries should be centres of 
spiritual power for mankind. Thus spiritual energy, 
is, so to speak, generated and is available for the many 
who spend their lives in various kinds of work out ia 
the difficult world. 

A “chii-shih” of our time will go even further, 
however. He will say that periodical stays in a 
monastery, in the quiet practice of piety, will make 
him fitted for a better life-work. He has, in other, 
words, laid hold of the right principle. If only it 
could be carried out in life! As has been mentioned, 
one finds the majority of these “home Buddhists” in 
connection with the “Pure Land” School. For this 
reason the “Pure Land” is the most powerful school 
in modern Buddhism, both in China and Japan. 

The leading monk in the new Buddhist movement is 
the famous T‘ai-hsu (:i: M). Besides him may be 
mentioned Yuan-yin (M W). T'ai-hsii has joined forces 
with some deeply religious and energetic lay devotees 
from Chekiang, Kiangsu, and Hupeh provinces. The 
movement is especially strong in the Wu-han centre. 
There the Chii-shih have provided T'ai-hsii with the 
funds necessary for opening a Buddhist academy. 
This is situated in Wuchang and is styled “Pu-hsiieh- 
yiian ” ^ ^). The author has had opportunity to 
see the place and attend some of the lectures. A 
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group of about sixty students, mostly young monks 
of good education. Listen daily to the eloquent and 
stirring lectures given by T'ai-bsii and the other 
“Fa-shih.” The curriculum is practical and includes 
the study of some of the most urgent secular questions 
of to-day. 

The chief point, however, is that the students are 
inspired to revive Buddhism and preach the “ law of 
salvation” in such a way that they can meet the need 
of the new China. Allusion to the methods used in the 
Christian missions is often made and the students are 
exhorted to use similar methods. More than that, 
they are urged to study Christianity, which is thought 
to have some very good and helpful ideas, especially in 
regard to true compassion and self-denial. On the 
other hand, it is always pointed out that, in regard to 
the solution of the great metaphysical questions, 
Christianity is very much inferior to Buddhism. A 
number of handy text-books dealing with the history, 
doctrine, philosophy, and ethics of Buddhism have 
already been prepared. The lectures are afterwards 
printed and appear in the Buddhist magazine men¬ 
tioned before [Hai Gh‘ao Yin, ^ ^ ^), or are pub¬ 
lished as tracts or books. 

Inspired by the fervour of the young preaching 
bands from the academy in Wuchang, preaching halls 
have been opened in several streets of the Wu-han 
centre. In one of these haUs the author recently found 
an immense image of Amitabha as “Chieh-yin Fu” 
51 •@ii) (the “Buddha Who Receives and Leads On”) 
placed in a conspicuous place facing the entrance and 
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surrounded by a mighty number of electric bulbs. When 
the doors are opened for evening meeting the electric 
light is turned on, and the gold-covered and beautiful 
image beams with splendour. The impression on the 
hearts of the many people, who from childhood have 
heard about the “great compassionate Amitabha” is 
naturally very great. 

The same Buddhists, headed by T^ai-hsii and some 
of the most energetic graduates from the academy, 
have also inaugurated a yearly “ world conference for 
Buddhism” on Kuling, the great summer resort in 
the Yangtze valley. During the last conference 
representatives from the different Buddhist schools in 
Japan were present. Here on the ruins of the old 
“Ta-lin Ssu” {±. # #), where now a modern lecture 
hall in foreign style is built, some very stirring and 
interesting lectures have been given. A spirit of 
tolerance prevails, and the leaders very often invite 
broad-minded and sympathetic Christians to lecture on 
the Christian doctrine or any other religious topic. 
Similar preaching has gone on in several of the 
monasteries in Peking. There a special preaching 
work among the prisoners has also been started. A 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association has also been 
formed. There is, however, a great lack of able 
leadership just in those circles, and the gift of 
endurance and steadfastness is manifestly lacking. Of 
a q^uite different character is the aristocratic Buddhist 
Academy conducted by the old Confucian scholar Ou- 
yang Ching-wu {W^ ^ ^ in. Nanking. He is a 
disciple of the famous Mr. Yang, who cultivated the 
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“Pure Land” doctrine at the time when many years 
ago Dr. Richard made special studies of Buddhism in 
the Nanking area. 

During the fight for religious freedom which was 
waged especially in the first years of the Republic, a 
“fu-chiao hui” 15: #), a Buddhist association, 
which was to look after the interests of the society in 
a more effectual manner, was formed among the Bud¬ 
dhists. This unification was necessary because the 
Buddhist society, while organically united as a single 
body, had never had any adequate organ for the 
expression of its unity. It lacked deputies elected for 
the purpose, who could speak on behalf of the whole 
society. The associations had managed with “ elders” 
(ch‘ang-lao, ^ in each district,—a rather free and 
haphazard gathering of the most influential abbots and 
leaders. These again elected one or two to deal with 
the authorities in each district. The weakness of this 
arrangement was felt particularly when the Republic, 
with its well-known demagogues in power, began to 
put the screw upon the monasteries which had much of 
worldly possessions. 

These difficult times have, however, given the 
Buddhist monks of larger vision and sympathy. They, 
supported by several prominent “chii-shih,” succeeded 
very soon in forming a great Buddhist association 
(“fu-chiao hui”) after the pattern of the Christians and 
the Confucians. Its establishment was perhaps not 
accomplished in the most democratic manner, nor was 
the election of officers any more so, but the mflin 
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object was attained; a number of courageous and 
well-equipped representatives were sent to Peking, 
where, side by side with the Christian, Moham¬ 
medan, and Taoist representatives, they maintained 
the undying struggle for religious liberty. 

It soon appeared that the president of the Republic, 
Yuan Shih-kai, as well as many of the delegates to 
the National Assembly, were in favour of making 
Confucianism the state religion, and laying heavy 
restrictions on all other rehgions. That they did not 
succeed in carrying this through, is owing largely to 
the energetic protests and agitation of the Christians 
and the Buddhists. 

The Buddhists opened a special preaching-hall quite 
near the meeting-place of the National Assembly, 
where many of their best men were constantly and 
zealously working to influence the populace and the 
delegates. At the same time, local Buddhist associa¬ 
tions were formed, with a central organization in the 
various provincial capitals. The sale of books was 
often connected with these. It was also at that time 
that the publication of Buddhist magazines, tracts, and 
pamphlets received an impetus. 

For a while it looked as if this movement would lead 
to a real spiritual revival within the society, but it 
soon became evident that this was not being achieved. 
Indeed, now that more peaceful times have come, 
even the Buddhist association itself has collapsed to 
such an extent that it really has no more than a 
nominal existence, but should difficult times return, it 
would no doubt be revived and again play its part. No, 
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revival must come from deeper sources, and there is 
really only one force that seems capable of achieving 
this end, namely the group of religious ehte within the 
brotherhood of monks, working in connection with the 
best of the “home Buddhists” (chii-shih), men who 
have some of the power and glow of vital faith, such as 
we find in the “ Pure Land” School. 

We have quite frequently, in the earlier chapters, 
touched upon the various “schools” or “parties” 
(tsung, within Chinese Buddhism. We shall finally 
•try to give a more condensed survey of these 
schools, and at the same time indicate which of the 
schools play any part worth mentioning in modern 
Buddhism. 

The classification which the famous Chih-k‘ai gave 
is largely of theoretical interest. He divides the Bud¬ 
dhist society into four principal divisions: 

1. Shan-chiao (113 Wc), or the Hinayana School. 

2. T'ung-ohiao (M $k), or the Translation School. 

3. Pieh-chiao (^'J ic), or the Mahayana School. 

4. Yiian-chiao (B15:), or the Perfected School, 

The following ten schools have been of practical 
importance: 

1. The Tfien-t‘ai School {X Tq ^), founded by 
Chih-i ^), with “The Lotus Scripture” as its 
principal sutra (described more fully in Chapter II). 

2. The Hsien-shou School (M "M" ^), founded by the 
monk Hsien-shou ■^), also called Fa-ts'ang ^). 
He is said to have been the third patriarch after 
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Manjusri’s incarnation on Wu-t‘ai Shan in Shansi. 
The school plays a minor part in northern China, but 
has altogether died out in the South. Its principal 
scripture was the “Hua-yen Ching” {0 M). 

3. Lii-tsung (# ^), the great Legalistic School, 
with its principal stronghold on the famous “ Precious 
Flower Mountain” (Pao-hua Shan, ^ Ul) near 
Nanldng. Here we have Buddhism in its most severe 
and ascetic aspect. Only two meals a day are eaten 
and nothing but tea is drunk. The monks are usually 
clothed in a dark gown. The school is quite prominent 
in the coast provinces. 

4. Tz‘u-en Tsung H ^), which, according to its 
name, emphasizes kindness and mercy, was founded by 
the monk Chieh-hsien K). He used the philo¬ 
sophical sutra “ Wei-shih Lun” (PS M as his basis. 
A special form for meditation was used. It does not 
at present play an important part. 

6. Chingt‘u Tsung (# ± ^), the “Pure Land” 
School, described in detail in Chapter V, represents at 
present the most sincere and reforming spiritual power, 
in Japan as well as in China. 

These five “tsung” (branches) are often called 
“chiao-men” (ic P5), religious schools, in contrast to 
the Meditation School with its many “tsung-men” 
(^ f5)j sub-divisions. 

6. CM-ste Tsung (ft # . 

7. Ch‘6ng-shihi Tsung 3K ^). 

8. San-lun Tsung (H |^ ^). 

9. Mi-tsung or Chen-yen Tsung (E ^). 
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These four schools are now entirely merged in 
Bodhidharma’s great and famous Meditation School: 

10. Ch‘an Tsung (f^ ^). Of this we have already 
heard a good deal. The school divided out im¬ 
perceptibly into a northeni and a southern branch. 
The southern branch was the greater and produced 
a number of smaller divisions. These are also some¬ 
times called “tsung,” and confusion is thereby created. 
The right name for them, however, is chia (^), home, 
or family. Their names are: 

a. Wei-yang (M W). 

b. Lin-cM if). 

c. Ts‘ao-tung (W 51). 

d. Yiin-mSn (® P?). 

e. Fa-yen 8R). 

Of these, the Lin-chi family and the Ts'ao-tung 
family are the best known. The former is especially 
famous. It emerged in Shantung in the ninth century 
and had a great deal of influence among the educated 
classes. The reason for this was that the leaders of 
the school have constantly maintained that man in 
himself has the powers which are needed to attain 
sanctification, and can himself create his own happiness 
and overcome his difficulties, if only he has the right 
view of the true character of his human nature. This 
doctrine comes very close to the views of Confucius 
and a Confucian could therefore agree to meditation on 
this basis. A great many of China’s monasteries and 
monks in our day are therefore anxious to maintain 
that their “home” is connected with the Lin-chi 
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School. Indeed, even the officials (mandarins) of the 
old school adopted the rosary as a part of their 
official costume, to show that they were connected 
with this quite ^‘Confucian meditation.” 

We shall mention only one of the schools that has 
died out or has been absorbed, the Mi-tsung or Chen- 
yen Tsung. As the name indicates, this was founded 
for the study of the mysterious. It therefore came to 
take up the remarkable Vairocana doctrine, which in 
the seventh and eighth centuries after Christ played 
such an important role in northern China. In Chapter 
II we have already spoken in detail of this doctrine, 
at that time known by the significant name of the 
‘‘Great Sun Religion” (Ta-jih-chiao it 0 15:). Its 
apparent connection with the Nestorian Church (the 
Shming Religion) makes this school of more than 
ordinary interest. 

It is worth while mentioning that during these last 
few years some of the most enterprising and religious 
monks in China have been very eager to revive the Mi- 
tsung (the school of mystery). T‘ai-hsu has sent one 
of his ablest disciples to Japan to study this school, 
which in Japan’s religious thinking still plays a great 
r61e. The monk has been sent to Japan not so much 
to bring back scriptures belonging to this special school 
(although many such scriptures still exist), but rather 
to get into personal contact with the masters who have 
received the traditional sayings, rules, and mysteries from 
the old masters. It is always stated that the real 
meaning of Mi-tsung can never be apprehended 
through a study alone, but personal contact with the 
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masters is the main thing. These masters will be able 
to teach the three important things: how to sit, how to 
me your 'mouth (in prayer and invocation), and haw to 
think (# P ® ^ jffi). But the real spiritual ex¬ 
perience will be a permanent secret between yourself 
and Buddha. 

In Mi-tsung, aU things and all conceptions can be 
thought of as animated by the great source of life, 
God, and the system may, to this extent, be called 
pantheistic. But aU the emanations will finally return 
to the one centre, the heart, where the cosmic unity is 
revealed. 

This school was early transplanted to Japanese soil, 
but since then the development in Japan has taken 
a somewhat different course. One finds there two 
additional schools, which really are purely Hinayana 
in character. 

A religious awakening is to be felt in many parts of 
China, and the new religious life is manifesting itself 
in new forms, but behind them aU. Buddhism is to 
be traced. We shall only mention the fact that the 
greatest number of the many syncretistio religious 
associations, now springing up all over China, have 
received most of their ideas, as well as their form, 
from Buddhism. This is true of the “Tsai-li-men” 
(ffi a P9), which really is a special Kuan-yin cult, with 
the “T‘ung-shan She” (M # H), "Wu-shan She” 
(If # 11), and “Tao-yuan” ^). 

In northern China, in the neighbourhood of China’s 
ancient capital, Loyang, a row of colossal figures 
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of Buddha are carved out of the soKd rock. The 
place is called Lung-men (ll pg), and together with its 
counterpart in central China, Chd-hsia Shan R Ul), 
near Nanking, forms a regular eldorado for aU students 
of oriental sculpture, so far as solid granite statues are 
concerned. 

For those who study the religious history of the 
East with spiritual insight these figures of Buddha, 
hewn out of the rock, speak a language of their own. 
In them we see a symbol of the profound impression 
made by Buddhism upon the soul of the Chinese 
people. Deep, deep have the lines been chiselled—in 
thought, in viewpoint, in hope for the future, in 
resignation, in unutterable pain and grief, in deep 
longing after enlightenment and peace, in inexpressible 
sympathy with all that lives, and in a quiet and strong 
hope for the “ salvation of all living.” 

If one wishes to understand China, one must see it in 
the light of Buddhism. 
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Chang-chia Fu, 291. 

Chang Chien, 10. 

Chang Chi-tsung, 60. 

Chang-chow, 262. 


Ch‘ang-lao, 304. 

Ch^an-men Jih^sung, 134, 227. 
Ch‘an-t‘ang, /S'ee Hall of Meditation. 
Chanting, 272#. 

Ch‘an-ting, or Nieh-p*an, 78. 

Ch'an Tsung (Meditation School, 
The), 46, 47, 48, 53, 55, 151, 198, 
227, 288, 308#. 

Chao Ssu Ta Ming-shan Lu-yin, 297. 
Ch'ao-yin Tung, 287. 

Ch*a-ti-li, 44. 

Chekiang, 48, 135, 141, 161, 162, 285, 
298, 301. 

Ch‘en Dynasty, 16. 

CMng-fa, 87. 

Cheng-fa-yen ts‘ang, 271. 

Ch'eng-fu, 35, 78. 

Ch‘eng-huang (city gods), 84. 
Ch‘6ng-huang miao, 84. 

Ch‘eng-shih Tsung, 307. 

Ch/eng-tsan CMngVu Fu Sh^-shou 
Ghing, 206. 

Chen-ju, 36, 37. 

Cherubs, 195. 

Chia (family), 230, 256, 263, 271, 308. 
Chia. See Hui-yuau. 

Chia-chan-yen, 189. 

Chia-li-chia, 191. 

Chia-no-chia-fa-ts‘o, 191. 
Chia-no-chia-po4i-to, 191. 
Chiao-men, 307. 

Chiao-shou (examiner), 240. 
Chia-pei-o-§rh, 56. 

Chia-sha (begging coat), 242,243, 247. 
Chia Yeh. See Kasyapa. 

Chieh (sphere), 80. 

Chieh-ch‘i, 239. 

Chieh-hsien, 307, 

Chheh Lan, 193. 

Chheh-mo (confessor), 240. 
Chieh-t‘ai, 235. 

Chieh-yin Fu, 176, 302. 

Chien-chai Then-shen, 194, 195. 
Chien-chih. See Seng-ts'an. 
Chien-lao Ti-shen, 194. 

Chhen Lung, 212. 

Chien Yuan (administration), 266. 
Chih-k‘ai or Chih-i, 48, 49, 50, 53, 
55, 106, 204, 262, 306. 

Chih-k‘o (Host), 267. 

Chihli, 14. 

Chih-shih (assistant manager), 266. 
Ch*i-hsia Shan, 311. 
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ChH Esin Lun, 31, 127, 143, 201, 
226. 

Ch‘ih-kuo T'ien-wang, 194, 195, 252. 
Ch‘ih-sh^ng-huo, 19G. 

Chin Ch.‘iao-ehio, 100 ff,, 290. 

Chin Dynasty, 10. 

Eastern Chin, 14. 

^ Later Chin, 14. 

Ching (The Scriptures), 203. 
Ch‘ing-chen, 60, 

Ching Chiao, 107. 

Ch‘mg-ch‘u-tsai, 196. 
Ching-feng-shan, 56. 

Ch*ing-hsi, 189. 

Chingt^u {See Pure Land School), 
6, 21, 31, 32, 40, 41, 53, 55, 62, 99, 
Chapter V passimf 175, 307. 
Chmgt*u Wen, 139/. 

Chingt'u yiian, 170. 

Ch*ing-yu, 191. 

Chining Ohingt 195, 222. 

Chin-kang shen (Cherubs), 195, 
Chinkiang, 23. 

Ch^in-kuang, 83. 

Ch‘i-shu-chi-ku-tu Yuan, 114, 217. 
Ch‘iu-chieh, 240. 

Ch*iu Ch*u-chi, 63. 

Ch'iu-en (To seek help), 294, 

Chiu-hua Shan, 109, 110, 114, 250, 
285, 289, 290, 291. 

Chiu-tzh Shan, 290. 

Ohi-yiian, 159. 

Chorals, German, 276. 

Chou Dynasty, 14. 

Chou-shan Archipelago, 285. 

Christ, 56, 107, 159, 163, 164, 184, 
200, 309. 

Christianity, 2, 4, 6, 21, 24, 64, 107, 
112, 146, 148, 167, 158, 169, 163, 
164, 275, 302. 

Christianity, Influence of, 132, 146, 
156, 158, 226. 

Christian Church, 158, 275. 

Christian Churches, 268, 

Christian Doctrine, 303. 

Christian Missions, 302. 

Christian Mission to Buddhists, 56. 
Christians, 303, 304, 305. 

Christmas Tree, 178. 

Chu (prayer rug), 242, 243, 247, 264, 
273. 

Chuang-tse, 130. 

Chuang-yen, 209. 

Chuan-lun, 83. 


Chu ch‘an-t'ang,<248. 

Ch‘U'Chia-jen, 228. 

Ch'u-chiang, 83. 

Chiien Hsiu GMngt^u ChHeh-yao, 157. 
Chu-fa-lan. See Gobharana. 
Chu-hung, 157. 

Chung, 215. 

Chu-pa-chieh, 73 jg^. 

Ch'u sheng, 86. 

Chu-she Tsung, 307. 

Chii-shih, 165, 300, 301, 304, 306. 
Ch^u T*ang Ching^ 63. 

Chu-tflen, 184, 193, 253, 254. 
Chu-t*u-pan-t‘o-chia, 191. 
Commandments, 237, 240-242. 
Concentration, 152, 167, 

Confession Litany, 276. 

Confession of sin, 170, 224, 243, 244. 
Confiscation, 23, 299, 304. 

Confucian gods, 64, 66. 

Confucianism, 17, 305. 

Confucianists, 218, 304, 308. 
Confucian Meditation, 309. 

Confucian Scholars, 299, 303. 
Confucius, 165, 195, 308. 

Consecration of images, 173. 
Consecration of laymen, 241. 
Conversion, 224. 

Corporal punishment, 239, 257, 279. 
Cost of Masses, 99. 

Couling, S., 199. 

Councils, 26, 27. 

Cremation, 258, 269. 

Crucifix, The, 176. 

Cycle, 78 j/., 172, 186. 

Cymbals, 272. 

Daruma, 46. 

Death, preparation for, 166. 

Degrees, Literary, 270. 

Demon worship, 4. 

Devas, 162, 184, 193, 194, 195, 241, 
253, 254. 

Dharma (Pa), 27, 55, 106, 200, 204. 
Dharmakara, 40, 141/,, 217. 
Dharmakaya, 200. 

Dharmarakcha, 97, 114, 218. 

Dhyani School, 46. 

Diamond Scripture, The, “Chin-kang 
Ching,” 195, 222. 

Dice, 296, 

Dipankara, 141,178. 

Disciples, The twelve, 236. 
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Doctrine, The. 13, 27, 47, 102, 106, 
117, 126, 165, 197, 198, 253. 
Dominicans, 22, 

Dore, 193. 

Dove, 186# 

Dragon Throne, The, 18. 

Drama, 144, 

Dream of Emperor Ming, 9, 11. 
Drum beating, 272, 279, 

Dynasties: 

Oilmen, 16. 

Chin, 14. 

Chou, 14. 

Han, 10, 16, 66. 

Manchu, 21, 22. 

Ming, 20,146, 167, 207, 212, 213, 
290, 293. 

Sui, 16. 

Sung, 14, 16. 

Tang, 16, 63, 76, 109. 

Wei, 14. 

Yuan, 207. 

Eastern Buddhists, The, 169, 282, 
284. 

Eastern Paradise, 199. 

Ecstasy, Religious, 286, 292. 

Edicts, 16, 18, 22, 69. 

Einstein, Professor, 86, 

E-him, 85. 

£l-kuei, 86. 

Elephant, 188, 202, 205, 292. 
Emotion, Religious, 276. 

Emperors: 

Oh‘ien Lung, 212. 

Chih Te, 109. 

Hsiao Wu Ti, 14, 16. 

Hsien Tsung, 18. 

Hsiien Tsung, 17, 89. 

Hui Tsung, 19. 

Hung Wu, 212. 

J5n Tsung, 19. 

K*ang Hsi, 21, 22, 60, 61, 168. 
Kao Tsu, 17. 

Kublai Khan, 19, 63. 

Kuang Wu Ti, 61. 

Liang Wu Ti, 16. 

Ming, 9, 11. 

Ming Ti, 16. 

Su Tsung, 17. 

Tai Tsung, 17. 

Wan Li, 290, 293. 

Wu, 10, 

Wu Tsung, 17, 18, 20. 


Yung Ch6ng, 212. 

Yung Lo, 212. 

Empress Shan-hsiao, 213. 

Emptiness, The doctrine of, 216. 
Encyclopaedia Sinica, 199. 

Bndless Helly 121. 

Enlightened One, The, 34, 208. 
Enlightened Ones, 162. 
Enlightenment, The great, 110, 152, 
154, 189, 280. 

Enlightment, 239. 

Episcopos, 108. 

Essence-body, 200, 258. 

Eunuchs, 17. 

Expiation of sin, 293, 294, 
Expositions, Daily, 270, 277. 

Fa-chu, 108. 

Fa-hsien, 43, 44, 46. 

Fa-hua Ching, See “Lotus Scrip¬ 
ture,’^ The. 

Faith, 2. 

Fa-lo-p‘o-ssu, 191. 

Fa-ltm miao chuan, 200. 

Fa-mSn, 204, 282. 

Fan ching, 64, 214. 

Fang yen-k*ou (Filling the hungry 
mouths), 102,104,105, 

Fan-wang Ching, “ Book of Brahma’s 
Ket,” 210. 

Fan-yin Tung, 289. 

Farquhar, Dr., 30. 

Fa-she-lo-fu-to-lo, 191. 

Fa-shen, 200. 

Fa-shih, 106, 199, 234, 269, 277, 300, 
302. 

Fasting, 94, 290. 

Fa-t‘ang (Law Hall), 257. 

Father in God, 236. 

Fathers, Buddhist, 149,160,192, 193, 
219, 266. 

Fathers, Indian, 193. 

Fa-ts‘ang, 306. 

Fa-yen, 308. 

Fa-yuan Chu Lin, 10. 

Fa-yu Ssu, 289. 

Feast for the Wandering Souls, 90, 
92 

Feasts, Ordination, 243, 244. 
Feng-shui, 260. 

Fen-shen, 124. 

Ferry-boats, 221. 

Festivals; 
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Spirit Festival, 18, 97. 

Idol, 84. 

Seven times seven, 88, 99. 
Wandering Spirits (Souls), 90, 92. 
Kuan-yin’s birthday, 180. 

Great Festivals, 274. 

Special Festivals, 284. 

Filial piety, 118. 

Finger manipulations, 95, 103, 104. 
Fish ponds, 251, 253. 

Forbidden City, 20. 

Fortune telling, 296. 

Fragrant beating boards, 257, 267, 
279, 

Franciscans, 22. 

Freedom, Religious, 23, 299, 304, 
305. 

Free thinkers, 149. 

Fu, 34, 35, 55, 132, 145, 165, 173, 
198. 

Fu-chiao hui, 304. 

Fu-hi, 214. 

Fu-hsiieh Tz*u-tien, 214. 
Fu-hsueh-yiian, 301. 

Fujiahima, L., 132. 

Fukien, 287, 293, 298. 

Fu-lou-na, 189. 

Fu-p^n-sing Cliing, See ♦‘Buddha 
Charita Kavya.” 

Fu’shuo 0-mi-t‘o Ghing, 206, 216. 
Fu-ssu (assistant manager), 266. 
Fu-t‘o, 34, 

Fu Yih, 11,17. 

Gandhara art, 30. 

Ganges, 11, 27, 126. 

Genku Honen, 132, 

Geomancers, 260. 

Gobharana, 12, 32, 205, 

Gobi, 44. 

God, 5, 6, 7, 21, 56, 57, 61, 64, 78, 81, 
82,107,112,146, 164,199, 200, 201, 
310. 

Goddess of Mercy. See Kuan-yin. 
God of Literature, 195. 

God of War, 195. 

Gods, 286, 296. 

Golden Island, 23. 

Gonshin, 132. 

Gospels, The, 219, 221. 

Gospel of Mark, 226. 

Gotama, 34, 38, 40, 141, 143, 174, 
187, 205. 


“Great Sun Religion,” The, 106,107, 
108, 135, 178, 309. 

Great Sun Scripture, The, “Maha 
Vairocana Sutra,” 106, 108. 

Great Vehicle (Mahayana), 1, 28, 42. 

Greco-Scythian culture, 171. 

Greco-Scythian people, 28. 

Greece, 3. 

Greek Catholicism, 30. 

Greeting, One>thousand>fold, 276. See 
also under ISTan-mo. 

Guardians, The mighty heavenly, 
168, 172. 

Guest Halls (K*o-t‘ang), 267, 269, 
285, 286. 

Guide to Buddhahoodt The, 40, 225. 

Haas, H., 132. 

Haokmann, Herr, 199. 

Hades (Hell), 68, 76, 82, 83, 85, 87, 
91, 92, 95, 96, 100, 103, 104, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 123, 168, 161, 188, 208, 217, 
290. 

Hai Gh^ao Yin, 56, 263, 302. 

HaU of Meditation, 152, 163, 165, 
172, 248, 257, 268, 261, 267, 278, 
280. 

Han Dynasty, 10. 

First, 56, 

Western Han, 11. 

Hangchow, 167, 161, 162, 183, 235, 
254, 263, 293. 

Hangmen-chiefs (Devil hangmen), 82, 
83, 84, 85, 91, 92, 123, 172. 

Hanlin, 75. 

Han-shan-tse, 204, 

Han-yu, 18. 

Hardoon Edition, 212, 213. 

“Heavenly Cave, Veiled with Cur¬ 
tains of Water,” The (Happy Flower 
and Fruit Garden, The), 66, 68. 

Heavenly B a n gs, The four, 194, 195, 
252, 254. 

Heavenly Mother Empress, 59. 

Hellenistic mystical religions, 30. 

Heng Ha @rh chiang (Hdng, Ha), 
195,251. 

Heng Shan, 284. 

Heresy, 157. 

Hermits, 116, 286, 289, 

Hinayana, 2, 4, 6, 26, 38, 42, 43, 60, 
51, 65, 77, 78, 160, 190, 197, 202, 
210, 223, 237, 242, 261, 282, 310. 
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Hinayana School, 306# 

Hinayanists, 245. 

Hindu hells, 82. 

Hinduism, 83, 146. 

Historic doctiments, 286. 

Mistory of Tataghaia Salcyamuni, The, 
205. 

Ho-chang, 276. 

Hodous, Hr., 199,200, 298, 299. 

Holy Spirit, The, 135, 200, 201. 
Home, The, 134. 

Homes for blind and sick, 262. 
Honan, 192, 284. 

Honanfu, 11. 

Honen, 133. 

Hongwanzi, 212. 

Hsan-tao, 32. 

Hsia, 215. 

Hsianfu, 75. 

Hsiang, 201. 

Hsiang~fa, 87. 

Hsiang-k^o, 295. 

Hsiang-pan (Beating boards), 257, 
267, 279. 

Hsiang-t6ng (waiters), 268, 279. 
Hsiao Oh‘eng (Hinayana), 4. 

Hsiao Wu Ti, 14, 15. 

Hsien (immortals), 68, 

Hsien-lo, 109, 110. 

Hsien-shou, 306. 

Hsien-shou School, 306. 

Hsien Tsung, 18. 

Hsi-fang-ohieh, 139, 217. 

Hsi-fang Chi Lo Shih Chieh, Western 
Paradise, 2. 

PIsi-ming, 157, 158. 

Hsing-che, 64. 

Hsing-t'ang, 268. 

Hsin-kuei-i (Pleart at rest), 280. 
Hsing-kiing Tsun-t‘ien, 194. 

Hsin-lo or Silla, 109, 110. 

Hsin Ming, 60. 

Hsi-ta. See Siddharttha. 

Hsi-tan (West party), 269, 272, 274. 
Hsi-wang-mu, 70, 184. 

Hsi Yu Chit “An account of a 
journey to the west,** 45, 63 
Hsuan-oixuang, 43, 45, 63, 72, 206. 
Hsuan Fu P^u, 40, 225. 

Hsixan Tsung, 17, 89. 

Hsu-p‘u.t‘i. 67, 189, 208. 

Hsti Yu-ch‘i, Hsii-tao, 60. 
Hua-ch'eng Ssh, 290. 

Hua>kuang, 11. 


Huang Chang-lun, 60. 

Huang Hsin, 23. 

Huan-yuan (Kedemption of prom¬ 
ise), 294. 

Hua Shan, 284. 

Hua-shen (Nirmanakaya), 200. 
Huang-sui-ch‘iu, 196. 

Hua-yenChing, “Buddhava-tamsaka- 
mahavaipulya Sutra,’* 37, 60, 108, 
215, 307. 

Hua-yen Hsuan-t*an, 215. 

Hui-ko. See Shen-kuang. 

Huei-lo (Instructor), 268. 

Hui-n6ng, 193. 

Hui Tsung, 19. 

Hui-yiian, 32, 129jJ., 136, 143. 
Hu-chieh Lo-wang, 194. 

Hunan, 16, 260, 284, 293, 298. 
Hung-j§n, 193. 

Hupeh, 130, 298, 301. 

Hung Wu, 212. 

Huns, White, 11. 


“I am now bom for the last time,” 
175. 


I-ch‘ing, 43. 

images. 111 , 112,161,162, ChapterVI 
passim. 

Immanuel, 36. 

Inana, 205. 

Incarnations, 124, 125,126, 180, 184, 
185 290. 

Incense, 279/., 294, 295. 

India, 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
18, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 63, 88, 89, 171, 192, 206, 


245. 

Beligious Literature of, 30. 
Indian, an, 290. 

Indian Buddhism, 2, 5, 109. 

Indian deities, 11, 183, 186, 194, 195. 
Indian monk, 287. 

Indian religions, 197. 

Indian symbol, 186. 

Indiologues, 3.' 

Indra, 80, 82, 195, 196, 254. 
Influence from the West, 3, 5, 9, 10, 


11, 16, 29, 33, 132. 
nheritance. Bight of, 271. 
nspector (S6ng-chih), 267, 268, 269, 
272, 273. 

nstructor (Wei-na), 152,237,239,267, 
272, 273, 276, 279, 280. 
ViD+TnimAn+.H, Miiaical. 272. 273. 274. 
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I-po (Keeper of wardrobe), 268. 

Iran, 3, 4. 

Isai£^, 36. 

I-tu, 119. 

Ja-ku-shi, 221, 

Jan-t^ng Fu, 178. 

Japan, 3, 4, 6, 24. 63, 64, 66, 109, 
132, 133, 134, 144, 160, 166, 167, 
169, 171, 190, 203, 212, 214, 219, 
230, 277, 301, 303, 307, 309, 310. 
Japanese, 286. 

Japanese Buddhism, 24, 150. 
Japanese Buddhists, 24, 46, 49. 
Japanese Buddhist Schools, 303. 
Japanese demands, 24. 

Jen-tao, 80, 

Jen Tsimg, 19, 

Jesuits, 21. 

Jesus, 67, 69, 61, 163,200. 

Jewish characteristics, 193, 

Jih-kung T‘ien-shen, 194. 

Jin-kuo, 81. 

Jizo, 109. 

Jodo, 132, 

John, St., 163, 221. 

Johnston, B. T., 110,193, 

Joseph, St., 62. 

Judas, 67. 

Judea, 67. 

Ju-lai, 36, 37, 74, 76, 124, 127, 131, 
174, 219. 

JuUundur, 27* 

Junan, 60. 

Jupiter, 69. 

Justin Martyr, 7. 

K'ai-oliio-wu, 162. 

K*ai kuang, 173. 

K‘ai tan-k*ou, 263. 

K^ai-yuan, 110. 

K*ai-yiian mu4u, 211. 

Kahnla. See Lo-hou-lo, 

Kalpas (ohieh), 82, 86, 118, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 124, 126, 126. 

K‘ang Hsi, 21, 22, 60, 61, 168. 
Kanishka, King, 27, 30. 

Kao Tsu, 17. 

Karma, 81, 186. 

Karman, 205. 

Kashmir, 28. 

Kasyapa Matanga, 12, 32, 74, 189, 
198, 254, 260. 

Kempis, Thomas 4,146. 


Kem, 219, 22L 
Khotan, 11. 

Kiangsi, 60, 129, 141, 285, 298. 
Kiangsu, 161, 162, 298, 301. 

Kiating, 293. 

Kingdom of god, 199. 

King from the West, 223. 

Kitchen god, 196. 

Kompendium der Eeligions-geschichtey 

5 . 

Konow, Prof. Steen, 223. 

Korea, 3, 49, 63, 109, 110, 144, 171, 
203, 219, 230, 277. 

Korean Buddhists, 46, 49. 

K‘o-t‘ang (Guest Hall), 267, 269, 
285. 

Kshitigarbha, 109. 

Kuang-mu T*ien-wang, 194, 196, 252. 
Kuan-shen, 196. 

Kuan um-liang-shaoy ‘‘Amita Yurd- 
hyana Sutra,” 53. 

Kuan-yin, 2, 31, 39, 62, 71, 72, 73, 
94,104, 131,134,135, 161, 168,179, 
180 jJ., 201, 213, 218, 223, 266, 266, 
287, 288, 289, 310. 

Kuan-yii, 255. 

Kua-tan, 247. 

Kua-tan-yuan, Yun-shui-t‘ang, 248, 
249, 263. 

Kubiai Khan, 19, 63. 

Kuei Chieh (Feast of the Spirits), 
18, 97. 

Kuei-tzu Mu-sh6n, 194. 

K*u-fang, 262, 266, 269, 271, 272. 
Kujo Kanezanes, Prince, 133. 

Kuling, 303. 

Kumarajiva, 33, 206, 210, 219. 
Kung-miao, 264. 

Kung-te Tsun-sh6n, 194. 

Ku Shan, 293. 

Kutyayawa. See Chia-chan-yen* 
Kwangtung, 287, 298. 

Kyoto, 132, 169, 212. 

Lalita Vistarat 205. 

Lamaism, 19, 20, 173. 

Lamas, 291, 293. 

Lama society, 291. 

Land of the Western Tribes, The, 66. 
Lao-ho-shang, 244, 266. 

Lao-tse, 71. 

Law, The, 13, 34, 37,44, 79, 106, 237. 
Lay Buddhists, 40, 264, 265, 277, 
301, 
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Le houddhism Japonaisy 132. 

Lecture courses, 211 ff. 

Legalistic ScLool, 198, 237, 255, 258, 
282. 

Legends, 9, 10, 284, 287, 290, 

Legge, Professor, 43. 

Leng-yen Ching, 80, 215* 

Le-t‘ai-pai, 290. 

Liang Clii-cliao, 31, 226* 

Liang Wu Ti, 16, 46. 

Li-fang, 10. 

Li Li, 60. 

Lin-chi, 308. 

Ling Shan, 74, 190, 215i 
Ling-yin Ssii, 161. 

Lion, 188, 201, 224, 225. 

Literati, 13, 15, 20, 206, 270. 

Little Vehicle, Hinayana, 2. 
Liu4su-t‘an Ching, 216. 

Lo-ch^a, 85, 169. 

Lo-ch'ieh-hsi-na, 191. 

Logos, The Eternal, 163, 164, 196, 

221 . 

Logos Spermaticos, 7, 221. 

Lo-han, 51, 81, 182, 187, 188, 190, 
191, 192, 243, 245, 255. 

Lo-han t'ang, 191,255. 

Lo-han, Golden, The, 76. 

Lo-hou-lo, 189. 
lK)karaksha, 33, 42, 206. 
Lokesvararaga, 141 /. 

LiO-ku-lo, 191. 

Lots, Drawing of, 270. 
Lotus-blossom, 59, 152, 158, 161, 
175, 176, 185, 217, 251, 281 
Lotus Scripture, The, 31, 52, 54, 106, 
181, 218, 221, 306. 

Loyang, 11, 12, 14, 46. 206, 310. 

Lxi, the law, 203, 210, 

Lu-feng (Monastery), 130. 

Lii-men ch‘ih-sung, 237,. 

Lxin (essays), 203, 210. 

Lung-hu Shan, 60. 

Lung-men, 311. 

Lung-shu. See Nagarjuna. 
Lung-wang Shui-shen, 194. 

Lu Shan, 129, ISO, 192, 285. 

Lu-she, Lochana or Lu-sh5-na, 106, 
178, 198, 201, 255. 

Luther, 133, 153. ^ 

Lii-tsung (Legalistic School), loi, 
153, 282. 

IM-tsung'^s Law-Boohs, 216. 


Madonna, 62, 184, 255. 

Madonna of the East, 180. 

Magadha, 11, 

Magi, 163. 

Magic arts, 68, 71, 88, 90. 

Magic formulae, 216^ 225. 

?.Tr,V .-br, v-l-r." 186. 

V.,,' .. M..-. . .. ... See Mu- 

lien. 

Mahap^'agnaparamitOf Svitfa* See Ta 
Pan Jo Ching. 

Mahayana, 1, 2, 3,4, 6, 6, 7,16, 26,27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 30,37, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
54, 55, 56. 63, 64, 72, 74, 77, 79, 87, 
90, 109,113, 127. 129, 131,132, 135, 
143, 145, 146, 154, 164, 171, 185, 
190, 198, 200, 201, 203, 204, 210, 
211, 212, 215, 216, 218, 223, 226, 
243, 283, 300. 

Mahayana School, 28, 306. 

Maitreya, 44, 87, 125, ISQff., 277. 

Ma-ming. See Asvaghosha. 

Manchu dynasty, 21, 22. 

Manchuria, 144. 

Mandarins, 309. 

Manjusri, See Wen-shu, 119, 188, 
307. 

Mantras, Mystical, 45, 88, 90, 101, 

102 . 

Marco Polo, 192. 

Maria. See Virgin Mary. 

Masses, 18, 77, Chapter IV passim, 
130, 135, 151, 160, 161, 188, 197, 
216, 217, 233, 237, 244, 246, 247, 
248, 268, 272, 274, 275, 276, 277, 


288 295. 

Masses for the Dead, 137 216, 

223, 256, 264, 267, 276, 289. 

Mass-litany, 242. 

Masters (Mo-ho-sa), 197, 208, 277» 
309, 310. 

Matanga (Kasyapa Matanga), 12, 32, 
74,189, 205.- 

Maudgalyayana. fi'eeMu-lxen. 

Maya (Buddha’s Mother), 121, 122, 
184, 208. 

MaYuan, 61.^ 

Medicine of Life, 19. 

Meditation, 16, 23, 47, 78, 110, 113, 
116, 125, 142, 146, 150, 152, 153, 
155, 205, 211, 216, 225, 232, 233, 
248, 258, 260, 261, 265. 206, 268, 
269, 278 jy., 300,301, 307,308. 
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Meditation, Hall of, 152, 153, 165, 
172, 248, 249, 257, 258, 261, 267, 
278, 230. 

Meditation School, The (Ch‘an 
Tsung), 46, 47, 48, 63, 65, 151, 153, 
198, 237, 282, 288. 

Memoirs oj FamoiLS MonhSy 43. 

Merit, 170. 

Messiah of Buddhism, 187. 
Mesopotamia, 3. 

Miao-chin, 182. 

Miao-shan, 182, 183. 

Miao-yin, 182. 

Mi Ohiao, 108. 

Mi-chi Tsuii-sh^n, 194. 

Middle Kingdom, the, 12. 

Millennial kingdom, 87, 187, 

Mi Do Ghing, 168. 

Mi-lo Fu, 87, 125, 186 201, 251, 

252, 256. 

Mi4o~IIsia-sMng Ching, 187. 

Min, 111. 

Ming dynasty, 20, 146, 157, 207, 212, 
213, 290, 293. 

Ming, Emperor, 9, 11. 

Ming Ti, 15. 

Minos, 83. 

Miracles, 285. 

Missionary, The Christian, 164. 
Missions, Christian, 6, 302. 
Missionary Motive, 7. 

Missionary work, Modem, 156, 
Mithras, 33. 

Mithridates, 10. 

Mi-tsung (Yu-chia-tsung), 108, 307, 
309, 310. 

Mo-fa, 87, 188. 

Mohammedans, 41, 305. 
Mohammedanism, 60, 146. 
Mo-ho-chia-yeh. See Matanga. 

Mod T‘ien-shen, 194. 

Modi Wen-wang, 194. 

Monasteries: 

Ch'ang Tsdun, 16. 

Chao-chdng Ssu, 235. 

Chiao Shan, 275. 

Heavenly Kiver, 23. 

Hua-ch^eng Ssii, 290. 

Ku-lin, 235, 236. 
liing-yin Ssii, 161. 

Liu Yiin, 224. 

Lu-feng, 130. 

Pao-hua Shan, 198, 235.- 
Tden-ning Ssii, 262, 263. 
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Tung-lin, 130. 

Yiin-chd, 157. 

Monasteries, Management of. 

Administration department, 262 
S, 269, 271. 

Guest department, 267, 269. 
Department of instruction and 
worship, 267, 269. 

Lax discipline, 298. 

Monastery plan and layout, 24:Sff. 
Monastery and temple. Difference 
between, 264. 

Monastic Life, Chapter VIII passim. 
Mongolia, 3, 19, 20, 173, 291. 
Mongolian, language, 34, 185. 
Mongols, 13,14, 

Monk Families, 230. 

Monks, Wild, 233, 286. 

Moral conditions in nunneries and 
temples, 160. 

Motives for becoming monks, 231 

. 

Mountains 

Ch‘i-hsia Shan, 311. 

Chiu-hua Shan, 109, 110, 114, 
250, 286, 289, 290, 291. 
Chiu-tzu Shan, 290. 

Heng Shan, 284. 

Hua Shan, 284. 

Ku Shan, 293. 

Lung-hu Shan, 60. 

Lii Shan, 129, 130, 192, 285; 
Han-yii Shan, 260, 284. 
0-meiShan, 18$, 250, 285, 291, 
292. 

Pao-hua Shan, 198, 235,236,238, 
307. 

Pao Shan (Fu-yu Shan), 60. 
P‘ut‘o Shan, 260, 285, 287, 291. 
Sung Shan, 192, 284. 

T^ai Shan, 82, 83, 250, 284, 

Tden T‘ai Shan, 48, 65, 285, 291. 
Wei Shan, 293. 

Wu-t‘ai Shan, 188, 250, 285, 288, 
291, 307. 

Mu-lien, Mo-ho-mu-chin-lien, 91, 92, 
114 189. 

Mutilation, Self, 288. 

Mystery School, 308, 309.- 
Mysticism, 40, 171, 215, 300. 

Mystics, 41. 
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Nagarjuxia, 29, 31, 127, 128, 
jSTames of monks and nuns, 228, 229, 
Nan-hai, See Southern Sea. 
Nan-hai chun t‘i, 184. 

Nanking, 16, 46, 47, 48, 66, 192, 198, 
212, 226, 235 236, 303, 304, 307, 
311. 

Nan-mo, 273, 274, 276. 

Nan-yii Shan, 250, 284. 

National Assembly, 305. 

Negations, 128. 

Nepal. 4, 28, 293. 

Nestorian Church, 77, 88, 89, 106, 
107, 108, 109, 120, 132, 134, 146, 
158, 161, 162, 186, 309. 
Nestorianism, 4, 41, 64. 

Nestorian Monument in China, The, 
77. 

New Testament, The, 153. 

New Testament of Higher Bvddhism, 
The, 221. 

New Year, 265. 

Nieh-p^an Ching, ‘‘Paradise Scrip¬ 
ture,^’ 52, 225. 

Nien-fu T‘ang, 155* 

Night masses, 101. 

Ni-ku miao (nunnery), 236, 265. 

Nimbus (Yuan -kuang) ,175. 

Ningpo, 183, 263, 285, 287. 
Nirmanakaya, 200. 

Nirvana, 52, 78, 126, 149, 175, 180, 
225, 259. 

No-chu-lo, 191# 

Norway, 223. 

Novices, 229 
Nuns: 

Ordination of, 265. 

Nttmber of, 298. 

Obedience to parexrts and ancestors, 
117, 118. 

Offerings of food, 95, 99, 117, 118. 
Officials, 270. 

Official groups in Monasteries, 270. 
O-hsiu-lo, 82, 

0-hsiu-lo-tao, 81. 

Old Testament, 164. 

O-mei Shan, 188, 250, 286, 291, 292. 
0-mi-Po Ching, 40, 53, 142, 277. 
0-mU^o Fuy 31, 38. 39, 40, 104, 144, 
145, 151, 176, 260, 251. 

Om Mani padme hum, 185. 

O-na-lii, 189. 

0-nan-t'o (0-nan), 189. 


0-ni T'i-nan, 194. 

Order of daily worship, 271J* 
Orders in the cycle, 78jg^. 
Ordination, 23, 197, 210, 231, 234 
247, 254, 262, 264, 271, 299. 
Ordination: 

Instruction for, 234, 236. 

Choice of place for, 235. 
Expenses of, 236. 

Length of course of, 236. 
Instruction 

The main course, 237 jf. 

Severity of course, 237* 
Discipline, 238. 

Rehearsals, 239. 

Age for, 240. 

Three degrees of, 240. 

First step in, 241, 242. 

Second step, 243. 

Third step, 244. 

Final ceremony, 245. 

Ordination, Certificate of, 247. 
Oregon, 253. 

Orphanages, 156. 

O-shah-to, 191, 

Ou-yang Ching-wu, 226, 303. 

Oxford University, 212. 

Pai-ching-shui, 196. 

Pai Lien Chiao, or White Lotus Re¬ 
ligion, 130. 

Pai-ma Ssu, 12. 

Pagodas, 14, 44, 111, 117, 119, 258, 
259 jfiT., 290, 291, 293. 

Pali, 3, 28, 204. 

Pan-jo-t‘ang (Pan-t*ang), 257, 258. 
Pan Ku, 11. 

Pantheism, 310. 

P*an-t‘o-chia, 191. 

Pantomimes, 102. 

Pao-hua Shan, 198, 235, 236, 238, 
307. 

Pao Shan (Fu-yu shan), 60. 

Pao-shen (Sambhogakaya), 200. 
Papal bull, 22. 

Paper money, 95,119. 

Paradise, 142. 

Paramartha, 30, 226. 

Parthia, 10, 33, 206. 

Parthian Prince, 206. 

Party; 

East, 269, 272, 274. 

West, 269, 272, 274. 

Pataiiputra, 26. 
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Pa-te4ei, 57, 62. 

Patriarchs, 16, 31, 46, 47, 89, 127, 
192, 193, 216, 256, 306. 

Paul, St., 6, 7,113, 153. 

Pei-t‘u, 290. 

Peking, 20, 212, 235, 298, 303, 305. 
P"en (large dish), 118, 

Penitence, 286. 

Penitence, Boohs of, 223, 224. 
Pen-lai-ti mien-mu, 281. 

Perfected School, 306. 

Perfected Spirits, 179. 

Persecutions, 14, 17, 18, 22, 23. 
Persia, 3, 30. 

Persian Influence, 30. 

Persiologues, 3. 

Philantlu'opies, 156. 

Pi-chflu, 116, 117, 125, 209, 210. 
Pieh-chiao, 306. 

Pien, 296. 

Pi‘en-cheng, 83. 

Pi-kuan, 260, 261. 

Pilate, 68. 

Pilgrimages, 42, 43, 72, 247, 248, 
Chapter IX passim. 

Pilgrim centres, 293. 

Pilgrims, 30, 43, 44,45, 111, 114, 129, 
130, 206, 224, 24-8, 251, 268, 286, 
287, 288, 290, 292, 293, 294, 295, 
299. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, The, 63. 

Pills of immortality, 71. 

P‘i-lu-che-na (Vairocana), 66, 105, 
178, 198,255. 

P^in, 59, 62. 

Ping-hsiieh, 60. 

Ping-teng, 83. 

Pin-t^ou-lu, 191. 

Pin-tu4o.pa-lo-to, 191. 

Pirates, 288. 

Pfl-tu, 196. 

Piyadasi, 27. 

Platform, The ordination, 235 jf. 
Platforms, The Five, 291. 

Plato, 8 

Po (begging bowl), 242, 243, 247. 
P'o-liao hsiieh-hu, 96. 

P‘o-lo-men, 46. 

Polytheism, 163,171, 204, 

Pope, The, 21, 22. 

P'o-pen-ts‘an, 152. 

Potaloka, 289. 

Po-t^o-lo, 191. 

Poussin, L. de la Vadlee, 132. 
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Praise, Hymn of, 274. 

Prajna, 89. 

Pratimokkhas, 210. 

Pratimoksha, 242. 

Prayer, mats, rug, stool, 242, 243, 
247, 254, 273,295. 

Prayer Service, 270. 

Prayer Tower, 100. 

Prayer wheels, 291, 

Preaching Halls, 302, 303, 306. 
Precious Hall of the Great Hero; The. 
263. 

Printing, 19, 211, 213, 263. 

Printing Presses, 263. 

Prisoners, Work among, 156, 303. 
Propitiation, 113. 

Prostration, 273, 276, 289, 294, 296. 
Provinces; 

Anhwei, 48, 114, 286, 289, 298. 
Chekiang, 48, 134, 141, 161, 162, 
285, 298, 301. 

Chihli, 14, 

Fukien, 287, 293, 298. 

Honan, 192, 284. 

Hunan, 16, 250, 284, 293, 298. 
Hupeh, 130, 298, 301. 

Kiangsi, 60,129,141,192,285,298, 
Kiangsu, 161, 162, 298,301. 
Kwangtung, 287, 298, 

Shansi, 14, 32,129, 284,286,291, 
307. 

Shensi, 284. 

Shantung, 82, 284, 308. 

Szechwan, 182,285,291, 292,298. 
P^u-chi Ssii, 288. 

P‘u-hsien, 188,201,202,208,262, 292. 
Pu-k‘ang Chin-kang, 89. 

Punjab, 30. 

Pure Land, 6, 21, 31, 32, 40, 41, 63, 
65, 59, 99, Chapter V passim, 185, 
201, 216, 218, 255, 277, 282, 301, 
304, 306. 

Pure Land Catechism, 157. 

Pure Land Hymns, 131, 134, 221. 

Pure Land Prayer, 139, 277. 

Pure Land Scr^otures, 252, 253. 

Pure Land Song, 76, 

Purgatory, 102, 222. 

Puma. See Pu«lou-na. 

P‘u-t‘i Shan-nil, 194. 

P‘u-t‘i-ta-mo, 16, 46, 102, 266. 
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P‘ui‘0, 20, 183, 260, 264, 286, 289. 

P^ut'o Shan, 260, 285, 287, 291. 

Qualities of Buddha’s nature, 196. 

Question boxes, 278. 

Quotations from the sacred books, 
39, 56-69, 61, 83, 93, 116-118, 120, 
121-123, 124-126, 128, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 144, 145, 
152, 157, 158, 165-170, 177, 181, 
182, 183, 197, 198, 200, 201, 209, 
217, 219-221, 222, 224, 225, 246. 

B-ecord of BiiddJiistic Kingdoms, 43. 

Becherches sur les superstitions, 193. 

Redemption, 64, 79, 87, 96, 98, 100, 
103, 113, 118, 119, 120, 126, 161, 
177, 215, 221, 281. 

Regeneration, 275. 

Reischauer, Professor A. K., 53, 132. 

Religious Speculation, 9. 

Renaissance, The Chinese, 23, 24, 
156, 299. 

Repentance, 224. 

Republic, Chinese, 23, 299, 304, 305. 

Reproduction, 173. 

Research work, 3. 

Resurrection, The, 58. 

Retribution (Compensation), 81, 83* 
84, 97, 112, 121, 125. 

Revealer, The, 37. 

Revival, Spiritual, 305, 306. 

Revolution, The, 23, 24, 299. 

Ricci, Matteo, 157. 

Rice Christians, 148. 

Richard, Br. Timothy, 36, 128, 181, 
221, 225, 226, 304. 

Ritual, Books of, 227, 273. 

Roman Catholic: 

Church, 167, 168, 

Mission, 22. 

Missionaries, 20, 21, 22, 158, 164, 

Mode of Thought, 61, 62. 

Rosary, 186, 309. 

Ross, Dr. E. D., 212. 

Sabians, 183. 

Sacred Books of the East Series, 
The, 218. 

Saeki, Professor P. Y., 77, 90. 

Sacred Books: 

Amitahha Sutra. See Wudiang- 
shou Ching. 

Book of the Eternal in Time (Wu- 


liang-shou Ching), 30, 40, 53, 
141, 205, 216. 

Booh of the Six Patriarchs (Liu- 
tsu-t‘an Ching), 216. 

Brahmans Net (Fan-wang ching), 
210, 216, 237, 244. 

Buddha Gharita Kavya (Life of 
Buddha), 12, 29, 205. 

Gh'an-mMn Jih-sung, 134, 227, 
237. 

ChH Hsin Lun (TheAwakening of 
Faith),30,31,127,128,201,226. 

Pa-hita Ching, 62, 106, 181, 218. 

Pan^wang Ching, 210, 216, 237, 

Pu-p^n-sing Ching, 205. 

Pu-shuo 0-mi-Po Ching, 206, 216. 

Great Sun Scripture, The Ta~jih 
Ching, 106, 108. 

Guide to BuAdJiahood (Plsiian Fu 
P‘u), 40, 225. 

History of Tataghata Sahyamuni, 
The, 205. 

Huu-yen Ching, 30, 60, 108, 216. 

Htia-yen Hsuan-Pan, 215. 

Kuan-wu4iang-shou Ching (Ami- 
ta Yurdhyana Sutra), 142, 218. 

Balita Vistara, 205. 

Leng Yen Ching, 80, 215. 

Luius Scripture (The Fa-hua 
Ching),31, 62, 64, 106,181, 218. 

Bu-m^n GhHh-sung, 237. 

Lu-tsung^s Law Booh, 216. 

MuPo Ching, 168. 

Mi-lo-Hsia-sMng Ching, 187. ^ 

Nirvana Scripture (The Nieh- 
p*an Ching), 62, 225. 

O-mir-Po Ching, 40, 53, 142, 216. 

Pure Land Catechism (The Chiien 
HsiuChingt'u Ch'ieh-yao), 157. 

P : * :‘.-t.The,62,53. 

Sc '" • '■ ' Physician 

(Yao-shih Ching), 176, 221. 

Shen-hsien Kang chien, 59, 169, 
184. 

Sukhavati Vyuha Sutra, The great. 
See Wu-liang-shou Ching. 

SuhhavatiVyuhaSutra, The small. 
See 0-mi-t‘o Ching. 

Survey of Systems of Salvation 
(Wan-fa Kuei Hsin Lo), 159. 

Tcb-jih Ching, 106, 108. 

Ta-pan-fo Ching, 62, 224. 

Ti-ts^ang P^enrYwxn Ching, 118, 
223. 
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Wei-mo ching, 225. 

Wei-shih Lun, 225. 

Yu-chia Yen-k^oUi 87, 223. 
Yu-lan-p^^n Ghing (Ullambana 
Sutra), 97, 114. 

Sakyammii, 38, 39, 44,46, 60, 55, 79, 
86, 87, 91, 102, 104, 106, 151, 174, 
176, 176, 198, 199, 201, 205, 208, 
213, 216, 221, 222, 229, 254, 282. 
Salvation, 165, 166, 169, 186, 190, 
217, 221, 223, 231, 251, 282, 283. 
Salvation by Faith, 2,132, 142, 150, 
151, 153, 160, 172,226, 282. 
Salvation by Works, 160, 161. 
Salvation, Law of, 302. 
Samantabhadra. See P*u-hsien. 
Sambhogakaya, 200. 

-1- nnp 

>. . '■,194. 

Sangha (Society), 27, 102, 106, 117, 
126, 141, 143, 195, 197, 198, 228, 
229,231, 233, 253. 

San-lun Tsiing, 307. 

San-pao, 117, 197, 253. 

Sanskrit, 3, 19, 20, 28, 34, 36, 81, 106, 
114, 119, 134, 176, 188, 197, 204, 
206, 207, 209, 210, 215, 216, 218, 
219, 222, 223, 229, 241, 259. 
Sanskrit Scholar, 223. 

San-ts'ang, 203. 

San wu tao, 82. 

Sariputra. See She-li-fu. 

Saviour, 164. 

Saviour from the West, The, 112. 
Schools; 

Amida, 24, 132. 

Ch'eng-shih Tsung, 307. 

Ohu-she Tsung, 307. 

Dhyani, 46. 

Great Sun, 107, 178. 

Hinayana, 306. 

Hsien Shou (Fa ts*ang), 306. 

Lii-tsung or Legalistic, 151, 198, 
237, 255, 268, 282, 288, 307. 
Mahayana, 28, 306. 

Meditation or Ch‘an Tsung, 46, 
47,48,53,65,151,198, 221, 227, 
237, 282, 288, 308^. 

Mi Chiao, 108. 

Mi-tsung, 108, 307, 309, 310. 

Pure Land or Ohingthi, 21, 31, 
32, 40, 41, 53, 55, 62,99, Chap¬ 
ter V passim, 175, 195, 201, 
216, 282, 301, 30G, 307. 


San-lun, 307. 

Shinran (Shin-Shu), 24, 132. 
Special, 226,276. 

Then-t‘ai, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
106, 292, 306. 

T2i‘u-5n Tsung, 307. 

Vairocana, 108. 

Yogacharya, 89, 

Scripture of the Great Physician, 176, 

221 . 

Sculpture, 20, 171,191, 311. 

Sea of Sorrow, The, 147. 

Secret Societies, 233. 

Sects, 4, 47, 218, 237. See also 
Schools. 

Secular order, 19 ff. 

Seng, 108, 228, 255. 

Seng-chih (Inspector), 267, 268, 269, 
272. 

Seng-ts*an, 193. 

.1 Monk”), 73jj*. 

S ■■ ,241, 243. 

Sha-mi Shih-chieh, 210. 

Sha-mi-t‘ou, 239, 240, 244. 

Shan-chiao, 306. 

Shang, 215. 

Shanghai, 214, 224, 263, 287. 
Shang-ti, 21, 

Shan-k§n (Good root), 81, 113, 222. 
Shansi, 14, 32,129,284,285, 290, 307, 
Shan-tao, 131. 

Shantung, 82, 284, 308, 

Shao-hsiang (Acolyte), 268. 

She-ehieh, 80. 

Slitn-hsien Kang-chien, 69, 159, 184. 
She-li-fu, 189, 256. 

She-mo-teng. See Matanga. 

Shen (Gods), 78, 198. 

Sheng-wen Yuan-ehio, 116. 
Shen-kuang, 193. 

Shenpu, 65, 

Shonsi, 284. 

Slien-t*ung, 209. 

She-wei, 114, 217. 

Shih-che, 268. 

Shih-fang ts‘ung-lin, 262, 263. 

Shill-pa lo-han, 190. 

Shih ta ti-tsii (Ten disciples), 189. 
Shining Beligion, The, 107,108, 309. 
Shinran, 132, 133. 

Shinran School (Shin-Shu), 24, 132. 
Ship of mercy. The, 147. 

Ship of salvation, 283. 

Shou pi-ch'iu-chieh, 243. 
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Shou p'u-sa-chieh, 244. 

Shou-tso, 269. 

Shou-wu-chieh-ti, 241. 

Shui-lu tao-chang, 99. 

Siam, 42, 109, 110. 

Sian, 89. 

Sianfu, 10* 

Siberia, 144. 

Siddattha (Hsi-ta), 174. 

Silla. See Hsinlo. 

Sinologues, 3, 34, 36, 49, 55,102,107, 
108, 184. 

Sisterhoods, 264. 

Skeleton, 290 
Soderblom, Archbishop, 5. 

Song of the Saints, 90. 

Southern Sea, 182, 183. 

Soothsayer, 294, 

Spirit, The, 37, 179, 180, 186. 
Spirit-worship, 172. 

Srosh, 109. 

Ssu-chu, 108. 

Ssu-ma Chien, 10. 

State religion. The, 305. 

Stone tablets, 109. 

Strong men, 154. 

Studies in Japanese Bvddhisnii 53, 
132. 

Subhuti. See Hsu-p‘u-t‘i. 

Su-chia, 229. 

Sufists, The Persian, 41,146. 

Suicide, 288, 292. 

Sui dynasty, 16. 

Suhhavati Vyuha Sutrai The Great 
See “Wu-liang-shou Ching.” 
Sukhavati Vyuha Sutra, The Samll. 

Sse “0-ml-t‘o Ching.” 

Suiehuti, 222. 

Sumana, 183. 

Sun (Sun Wu-kmig), 64 j^. 

Sunday schools, 156. 

Sung Shan, 192, 284, 

Sung-ti, 83. 

Sung-tzu Niang-niang, 184. 

Sung-yun, 43. 

Sun Yat-sen, 23. 

Su-p‘in-t*o, 191. 

Shu-po-chia, 191. 

Sutra Pitaka, 211. 

Sutras, 13, 17, 29, 33, 40, 50, 52, 53, 
54, 67, 81. 95, 100, 108, 114, 118, 
128, 135, 141, 204, 205, 208, 212, 
213, 215, 210, 218, 222, 223, 224, 
201, 274, 277, 300, 307. 


Su Tsung, 17. 

Swastika (sin-in), 175. 

Swinging House, 54, 214, 

Symbolic character of images, 174. 
Syncretism, 291, 310, 

Systems of salvation. Survey, 47, 159, 
204, 205, 282. 

Szechwan, 182, 188, 285, 291, 292, 
298. 


Ta Ch‘eng (Mahayana), 2. 

Ta-ohien, See Hui-neng. 

Ta-fan T^ien-shOn, 194. 

Ta4(Big coat), 247, 273. 

T‘ai.hsh, 56, 108, 301, 302, 303, 309. 
Taiping rebellion, The, 285. 

Taipings, The, 290. 

T^ai Shan, 82, 83, 250, 284. 

Tai Tsung, 17. 

Ta-jih-chiao. See Great Sun Re¬ 
ligion. 

Tafih Ohing, See Great Sun Scrip¬ 
ture, The. 

Ta-liao, 268. 

Ta-lin Ssu, 303. 

Ta-man. See Hung-jen. 

Ta-mo. See P*u-t‘i-ta-mo. 
Tang-chia-shih-fu, 271. 

T'ang-chu, 267, 278, 279. 

Tang dynasty, 16, 63, 75, 109. 
Tang-lai Mi-lo Fu, 187, 

Tang-tu, 119. 

T‘ang-yao, 268. 

T‘an-iuan, 32, 131. 

Tao, The, 129, 130, 163, 196, 197, 
198. 

Tao-ch‘ang, 93, 131. 

Tao-ch‘o, 32, 131. 

Tao-hsin or Ta-i, 193. 

Tao-jen, 268. 

Taoism, 9, 14, 19, 32, 60, 131, 163. 
Taoist gods (Yii-ti), 59, 64, 65, 69, 
173, 184. 

Taoist heaven, 74. 

Taoists, 18, 19, 59, 60, 63, 129, 130, 
131, 284, 305. 

Tao-li T4en, 79, 80, 124, 125,208. 
Tao-ming, 111« 

Tao-shih, 10. 

Tao-yiian, 310. 

Ta-p‘an-chiao, 152, 155. 

Ta Pan Jo Ching (Mahapragnapara- 
mita Sutra), 62, 224. 
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Ta-pan T8‘ai-sh6n, 194. 

Ta-pei-ch‘an, 223. 

Ta-shih-chih, 2, 39, 104, 131, 161, 
185, 201,218. 

Ta-td, 108. 

Tathagata, 36, 38, 39, 124, 127, 174, 
205. 

Ta-tien, 253. 

Ta^tso, 152. 

Tat'ung, 110. 

Temples: 

Pai-ma Ssu, 12. 

Cli^ien Ssu or P^u-chi Ssii, 254, 
289. 

Fa-yu Ssu, 289, 

Fu-ting Shan, 289. 

Hsi Shan Chieh-t*ai Ssu, 235. 
Lama Temple, 20. 

Ling Wu Fu Leo, 60. 

Ling-yin Ssu, 254. 

Pai'Sui Kung, 290. 

Ta-linSsu, 303. 

Tung-yai^ Ssu, 290. 

Temple association, 264. 

Temple buildings, 264 ff. 

Temple Halls, 161,172, 269,272,276, 
286. 

Thanksgiving, Act of, 294. 

Theatrical performances, 98, 144. 
Thomas, St., 193. 

Three Great Values, 27, 117, 126, 
137, 197, 198. 

T‘i, 201. 

Tiao hsiang, 173. 

Tibet, 3, 4, 19. 20, 28, 33, 45, 171, 
173, 291, 292. 

Tibetan, 185. 

Tibetan Lamas, 293. 

T^ieh-wei Shan, 82, 122, 

T‘ien (Heaven), 238. 
T‘i6nChu(God),56, 61. 

T‘ien-chu (India), 9. 

T'ien-chuhuei (Catholic Church, The), 
158. 

T*i6n-jen (Heavenly men), 78, 80. 
T‘ien-ning Ssii, 262, 263. 

Tden-t'ai (inspiring scriptures), 282. 
T‘ien-t*ai Shan, 48, 55, 285, 291. 
T‘ien-t'ai Tsung (T*ien-t*ai School), 
49, 50, 62, 53, 54, 55, 106, 282, 
306. 

T‘ien-tao (The Heavenly Way), 78, 
Then-wang, 194, 195. 

Ti-huang (district god), 84. 


Ti-huang Miao, 84, 154. 
Ting-ch‘ih-tsai, 196. 

Ting Fu-pao, Hr., 213, 214, 263. 
Ti-shih, 80, 82, 194, 195. 

Ti-shih Tsun-shen, 194. 

Ti-ts‘ang, 94, 100, 101, 105, 109, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 124, 188, 223, 252, 255, 289, 
290. 

Ti4s^ang Pen-yuan Ching, 118, 223, 
Tokyo, 212. 

To-lieh, 44. 

Tou-shuai, 71. 

To-wen T'ien-wang, 194, 195, 252. 
Trade Caravans, 10. 

Translation, 12,13, 

Translation School, 306. 
Transmigration, 34, 35, 77, 81, 86, 
lie, 120, 124, 143, 251, 281. 
Travellers’ guide. A, 297. 

Trigram, The heavenly, 61. 

Trikaya, 106, 126, 197. 

Trinity, The (Christian), 37, 199. 
Tripitaka, 4, 10, 17, 20, 43, 118, 143, 
203/., 211, 213, 250, 257, 290. 
Triratna, 253. 

Truth, Servants of, 164. 

Tsa (Miscellaneous), 207. 

Tsai-li-men, 310. 

Ts^ang -ching-lou (Ts‘ang -shu-lou), 
213, 256. 

Ts*ao-tung, 308. 

Tseng-ch‘ang T*ien-wang, 194, 195, 
252. 

Tsia-ohia-jen, 228. 

Tso Kung-fu, 282. 

Tsun-cheng, 240. 

Tsung. See Schools, 306, 307, 308. 
Tsung-men, 307. 

Tsu-shih (patriarchs), 46. 

Tsu-shih t‘ang, 193, 256. 

Tsu-t‘ing Ohieh T*ai, 236. 

Tu-chien (manager), 266. 

Tu chung-sheng t*o-lik"u-hai, 93. 
T‘ui-chu ho -shang* 266, 

Times, 274, 275. 

Tunes of Woe (Pei-t*iao), 274. 
T^ung-chiao, 306. 

Tung-lin (Monastery), 130. 
T‘ung-shan She, 310. 

Tung-tan (East party), 269, 272, 274 
Tung-yti, 82, 83, 94. 

Turkestan, 30, 204. 
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T^u-ti (local gods), 84, 94, 173. 
T'u-ti raiao, 84, 154. 

Tz'u-5n. Tsxing, 307. 

Tzu-hsien, 196. 
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UUamhana Sutra, See Yii-lan-p'on 
Ohing. 

Ultra-evangelicals, 149. 

Unio Mystica, 146. 

Union, Cosmic, 175, 310. 

United States, The, 253. 

Upali. See Yu-p*u-lu 
Upavasatha. See Ch‘an-hui-wen. 


Vagjis, 11. . . 

Vajra Bidhi (Chin-kang Chih), 89. 

Vairocana, 55,105,106,107, 120, 178, 
198, 200, 213, 255, 277, 309. 

Vaisali, 27. 

Vasubandhu, 29, 31, 128. 

Vedas, 39, 78. 

Vegetarianism, 13, 91, 113, 165, 167, 
228. 

Vegetarian food, 295. 

Vegetarian groups, 141. 

Vegetarian restaurants, 288. 
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First (Hinayana), 51. 

Great (Mahayana), 1, 28, 42. 

Little (Hinayana), 2. 

Venus, 69. 

Vidyama-trasiddhi. See “Wei-shih 
Lmi.” 

Vinaya, 204. 

Virgin Mary, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 
159, 184. 
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39, 40, 79, 113, 117, 118, 120, 142, 
152, 177, 180, 200, 217, 221, 225, 
242, 244, 246, 261, 274, 294. 


Wan-fa Kuei Hsin Lu, 159. 
Wan-fu T‘ang, 179, 256. 
Wan Li, Emperor, 290, 293. 
V/an-tzu. See Swastika. 
War, The Great, 24, 98. 
Warriors, 172. 

Wei dynasty, 14 
Wei-lo, 278. 


Wei-miao, 209. 

Wei-mo-chingt 225. 
Wei-na(Instructor), 152,237,267, 272. 
Wei Shan, 293. 

Wei-shih Lun, 225, 307. 

W©i-t*o, 194, 196, 253, 254. 

Wei-t‘o Tien, 263. 

Wei-t‘o T‘ien-tzu, 252. 

Wei-t'o Tsun-shen, 194. 

Wei-tu, 119. 

Wei-yang, 308. 

Wen-ch'ang, 195, 
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Western Paradise, 2, 39, 73, 75, 81, 
128, 139, 145, 149, 169, 176, 199, 
217, 223, 288. 

Western writers, 286. 

West Lake (Hsi Hu), 293. 

Westman, Professor K. H., 30. 

Wheel of life (lun-huei), 78, 200. 
White Lotus Ode, The, 135 
Widows, 160. 

Wisdom, Books of, 224, 225. 

Wisdom, Hall of, 257. 
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Miseries of, 177. 

Social condition of, 159jy. 

Who become mms, 234. 

Work among, 265. 

Wooden blocks, 19, 211, 213, 267. 
Wooden fish (mu-srii), 272. 

World Conference for Buddhism, 
303. 

World-Honoured One, The. 208, 216. 
Worlds, The ten, 226. 

Worship, 1, 5, 14, 17, 232, 234, 250, 
254, 259, 264, 268, 269, 284, 286, 
287, 288, 295. 

Worship, Daily, 272 
Wu, Emperor, 10. 

Wuchang, 66, 301, 302. 

Wu-chien Ti-yu, 82. 

Wu-cho, or Wu-shih, 124. 

Wu-han, 301, 302. 

Wu-kuan, 83. 

Wu-liang, 79. 

Wu-liang^shou Ching, 33, 40,53,141, 
216. 

Wu4iang-shou Kuang, 40. 

Wu-shan She, 310. 

Wu-she-chieh, 80. 

Wu-t'ai Shan, 188,260,285, 288,291 
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Yangchow, 263. 

Yang-lao-yuan, 258. 

Yang, Mr., 303. 

Yangtze River, 110, 275. 

Yangtze Valley, 46, 192, 289, 303. 
Yao-shih QMng, 176, 221. 

Yao-shih Fu, 151, 176,177, 178, 199, 
201, 221, 222, 254. 

Yao-shih T5ng, 178. 

Yeh-ch*a, 85, 169. 

Yeh-ho-shang, 233, 286. 

Yen-lo, 82, 83, 94, 194, 195, 254. 
Yen-lo T"ien-tzxi, 194, 195. 
Yin-chieh-t*o, 191. 

Yin-kuang, 189. 

Ying (Incarnation), 180. 

Yin-yang Ssu, 95. 

Yoga, 205. 

Yogacharya School, 89. 

Young Men’s Buddhist Association, 
303. 

Yuan Chiao, 306. 

Yuan Ohio, 162, 189, 

Yuan Dynasty, 207. 


Yuan-fu, 38. 

Yiian-kuang. See Nimbus. 

Yuan Shih-kai, 305. 

Yuan-yin, 301. 

Yii-chieh, 80. 

Yii-chia-shih ti Lun, 108. 

Yiieh-chih, 11. 

Yii-chia yen-k*ou, 87, 223. 
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Yiieh-kung Tsun-t*ien, 194. 
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Yu-ming Ohiao-chu (Master of the 
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Yu-ming Chung, 100. 

Yun-ch‘i, 138. 

Yung, 201. 

Yung Cheng, 212. 

Yung-kung, 248, 281, 282. 

Yung Lo, 212. 

Yun-men, 308. 

Yu-p'u-li, 189, 198, 256. 

Yii-ti, 69, 74. 

Yii-tao, 130. 
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